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Prologue 



The Brahmanical tradition uses the term asrama with reference to what it sees as four 
distinct and legitimate ways of leading a religious life. The four asramas are the modes 
of life of a celibate student, a married householder, a forest hermit, and a world 
renouncer. Brahmanical theology considers these asramas as constitutive and interre- 
lated parts of an organic whole made up of the rules (dharmas) that govern human con- 
duct; this organic whole is often simply referred to as dhatma. The two cornerstones of 
dharma are the systems of asrama and varna ("social classes"). The totality of the 
Brahmanical dharma is often referred to simply as varnasramadharma, an expression 
that modern scholars and native interpreters alike have seen as the closest approxima- 
tion within the tradition to what we have come to call Hinduism: "Even now," observes 
the eminent Indian sociologist G. S. Ghurye (1964, 2), "Varnasramadharma, duties of 
castes and asramas, is almost another name for Hinduism." 

The system of the four varnas — Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and SQdra — espe- 
cially within the context of the related system of castes (jati), has been the subject of 
repeated study by scholars both Western and Indian. Sociologists and anthropologists, 
as well as Indologists and historians of religion, have made varna and caste the focus of 
intense scrutiny from a spectrum of methodological perspectives. 

The parallel system of the four asramas, on the other hand, has received much less 
scholarly attention, apart from platitudes repeated in general studies of Indian culture 
and religion. 1 Nevertheless, the native tradition, as well as modem scholarship, consid- 
ers the asrama system a pillar of the Hindu edifice. F. Max Miiller (1878, 343), for exam- 
ple, with a touch of exaggeration claimed that the asramas were even more important an 
institution than caste: "A much more important feature, however, of the ancient Vedic 
society than the four castes, consists in the four asramas or stages." Speaking of the asra- 
mas, Paul Deussen (1906, 367) at the turn of the century enthusiastically exclaimed: 
"The entire history of mankind does not produce much that approaches in grandeur to 
this thought." Scholarly attention, unfortunately, has not kept pace with scholarly 
rhetoric. The few studies devoted to the topic are in the form of relatively brief articles 
and do little justice to the complexity of the subject or the sheer length of its history. 

1. Some examples of the way the system is generally presented in such studies are given in section 
1.3.1-2 of this volume. 
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4 Prologue 

2 

Until now not a single book-length study has been made of the asrama system. In this 
book, therefore, I have explored a relatively uncharted territory of the Indian intellectual 
and religious landscape in the belief that if this system is as important as native theology 
and modern scholarship take it to be, it deserves to be studied seriously and responsibly. 

My aim in this book is fourfold: to uncover the origin of the asrama system, to trace 
its subsequent history, to describe its relationship to other institutional and doctrinal 
aspects of the Brahmanical world and its position within Brahmanical theology, and to 
assess its significance within the history of Indian religions. 

After dealing with some basic issues of method in chapter 1, 1 provide in chapter 2 
the theological and historical context within which the asrama system was created. 3 In 
the classical texts of Brahmanism and in modern studies of Hinduism alike, the four 
asramas are presented as specific modes that a man is expected to assume during succes- 
sive periods of his life. Accordingly, the very term asrama is most frequently translated 
as "stage of life." I demonstrate in chapter 3, however, that the asrama system originated 
as a theological scheme that presented four alternative paths of religious living to adult 
males, any one of which they may freely choose. The asramas, furthermore, were con- 
ceived as lifelong vocations and not temporary stages of a man's life. In chapter 4 I 
examine the historical and theological factors that may have influenced the radical 
change that converted the original system into its classical formulation. Chapter 5 exam- 
ines the classical system within which the asramas came to be considered stages of life 
through which each individual should ideally pass, and chapter 6 discusses further 
developments and modifications that the classical system underwent in the course of 
history. In the final two chapters, 7 and 8, 1 explore the growing interrelation between 
the asrama system and other central institutions of Brahmanism, as well as medieval 
theological disputes and controversies surrounding that system. 

The asrama system was created as a structure for inclusion — for finding a place 
within the Brahmanical world to ideologies and ways of life that challenged many of the 
central doctrines and values of that world. The classical system in a special way was 
intended to blunt the opposition between the two value systems — the one centered 
around the married householder and the other around the celibate ascetic. The success of 
the scheme in resolving that basic conflict in Indian culture has been taken for granted 
by many scholars. I hope to demonstrate that a closer examination of the history of the 
system will show that the issue was never fully settled and that old battles had to be 
fought over and over again throughout the Middle Ages and down to modern times even 
after the asramas had become part of the mainstream of Brahmanical theology. 



2. Liebich's ( 1936) study — the inaugural lecture at his Habilitation at the University of Breslau in 
1 892 — contains just 40 pages, and. although published in a monograph form, it can hardly be consid- 
ered a major work. 

3, In chapter 2 of this volume I reproduce in an expanded and modified form some material con- 
tained in the introduction to my translations of the Samnyasa Upanisads (Olivelle 1 992). 
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Meaning and Method 



At the beginning of this study I want to deal explicitly and in some detail with the prob- 
lems of meaning and method — the meaning of the term asrama and of the asrama sys- 
tem and the proper ways to study it — because serious and pervasive methodological 
errors have impaired most previous scholarly works on the history of the asrama system. 
Failure to understand the meaning of the asrama system within the tradition of 
Brahmanical theology 1 and institutions and to evaluate properly the earliest available 
data are at the root of most problems in modern scholarship on the asramas. They have 



led to the mishandling of evidence and inevitably to wrong conclusions. 

I will argue that the asrama system is primarily a theological construct. The system 
and its history, therefore, should be carefully distinguished from the socio-religious 
institutions comprehended by the system and from their respective histories. The history 
of the asrama system, moreover, should be firmly located within the history of 
Brahmanical hermeneutics {mlmamsa) — that aspect of Brahmanical theology engaged 
in interpreting received sacred texts. During the long period of research and reflection 
leading up to the writing of this book, it became apparent to me that writing a history of 
the asrama system is indeed an exercise in tracing the hermeneutical controversies and 
developments within Brahmanism. 

Hermeneutics and exegesis, as Jonathan Z. Smith (1982, 43-52) has convincingly 
argued, is at the heart of both religious traditions and, consequently, the task of all histo- 
rians of religion, not just those of Christianity. He offers the telling example of food and 
cuisine. Human cultures reduce the vast number of potential sources of nutriment to an 
extremely small number of permissible food items and then use great ingenuity to pre- 
pare a bewildering variety of dishes from that limited number of permitted ingredients: 
"If food is a phenomenon characterized by limitation, cuisine is a phenomenon charac- 
terized by variegation" (Smith 1982, 40). Religions, likewise, limit the number of texts 
and stories that are considered authoritative, thereby forming "canons," whether they 

1. Throughout this work I have used the term "theology" to refer to the systematic study of reli- 
gious doctrines and practices carried out within the native Brahmanical tradition. I am aware that some 
may accuse me of using a term with strong Christian overtones. The reluctance to use this term in a 
value-neutral and cross-cultural manner, I would argue, may indicate a desire among some to uphold a 
privileged position for Christian theology. Taken as the intellectual effort by a tradition to understand 
and explain its religious beliefs and practices, "theology" comes closest — certainly closer than "philos- 
ophy" — to defining what Brahmanical intellectuals, both the anonymous authors of the dharma texts 
and later systcmatizers such as Samkara, were actually engaged in doing. 
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Introduction 



are relatively fixed and bounded as in the Judeo-Christian traditions or left vague and 
open as in most others. Hermeneutics, like cuisine, extends this arbitrary limit, applying 
the canon according to well-defined rules of interpretation to every conceivable human 
situation. 

Within Brahmanism the hermeneutical enterprise is at the heart of law and theology. 
Early in the history of Brahmanical theology the theory arose that dharma is revealed 
solely and completely in the Vedas. The Smrtis, which comprise the other class of 
authoritative literature, were interpreted as deriving their authority from the fact that 
they are based on the Vedas. Novelty in doctrine, institution, or practice was not recog- 
nized. When new ideas and practices arose, 2 as they were bound to, they challenged the 
hermeneutical ingenuity of theologians to find a basis for them in the known rules of 
Vedas and Smrtis. The fact that most of the major theological and legal works within the 
Brahmanical tradition consist of commentaries bears testimony to the centrality of inter- 
pretation in theology and law. Here I hope to demonstrate that the creation of and later 
developments within the asrama system are striking examples of Brahmanical 
hermeneutics. 



1.1 The Meaning of Asrama 

If we are to properly evaluate the meaning of the asrama system, it is necessary to inves- 
tigate first the meaning of the word asrama and of cognate terms within the broader 
vocabulary of the Indian religious traditions in general and of the Brahmanical tradition 
in particular. Clearly the authors of the system operated within that linguistic world and 
shared that vocabulary, even when they stretched the meaning of the termfin new and 
significant directions. 

Asrama is a relatively new term in the Sanskrit vocabulary. The word does not occur 
in the vedic Sarnhitas and Brahmanas or even in the early Upanisads. This term, I 
believe, originated as a neologism, a word coined at a particular time in Indian history to 
express a novel idea or to indicate a novel phenomenon or institution. 

Etymologies are not always helpful guides to the meanings of words in actual use. 
Indeed, even the Indian hermeneutical tradition considered the conventional meaning of 
a word to have greater force than any meaning that may be derived from its etymology. 
In a neologism like asrama, however, where use has not determined the meaning, its ety- 
mology may provide us with helpful insights into its original use and meaning. This is 
especially true in the case of Sanskrit where early grammarians had accurately described 
the verbal roots, the function of suffixes, and the derivation of nouns and adjectives. We 
can be fairly certain that those who coined this word knew the function and meaning of 
the cognate term srama, which appears frequently in the early vedic literature, and of the 
verbal root Vsram from which both srama and asrama are etymologically derived. In 

2. On the way myths perform the hermeneutical function of understanding the new and the incon- 
gruous, see Smith 1982, 90-101. 

3. Compare riidhir yogam apaharati — "the conventional meaning ousts the etymological" and 
riidhir yogad battyasl — "the conventional meaning has greater force than the etymological." Cf. MK 
6, 3327; MNP 98. 
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determining the meaning of the term asrama and consequently of the asrama system, 
therefore, it will be useful to examine first its etymological roots. 

1.1.1. The Meaning of Srama 

In this section I will examine the semantic history of both the verb ^sram and its nominal 
derivative srama. They appear frequently in the early literature with two related mean- 
ings. The first meaning is "to become weary, tired, or exhausted," and this usually car- 
ries a negative connotation. Weariness is something one seeks to avoid or at most to 
endure patiently; one does not welcome it or willingly accept it. The term is used fre- 
quently with this meaning in the context of traveling. Gods, for example, became weary 
(sramayuvah) after pursuing Agni (RV 1.72.2). A bird became tired after flying (AitB 
.3.25: asramayat; BaU 4.3.19: srantah). The rivers, made to flow by Varuna, feel no 
weariness although they never cease to run (RV 2.28.4: na sramyanti). Similarly, the 
Soma juices flow unwearied (RV 9.22.4: na sasramuh). 4 The weariness, however, need 
not be physical; it may also be mental, as when it is associated with the fear of an 
enemy. The negative connotation of srama as weariness is revealed very clearly in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (6.3.3.7), where it is equated with evil (papman). Weariness may 
finally result in death; thus in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad death is said to approach in 
the form of srama. 6 

The second meaning is "to labor, to toil, or to exert oneself." It implies strenuous 
activity or exercise which is directed at achieving a positive result or for which a reward 
is expected. The Rgveda (10.1 14.10), for example, states that horses receive a recom- 
pense for their toil (srama). The term is used most frequently in the vedic literature, how- 
ever, to express the toil inherent in religious, especially ritual, exertions. 

Srama is closely related to the vedic sacrifice (yajfia), and hence it is frequently asso- 
ciated with two other ritual activities: austerity (tapas) and praise (arcana). A man toils 
(sasramanah) in bringing fuel for sacrifice (RV 4.12.2). The Adityas bestow wealth "on 
the wearied presser of Soma" (srantaya sunvate: RV 8.67.6). Manu labored (asramyat) 
at cooking the sacrificial oblation (TS 1.7.1.3). The Satapatha Brahmana (12.3.3.1) 
states that when the gods performed a thousand-year sacrifice, all the creatures became 
worn out (sasrama) after the first 500 years. It is probably within the context of sacrifi- 
cial toil that the Rgveda (4.33.1 1) declares that when toil is absent (rte frantasya) the 
gods are not inclined to friendship. 

As the toil inherent in the sacrifice, srama is associated in a special way with three 
primordial and archetypal activities: the gaining of heaven by the gods, the discovery of 
sacrificial knowledge by the vedic seers, and the creation of the world. The gods won 

4. In a similar sense, the gods are told at R V 2.29.4: "Of kinsmen such as you never let us be weary" 
(ma sramisma). At RV 2.30.7 the author prays: "Let it not vex me, tire me (sramat). make me slothful; 
and never let us say 'Press not the Soma.'" 

5. RV 8.4.7: ma bhema ma sramisma— "may we not fear, may we not become weary." Sayana 
commenting on this verse interprets the term to mean "oppressed" (pidita). See also RV 10. 105.3 where 
weariness (sasramanah) is associated with the fear of an enemy. 

6. BaU 1.5.21; see also BaU 4.3. 1 9. 

7. On the meaning of tapas in the Vedas, see Blair 1961. On the relation between fapas, srama. and 
the ritual, see Levi 1898;Knipe 1975, 90-137; Kaelber 1989. 
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heaven by srama (AitB 2.13). When the nectar of immortality absconded, they searched 
for it by means of srama and tapas (SB 9.5.1.2). The seers likewise discovered the 
meters and the sacrificial bricks through srama and tapas (TB 5.3.5.4)." Both gods and 
seers searched for Speech ( vac) in the same manner (TB 2.8.8.5). Then there is the story 
(SB 1 .6.2.1-3) of the gods who managed to get to heaven by means of the sacrifice. Prior 
to that they had lived on earth in the company of humans. In an effort to prevent humans 
from following them to heaven, the gods erased all traces of the sacrifice on earth. The 
seers, however, searched for the sacrifice by praising (arcantah) and toiling 
(sramyantah), "for by toil (srama) the gods indeed gained what they desired to gain, and 
so did the seers." Here srama is used clearly as a synonym for sacrifice. 

The most significant aspect of srama, however, emerges in the descriptions of the 
creative activities of Prajapati. To create the world Prajapati toiled (asramyat) and tor- 
tured or heated himself (tapo 'tapyata). As he was thus worn out (srantah) and heated 
(tepanah) he brought forth the creatures, which are his offspring (praja). This paradigm 
is repeated constantly in creation stories. ' Evidently the priestly imagination patterned 
the creative acts of gods after the sacrificial acts of priests: 

Most of the creation-legends in the Brahmanas begin in the same way. As the magi- 
cian must prepare himself for his magic, and the priest must prepare for the sacrifice, 
by means of self-torture and mortification, so Prajapati, too, has to prepare himself in 
the same way for the great work of creation. (Winternitz 1927, 1, 220, n. 2) 

The toil and exertion of Prajapati 's creative act carry clear sexual connotations; cre- 
ation is procreation. The Taittirlya Samhita ( 7. 1 .5. 1 ), for example, explicitly refers to 
the sexual intercourse between Prajapati and earth. He spread her out and "in her Praja- 
pati labored" (tasyam asramyat). 10 The result of such toil is offspring, the goal alike of 
the creative and the procreative act. So when the gods, whom he had just engendered, 
tell Prajapati, their father, that they too would like to have children, he advises them to 
imitate him in srama and fapas(TS 7. 1 .5.2). 

The association of srama with sexual activity is not limited to the gods. After the 
great flood had wiped out all creatures, Manu, the sole survivor, desirous of offspring, 
engaged in praise and toil." The toil of the aged couple Agastya and Lopamudra (RV 
1 . 1 79) is also associated with sex and the desire for progeny. 

The two meanings of srama — weariness and labor — we have discussed have been 
noted also by Indian grammarians and lexicographers. The Dhatupatha, the ancient list 

8. See also SB 1.7.2.23; 1.7.3.2, 14. Agni. Indra, and SOrya gain superiority over the other gods by 
praising and toiling (SB 4.5.4.2). In the same manner, the gods strengthen Prajapati when he is 
exhausted after creation (SB 4.6.4. 1). 

9. See AV 4.35.2; 6.133.3; 10.7.36; 12.5.1; TS 7.1.5.1-2; SB 2.2.4.1; 2.5.1. 1 ; 3.9.1.4; 6.1.1.8, 13; 
6.1.3.1; 10.6.5.2-6; 11.1.6.1, 7; 11.5.8.1; TB 1.1.3.5. At SB 6.1.1.1 the seers create the universe 
through srama and tapas. After the birth of Rudra, Prajapati asks him why he cries "when you are bom 
out of toil and torture" (SB 6.1.3.9). At TB 3.12.2.2-5 and 3.12.4.2-6 Prajapati is asked to toil 
(sramyasi) by various means; all his activities, indeed, appear to involve srama. See also BaU 1 .2.2.6; 
GoB 1.1.1-2,5,6,8. 

10. The same expression is used in BaU 1 .2.2. See also SB 1 .8. 1.10. On the creative power of heat 
and its sexual connotations, see O'Flahcrty 1973,40-41. 

1 1 . SB 1.8.1 .7: so 'rcanischramyams cacara prajakamah — "desirous of offspring, he engaged in 
praising and toiling." The same expression is used in the case of Prajapati at SB 11.! .6.7. making clear 
the parallel between divine and human acts. 
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of Sanskrit verbal roots, for example, explains that the verb V sram is used with reference 
to both religious austerity and fatigue. 12 

In the legend of Sunahsepa srama is associated with a life of wandering away from 
human habitats, a meaning that may be a precursor of the later association of sramana 
with wandering ascetics. Rohita has wandered in the forest for a long time in order to 
escape being killed in sacrifice by his father. When he returns Indra advises him to wan- 
der more: 

"Manifold is the prosperity of him who is weary," 
So have we heard, O Rohita; 
Evil is he who stayeth among men, 
Indra is the comrade of the wanderer. 
Do thou wander. 11 

As in other passages, here too the fruitfulness of srama is emphasized, but the activity is 
here related to wandering, whereas the opposite, namely the sedentary mode of life, 
bears no fruit. This connection of srama with wilderness and wandering, as we shall see, 
has significant implications for the semantic history of both sramana and asrama. 

1.1. 2 The Meaning of Sramana 

Sramana is another important term in Indian religious history that is etymologically 
derived from the verb ^Isram. Because of its etymological relationship to asrama and 
because several scholarly studies have attempted to establish a link between the histori- 
cal realities underlying these two terms, 14 it will be useful to examine briefly the mean- 
ing of sramana. 

This term is used frequently in post-vedic literature and in inscriptions with refer- 
ence to various types of ascetics. Buddhist and Jain canonical texts use it frequently to 
designate Buddhist and Jain monks. 15 It appears that at least by the time of Asoka (mid- 
dle of the third century b.c.e.) sramana was used principally, if not exclusively, with 
reference to non-Brahmanical ascetics. The compound word sramana-brahmana is 
used in Asokan inscriptions to indicate the double class of religious people worthy of 
honor and donations. 6 A century or so later the grammarian Patafijali uses the same 
phrase as an example to illustrate the rule of Panini about compounds in which the 
component words refer to objects that are opposed to each other. 17 The same com- 

12. Dhatupatha, 4.95 : sramu tapasi khede ca. For an assessment of its authorship and age, see Car- 
dona 1976, 161-64. See also Bhanuji DTksita on Amarasimha's Amarakosa, 2.7.3. 

13. AitB 7.15 (Keith's translation): nana srantasya srfr astlti rohita susrutna / papo nrsadvaro jana 
indra ic caratah sakha caraiveti// 

14. See, for example, Wintemitz 1926. 226. Thapar (1982, 276) writes:"The sramana, therefore, is 
one who labours towards an objective and asrama was the process of doing so. Eventually the place 
where the sramanas gathered was also called asrama." 

15. For the Buddhist use of the term see Dutt 1960, 31-53. See also Pande 1978; Deo 1956; and 
Olivelle 1974b. 

16. See Edicts of Asoka, Rock Edicts3, 4,8,9, 11, 13; Pillar Edict 7. 

17. Panini, Astadhyayl, 4.9: yesam ca virodhah sasvatikah. The rule establishes that a coordinative 
compound (dvandva) of words signifying animals between whom there is permanent enmity is 
declined in the singular. See Patafijali, Mahabhasya, I, p. 476, 1. 9. 
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pound is also used in the Pali Canon with a reference similar to that of the Asokan 

18 

inscriptions. 

An examination of early Brahmanical texts, several of which in all likelihood pre- 
date Asoka, 19 however, indicates that the clear distinction and even opposition between 
brahmana and sramana may have been a later semantic development possibly influ- 
enced by the appropriation of the latter term by non-Brahmanical sects such as Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. 

The Taittirlya Aranyaka belonging to the Black Yajurveda contains the earliest ref- 
erence to sramana in Brahmanical literature: 

The vatarasana seers (rsi) were sramanas and celibates (Qrdhvamanthinah). The seers 
went to them in supplication, but they absconded, entering the Kusmanda verses one 
after another. (The seers) found them there by means of faith and austerity. 20 

In this text sramana is associated with three other terms: vatarasana, rsi, and urdhvaman- 
thin. An examination of these may shed further light on the meaning of sramana in the 
early Brahmanical vocabulary. . 

The term vatarasana appears first in the Rgvedic hymn (10.1 36) that celebrates an 
enigmatic figure called muni, a title applied in later literature to any holy or ascetic per- 
son, but whose original meaning is far from clear. 21 He is given the epithet kesin, "the 
long-haired one." The very first verse regards him as participating in cosmic functions: 
"The long-haired one supports Agni and moisture, and heaven and earth. He is all sky to 
look upon. The long-haired one is called this light." The long hair of the muni is men- 
tioned seven times in the hymn. In the second verse the munis (now in the plural) are 
called vatarasanah ("girdled with the wind"), and they are said to wear dirty clothes 
(malah). Some scholars have seen in the term vatarasana a reference to their naked con- 
dition; it would then be a synonym of the later term digambara ("sky-clad" = naked) 
commonly used with reference to ascetic nudity. 22 It is, however, inconsistent for these 
men to be described in the same verse both as naked and as wearing dirty clothes. The 
term is more appropriately interpreted in the light of the munis' association with the 
wind, a recurrent theme in the hymn. The second half of the verse in which the term 
appears reads: "They follow the wind's swift course and go where the gods have gone 
before." Other verses echo the same theme: (3): "we have pressed on into the wind"; (4): 
"The muni . . , flies through the atmosphere"; (5): He is "the steed of the wind and the 
friend of the wind"; (7): "The wind has churned for him." Flying through the air and 

1 8. MN 1, 285-86, 400, II, 54; AN I, 1 80, III, 228.; Jat 1, 57, 187. The two terms also appear in the 
Greek and Latin accounts of India: Majumdar 1960, 425^48. 

1 9. The Taittiriya Aranyaka and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad probably predate Asoka by at least a 
couple of centuries. The Dharmasutras of Baudhayana and Gautama also are probably somewhat older 
than Asoka. For the dates of their composition, see section 3.4. 

20. TA 2.7: vatarasana ha varsayah sramana urdhvamanthino babhuvus tanrsayo 'rtham ayams re 
nilayam acarams te 'nupravisuh kusmandani tarns tesv anvavindan chraddhaya ca tapasa ca.. For a 
detailed discussion of this text see Malamoud 1977. 

21. See Keith 1925, 402; Bhandarkar 1940. 53; Pande 1957, 258-61; Ghurye 1964, 1 If; Singh 
1972,182-83. 

22. Geldner (1951, III, 369, n. 2) remarks: "D.h. nackten." Similar interpretations are given by 
Gburye 1964, 12; Pande 1978, 23-25; Malamoud 1977, 73. Sayana, on the contrary, in his commen- 
tary on this verse, explains it as a patronymic: "sons of VataraSana." It is doubtful that the term desig- 
nates a class within the Rgvedic context. 



being carried by the force of the wind are characteristics of a munfs state. When the 
term is interpreted within this context, "girdled with the wind" probably means that the 
munis' garments are swirled or blown by the wind or that the wind swirled around their 
bodies, rather than that they went about naked. 

The third verse of the hymn states that the munis are unmadita maunyena. The term 
unmadita, frequently used in later literature with reference to ascetic behavior, 23 can 
refer to madness, intoxication, frenzy, or trance. The munis are thus intoxicated, fren- 
zied, in a trance, or out of their mind as a result of or by the power of their "munihood." 
This may indicate that their status as muni was closely associated with special psychic 
states or powers that they exhibited. "The prattle of the muni Aitasa" (aitasapralapa) in 
the. Aitareya Brahmana (7.33) also suggests the irrational quality of a munfs trance. In 
the latter episode his son covers Aitasa's mouth while he was prattling and remarks, "our 
father has gone out of his mind." The munis are said to roam wild areas, to tread the path 
of beasts, Gandharvas, and Apsarases. They drink from the same cup as Rudra, a god 

24 

associated with asceticism and the wilderness. 

By the time of the Taittinya Aranyaka, however, the meaning of the term vatarasana 
appears to have undergone some changes. The author of this text uses the term no longer 
as an adjective but as a noun denominating a class of rsis. In an earlier passage the 
same text (TA 1.23) describes how three classes of rsis — Aruna, Ketu, and 
Vatarasana — originated from the flesh that fell off when Prajapati shook his body after 
he had performed austerities (tapas). The rsis ("seers") are regarded as the founding 
fathers of the Brahmanical tradition. They discovered the knowledge contained in the 
Veda as well as in all other branches of learning. This title is one of the highest honors 
that the authors of Brahmanical texts bestow on a person. Its use here indicates that the 
Vatarasanas were considered to have belonged to that elite class of Brahmanical ances- 
tors. It is highly significant, therefore, that the terms sramana and urdhvamanthin are 
used to describe them. 

The latter term is clearly an adjective qualifying rsi. The ambiguity of the term man- 
thin makes the meaning of the compound word unclear. Manthin can refer to the penis as 
well as to the sperm (Malamoud 1977, 73). If it refers to the penis, the compound means 
"ithyphallic." It would then be a synonym of urdhvaliriga, the more common term in 
later literature, and would confirm the munis' relationship to the ithyphallic god 
Rudra-Siva already hinted at in RV 10.136.7. If, on the other hand, manthin means 
sperm, the compound means "one who retains his sperm." It would then be a synonym 

23. See, for example, JU 69: anunmatta unmattavad acarantah — "although they are sane, they 
behave like madmen." The NpU (154) says that an ascetic "acts like a fool, a lunatic, or a goblin" 
( balonmattapisaca vat) . 

24. The information on the muni in other early vedic texts is extremely meager. The RV 8. 1 7. 1 4 (= 
S V 1.275) calls Indra "the friend of munis," and the RV 7.56.8 says that the wind roars like a muni. The 
AV 8.6.17 lists "munPs hair" among the evil ones exorcised from a woman. In verse 5 of the same 
hymn an asura ("demon") is called kesi ("long-haired"). See also AV 7.74.1; Bloomfield 1899, 98; 
Malamoud 1977,73. 

25. The point the TA text (2.7) wants to make is not that these munis were girdled with the wind, 
but that the Vatarasana class of munis were sramanas and Qrdhvamanthins. Malamoud's (1977, 72) 
translation — "Les ceinturds de vent 6taient des rs/'sramanes pleins de continence" — does not take into 
account this change in meaning of the term or its use as a class name earlier in the text. Sayana (on TA) 
with greater perspicacity takes it as a patronymic and refers to the earlier chapter of the text that distin- 
guishes the three classes. 
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of the more common urdhvaretas. In either case, however, the adjective appears to indi- 
cate that the Vatarasana rs/s practiced sexual control of some kind. This does not neces- 
sarily imply, however, that they practiced total continence or celibacy. 26 

Now the syntax of this passage clearly demands that sramana should have the same 
syntactical function as urdhvamanthin; both should be taken as adjectives that describe 
the seers. Those.who interpret sramana to indicate a class of ascetics to which the seers 
belong are assigning to this term a meaning derived from other, and possibly later, con- 
texts. The meaning of this term, moreover, should not be simply assumed to be the 
same as in these later ascetical contexts. We need to search for its meaning within the 
context of the vedic use of the related terms Vs'ram and srama. Sramana in that context 
obviously means a person who is in the habit of performing srama. Far from separating 
these seers from the vedic ritual tradition, therefore, sramana places them right at the 
center of that tradition. Those who see them as non-Brahmanical, anti-Brahmanical, or 



The use of the title rsi, moreover, demonstrates that the Vatarasanas were not only 
regarded as Brahmins but also as part of the elite group of mythical ancestors who were 
the founders of the Brahmanical tradition. The use of the term sramana to describe them, 
however, indicates that they were a group of special people given to practices and a life 
style far from common. Taken together with the term vatarasana and its historical link to 
the muni, we may not be too wrong in concluding that the adjective sramana referred to 
their uncommonly strenuous way of life. 

We come across this term also in a text of the White Yajurveda, the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, generally regarded as one of the earliest of the Upanisads. Describing the 
state of deep sleep in which there are no dreams or desires and in which the individual is 
in the embrace of the self, the Upanisad declares: 

In this state a father is a not a father, a mother is not a mother, worlds are not worlds, 
gods are not gods, the Vedas are not Vedas, a thief is not a thief, an abortionist is not 
an abortionist, a Candala is not a Candala, a Paulkasa is not a Paulkasa, 29 a sramana is 
not a sramana, and a tapasa is not a tapasa. (BaU 4.3.22) 

In this passage the two terms sramana and tapasa are clearly nouns denoting classes of 
people, just as the other words of the list. It is unclear, however, whether these two terms 
refer to well-established and identifiable groups, in the same way as do, for example, the 
terms gods, Vedas, and Candalas, or whether they indicate broad categories into which 
individuals fall because of their behavior, as in the case of thieves and abortionists. I pre- 
fer to interpret them in the latter sense, which corresponds to the understanding of srama 
and tapas in the vedic literature, than to read into them the later classification of ascetics 

26. This interpretation is made by Malamoud 1977, 72, when he translates the term as "pleins de 
continence." See also Sharma 1 939, 1 9. 

27. See, for example, Malamoud 1977, 73; Sharma 1939, 19. 

28. For such interpretations, see Bhandarkar 1940, 53; Chakraborti 1973, 14; Barua 1921, 242; 
Chanda 1934, 98; Sharma 1939, 18-20; Pande 1978. 

29. A Candala is an outcaste at the lowest end of the social hierarchy. Even his touch pollutes an 
upper-caste person. A Paulkasa is a similar social outcaste, the offspring of a low-caste father and an 
upper-caste mother. 
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into hermits (rapasa) and wandering ascetics. 3 It is clear, however, that as in the 
Taittirlya passage, so here too sramanas belong to the Brahmanical tradition. 

The relationship of sramana to the vedic ritual tradition is underscored by the use of 
the related term sramanaka in the Dharmasutras with reference to the sacred fire of a her- 
mit. The expression sramanakenagnim adhaya ("having installed the fire according to 
the sramanaka procedure") occurs in three Sutras. 3 ' Contrary to Buhler, it is clear that 
sramanaka does not refer to a text but to a special procedure for establishing the sacred 
fire. 32 The Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra uses the compound word sramanakagni where 
sramanaka appears to be the designation of the hermit's fire rather than of the procedure 
for its establishment. 33 The Vaikhanasa also contains a description of the procedure for 
installing the sramanaka fire, although it is highly unlikely that the authors of the early 
Sutras had in mind the procedure described in this rather late text. 

The significant point for our discussion, however, is that the Dharma texts use this 
term not only within the context of what is obviously a Brahmanical institution but also 
with specific reference to the ritual fire and the ritual activity of a hermit. This relation- 
ship between sramana and ritual activities is further confirmed by the Baudhayana 
Srautasutra (16.30), which, in describing a sacrificial rite of munis, refers to the per- 
former of this sacrifice as sramana? 4 

From the use of sramana in the early Brahmanical literature we can draw the follow- 
ing conclusions. The term is used predominantly in an adjectival sense to describe a spe- 
cial way of life of certain seers, although the literature does not provide details of that 
life. It is reasonable to assume, however, that this mode of life was considered in some 
way extraordinary and that it incorporated the ritual exertions indicated by the term 

30. Samkara, for example, in his commentary on this passage interprets the former as a samnyasin 
and the latter as a vanapratha. It is always a temptation to read earlier texts in the light of later classifica- 
tory schemes in imitation of the commentators, a temptation that historians must clearly guard against. 
The terms s'rama and tapas, as we have seen (section 1 . 1 . 1 ), are often coupled in early texts to refer to 
two closely related sets of activities. The derivative nouns, sramana and tapasa, very likely are similarly 
coupled in this passage. 

3 1 . BDh 2.11.15; GDh 3.27; VaDh 9. 10. 

32. At GDh 3.27 and VaDh 9. 10 Buhler translates sramanakena as "according to the (rule of the) 
Sramanaka (Sutra)," whereas at BDh 2.1 1.15 he translates it as "according to the Sramanaka (rule)." 
Buhler probably followed the explanations of Maskarin and Haradatta (on GDh 3.27) who take the 
term to refer to the "Vaikhanasa Treatise" ( vaikhanasaiastra). Govinda Svamin (on BDh 2. 1 1 . 1 5) more 
accurately explains: sramano namadhanavidhir asti vaikhanasasastre, tenagnim adhaya — "in the 
Vaikhanasa Treatise there is a procedure named iramana for establishing a fire; having established the 
fire according to that." See also MBh 1 .8 1 . 1 2; 1 2.9. 11; 12.21.15; 15.25.13; 15.35.4. 

33. VaiDh 1.6,7; 2.1,4,5. See also VaiG 1.8. At the offering of clarified butter (aghara) in the 
sramanaka fire, special mantras are recited. These are given in the Vaikhanasa Samhita and they 
include the phrase sramanakayajham avahayami — "I invite the sramanaka sacrifice." See Caland's 
translation of the VaiDh 8.6, p. 188-89. The Agnivesya Grhyasutra (2.7. 10), again a rather late work, 
uses the term sramana with reference to this fire. 

34. The Mahabharata (12.21.14) contains the expression vidhina sramanena ("according to the 
sramana rule") with reference to the manner in which a king should live in a forest after he has abdi- 
cated in favor of his son. We can also find instances in the epic literature where the term sramana is used 
with reference to a variety of Brahmanical ascetics; Ram 1.1.46; 1.13.8; 3.69.19; 3.70.7; 4.18.31 
(where the reference is uncertain); MBh 12.50.18; 13.135.104 (where it is one of Visnu's epithets). It is 
uncertain whether the naked sramana in MBh 1 .3.136 is a Brahmin. 
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srama. The term in its use in the Brahmanical documents, however, implies no opposi- 
tion to either Brahmins or householders; in all likelihood it did not refer to an identifi- 
able class of people, much less to ascetic groups as it does in later literature. 

/. 1.3 Asrama as a Place and as a Way of Life 

Ancient Indian literature reveals two meanings of the term asrama. The first is that of a 
residence where holy people live and perform religious austerities. When it refers to 
such a residence, the term is commonly translated as "hermitage." This is by far its most 
common meaning; it is so used in Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jain literary sources, as 
well as in what might be called non-religious texts such as drama, poetry, and fables. 
The second meaning of the term is that of a religious or holy way of life. The latter is, in 
all likelihood, a technical usage, as it occurs exclusively in Brahmanical literature and 
mainly within the context of the asrama system. 

Although there appears to be a scholarly consensus that asrama refers to a place or 

35 

a mode of life associated with religious exertion, there is a minority opinion which 
takes asrama to mean a place of rest. 36 Under this hypothesis the prefix "a" would have 
to be construed as the strong vowel grade (vrddhi) of the privative prefix "a". Srama, 
moreover, would have to be taken in its first meaning, namely fatigue, which has no 
religious connotation. According to this hypothesis, therefore, asrama is derived from 
a-srama ("lack of fatigue"). The Ramayajja(4.13.16) appears to support this derivation 
when it calls the hermitage (asrama) of the Saptajanah sages "a place that destroys 

37 

fatigue" (sramanasana): In all likelihood, however, the poet is here only attempting 
to draw a picture of one aspect of a hermitage, the peace and quiet of its surroundings 
and inhabitants, by the use of what I would call "phonetic etymology," a frequent prac- 
tice in Indian literature, often amounting to nothing more than a play on the phonetic 
similarity between words. If this were the original meaning it is difficult to explain 
how the term could have been used with reference to religious modes of life which the 
tradition considers as entailing ceaseless effort and toil. 3 The Indian grammatical tra- 

35. Gonda 1960-63, 1, 287 n. 1 1 ; Sprockhoff 1 976, 5; Winternitz 1926, 227; Sharma 1939, 14-15; 
Deussen 1909, 128; Rhys Davids 1903, 249; Kane 1974, 11.1,425. 

36. Macdonell and Keith 1912, I, 68, translate it as "resting place," and they are followed by 
Prabhu 1954, 83. Miller and Wertz (1976, 6) more explicitly regard the word as a negative: "Asrama, 
the negative of the Sanskrit root s'ram (to exert oneself), means 'a place of peace.'" Strictly it could not 
be the negative, since the privative suffix is not "a " but the short "a". 

37. A similar expression occurs also in the MBh 3.82.*423: asramam sramasokavinasanam — "an 
asrama that destroys fatigue and sorrow." 

38. Quite frequently Indian authors draw etymological relationships between words that have pho- 
netic similarities. They then proceed to uncover semantic equivalences based on such phonetic ety- 
mologies- This is clearly a pedagogical strategy, and the authors' intent is not to teach etymologies but 
to draw out what they regard as the innermost and the most significant meaning of a term. Given the 
advances made by Indian grammarians, it is quite likely that these authors usually know the grammati- 
cally correct etymologies of the terms whose meanings they seek to elucidate through phonetic equiva- 
lences. 

39. Those who wish to exalt the householder often use the argument that the householder's life is 
far more difficult (duskara) than those of the other asramas: MBh 12.20.6-14; 1 2.23.6; 12.261.58: 
Renouncers have an easy life (sramasyoparama: MBh 12.261.10), whereas the householders toil 
(srama: MBh 12.261.59). Sec also MDh 2.168 where Srama as "religious exertion or toil" is used proba- 
bly with reference to the asramas. 
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dition, moreover, clearly considers the suffix to be the particle "a " rather than the priva- 
tive. 

The exact modification of meaning that the prefix "a " imparts to the term srama, 
however, is unclear. The modification is certainly not as radical as, for example, when 
this prefix is used before verbs of motion. 41 Indeed, outside the lexicons I have not found 
a single example of the prefix "a " used with a verbal form of Vsram. The compound 
occurs only in the nominal form asrama and in its derivatives such as asramin. The only 
explanation of the prefix "a " to be found among commentators is that it indicates 
emphasis and intensity. 43 The lexicographers, moreover, are unanimous in explaining 
asrama as religious exertion. 

Asrama, we may conclude, refers to religious exertion. The term, however, is used 
in ancient Indian literature with two distinct but related meanings: it refers to both a resi- 
dence for and a mode of life devoted to religious exertion. Which of these is the root 
meaning from which the other is derived? Winternitz (1926, 227) gives priority to the 
latter: 

The word asrama (from the same root sram as sramana) probably denoted at first "the 
religious exertion" of sramanas, ascetics and forest dwellers, and consequently it also 
received the meaning "place for religious exertion," "hermitage." 

Sharma (1939, 14) agrees with Winternitz. Sprockhoff 44 also gives priority to a mode of 
life. According to him, however, the term originally referred to the life of a householder, 
and he strongly — and properly — objects to Winternitz's association of asrama with the 
life of sramanas. 

The evidence, however, appears to point the other way; the more basic meaning of 
asrama, I believe, is that of a residence for religious exertion. The term is used with ref- 
erence to a mode of life mainly within the confines of the asrama system. 45 The latter 

40. The term is derived from a + •Jsram by adding the ghan suffix (= a), according to Panini, 
Astadhyayi, 3.3.19. The vrddhi of the radical vowel, which should normally occur here (e.g., arama, 
avasa) is suppressed according to Panini, ibid., 7.3.34. See also the lexicographical references in the 
following notes. 

41. In verbs of motion the prefix changes the direction of the motion, thus imparting a meaning 
opposite to that of the simple verb: e.g., Vgam — "to go," and a-Vgam — "to come"; Vda — "to give," and 
a-Vda — "to receive." 

42. The verb as'ramyatiis used by lexicographers to explain the etymology of asrama, but it is prob- 
ably an artificial term serving a grammatical purpose: asmims catustake asramyanti tapasyanty asminn 
asrame pratyekam vartate — "in these four they toil, they do austerities; in this asrama a person lives, in 
one at a time" (KsTrasvamin on Amarasimha's Amarakoia 2.7.3). Bhanuji Diksita (on Amarakosa 
2.7.3-4) indicates the double meaning as place and way of life: asramyanty atra anena va — "they toil 
here or by means of it." Haradatta (on ApDh 2.21 . 1) appears to follow the lexicographers: asramyanty 
esu sreyo' rthinah purusa ity asramah — "asramas get their meaning by the fact that people who seek 
bliss toil in them." The Ganapatha (on Panini, Astadhyayi, 2.4.31, no. 1 17) lists the term among those 
that can be declined either as a masculine or as a neuter noun. See also Amarasimha's Amarakosa 2.1 A; 
Durgasimha, Linganusasana, 66. 

43. Bhanuji Diksita on Amarasimha's Amarakosa 2.7.3-4 explains: a samantac chramo ' tra — 
"there is toil all around (or completely) here." A similar explanation of "a " in the term an/la ("dark") is 
given by Mallinatha in his commentary on Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa, 3.8. 

44. Sprockhoff 1976,5,54; 1979,412n. 139; 1981, 82. Deussen (1909, 128) gives the two mean- 
ings and enigmatically remarks: "It may be doubted which of the two meanings is the original." 

45. 1 shall discuss below the few occurrences alluded to by Sprockhoff and Meyer in support of the 
hypothesis that the term first referred to the life of a householder. 
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should be regarded, therefore, as a technical use. When the term is used outside that con- 
text it invariably refers to a residence. In the Brhaddevata (5.64; 6.99), in the Gopatha 
Brahmana(].2.8), and with great frequency in the two epics and in Sanskrit belles lettres 
and fables, the term is used with reference to the residence of a special type of Brah- 
min. This, moreover, is the only meaning of the term in all non-Brahmanical literature, 
including the Pali Canon. It is difficult to see how such a common and broad use of the 
term could have been derived from its more technical and narrow use. The presumption 
clearly has to be that the latter must be a secondary and derived meaning. 

Within the Indian context, however, the distinction between these two meanings and 
the priority of the one over the other are not issues as important as they might appear to 
be. Ancient Indian thought closely associated a definite pattern of behavior or conduct 
with a specific place or region. A good example of this tendency is the claim that the cus- 
toms prevailing in a region of north-central India called Aryavarta ("region of the 
Aryas") are to be regarded as authoritative on questions of dharma. 41 Indeed, even the 
Indian grammarians defined the cultured elites (sista) who spoke proper Sanskrit "by 
their place of residence (nivasa) and their way of life (acara). And that way of life is 
found only in Aryavarta." 4 " Manu (MDh 2.22-24) goes as far as to advise the Aryas to 
live only in that region. A tale containing a discussion between a jackal and a tiger 
recorded in the Mahabharata (12. 112) is instructive with regard to the common Indian 
association between proper conduct and proper place. The jackal, whose normal place 
of residence is a cemetery, a place universally regarded as impure, argues against that 
common association between virtue and geography. One can attain contemplation even 
in a cemetery, the jackal argues, while an airama (probably a hermitage) is not necessar- 
ily a mark of righteousness. 

One kills a Brahmin in an asrama, 
One gives a cow in a non-as'rarna. 
Does the former not constitute a sin? 
And that gift, has it been given in vain? 

(MBh 12.1 12.14) 

Given the close association between place of habitation and way of life, it did not 
require a giant semantic leap to call by the name asrama the life of those who lived in 
asramas. Conversely, we find that the modes of life of those belonging to the asramas of 
student, householder, and hermit are often referred to by their respective residences: 
teacher's house, home, and forest or wilderness. 49 The verb Vvas ("to dwell"), more- 

46. In the Ramayana 1 have been able to find only one instance (2.98.58) where the term is used with 
reference to a mode of life, that too clearly within the context of the asrama system (see section 3.4. 1 ). Resi- 
dence is, of course, the common meaning of the term in later Sanskrit belles lettres (kavya) and drama. 

47. BDh 1.1.2.9-12; VaDh 1.8-15. With reference to the Brahmavarta, a similarly holy region, 
Manu (MDh 2.20) advises: "All people on earth should learn their respective mores from a Brahmin 
bom in that country." 

48. Patanjali, Mahabhasya on Panini, Astadhyay/, 6.3.109 (Kielhorn edition, III, 174). On this 
question see the interesting comments of Deshpande 1985: 1 3 1-36. 

49. ApDh 2.21.1 calls the first simply acaryakulam ("teacher's family or house") and the MBh 
12.174.8(2) uses the expression gurukulavasah ("dwelling at the teacher's house"). Manu (MDh 4.1; 
6.33) speaks of living at the teacher's house, at home, and in the forest. The householder's state is often 
called grhasrama ("house- asrama y. MDh 6.1; ViDh 33.2; 58.1; 59.1. 27. 28, 29; MBh 1.3.83; 3.2.59; 
1 2.6 1.4,12; 1 2.66. 1 8; 1 2. 1 84. 1 7. Cf. also YDh 3.56; JU 64.3; MDh 6.33. 
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over, is used regularly with reference to the pursuance of an asrama, reinforcing again 
the association between conduct and place. 50 The Mahabharata (3. 1 34. 10), for example, 
calls the four asramas "four houses" (niketana). 



Irrespective of whether its root meaning is residence or mode of life, the crucial question 
for our study is whose residence or way of life was at first characterized as asrama. On 
the basis of the available evidence it is not possible to give a precise or certain answer to 
that question. It is even unclear whether during the earliest period of its use the term 
referred to an identifiable class of people. 

. It is nevertheless possible, I believe, to answer the question in a general way by 
showing what the term certainly did not mean and, more positively, by indicating the 
types of people and activities that the term may have comprehended. In what follows I 
expect to demonstrate that ( 1 ) asrama did not refer to ascetic habitats or modes of life, if 
by ascetic we understand values and institutions that oppose the Brahmanical value sys- 
tem centered around the householder; 51 (2) on the contrary, asrama is fundamentally a 
Brahmanical concept and refers to habitats and life styles dedicated to the principal 
obligations of a Brahmanical householder; (3) originally and outside the context of the 
asrama system, nevertheless, the term did not refer to simply any householder but to 
exceptional Brahmins who dedicated their lives in an extraordinary manner to religious 
exercise (s'rama), living, in all likelihood, in areas somewhat removed from villages and 
towns. 

There is no evidence to support Winternitz's (1926, 227) view that asrama "denoted 
at first 'the religious exertion' of sramanas, ascetics and forest dwellers." The etymolog- 
ical connection between the two terms is clearly insufficient evidence to draw such a 
conclusion. Asrama is fundamentally a Brahmanical institution and, as we shall see, it is 
depicted as such even in non-Brahmanical sources. We have seen, moreover, the use of 
the term sramana within strictly Brahmanical contexts. We have also seen the use of the 
term s~ramanika with reference to the ritual fire of Brahmanical hermits whose residence 
many sources identify as airama 52 In the epics, too, residents of as'ramas are occasion- 
ally identified as sramana." These, however, are not sufficient grounds for concluding 
that a&rama originally meant the residence or life style of Brahmanical sramanas, if this 
is taken to mean Brahmanical ascetics living celibate lives in the wilderness. Indeed, 
within the Brahmanical context both sramana and as'rama are associated with the activ- 
ity central to the Brahmanical view of dharma, namely the sacrifice. 

One reason why scholars have attempted to find a connection between asrama and 
anti-Brahmanical ascetical institutions is the prevalent but mistaken view (see section 
3.3.1) that the asrama system was created by Brahmins to stem the tide of the ascetical 
movement by coopting into the Brahmanical system the very institutions that opposed it 

50. VaDh7.3 (avaset): MDh4.1 (usitva gurau); 5.169 (grhe vaset); 6.1 {vane vaset); ViDh51.66 
(grhe gurav aranye vanivasan); MBh 12.235.1; 12.313.17-20. 

51 . For the major aspects of this value system, see section 2.1. 

52. BDh 3.3.20; VaiDh2.2,3. 

53. Ram 1.1.46; 1.13.8; 3.69.19; 3.70.7; MBh 12.150.18; 13.135.104. Cf. also MBh 1.3.136, 
where the reference may be to a non-Brahmanical ascetic. 
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(Heesterman 1 964, 24). If asrama was an ascetic concept, the argument goes, then its use 
with reference to the Brahmanical householder is meant to indicate that a householder's 
life is as good as an ascetic's. The very opposite, as we shall see (section 3.3.4), appears 
to have been the case. The authors of the asrama system were coopting a good 
Brahmanical term to indicate that the ascetic life was as good as the ideal Brahmanical 
life expressed by the term asrama. 

Our discussion of the meaning of srama also supports the association of asrama with 
the central values and activities of Brahmanism, values and activities that form the basis 
of the Brahmanical theology of the householder. In several of his recent writings 
Sprockhoff has argued strongly for this position. According to Sprockhoff, asrama 
originally referred to the life of a householder. This view was already put forward by 
Meyer (1927, 316-17) in his discussion of the parisad ("Brahmanical council": see sec- 
tion 7.4). 

One problem with Meyer's and Sprockhoff 's interpretations is that they take asrama 
to refer to a householder's life in general and not merely to extraordinary householders 
who dedicated their life totally to the Brahmanical ideals. I think this is too broad an 
application. If such a generic use was current in the Brahmanical tradition we should 
expect to find it in discussions about marriage and about the duties of a householder. As 
we have noted, it is absent in the early Brahmana texts, and even the Dharmasutras never 
use it in their discussion of the householder outside the narrow confines of the asrama 
system. The term is conspicuous by its absence in the early Grhyasutras, which deal 
specifically with domestic rites including marriage. If it was a common term for a 
Brahmanical householder, moreover, we may expect to find it with that meaning in Bud- 
dhist and other non-Brahmanical sources. 

The very newness of the term asrama argues against the contention that it meant 
simply the life of a householder. Neologisms are rarely coined \o refer to well-known 
ideas or institutions; they are mostly resorted to when people are groping for a way to 
express something new, or at the very least, a new aspect of something old. It makes 
more sense, therefore, to see it as a term coined to indicate the extraordinary life and 
dwelling adopted by some exceptional Brahmins. 

The evidence from Brahmanical and Buddhist sources, in fact, indicates that asrama 
probably had just such a restricted meaning. It appears that the term was applied not to 
just any householder but to the place and/or life of a very special category of 
Brahmanical householders. These householders did not constitute a uniform category of 
people. There was, for example, quite an ancient distinction between Brahmins devoted 
to learning and scholarship (srotriya) and those who performed household duties 
(grhamedhin). The early literature on dharma also establishes distinctions between 
householders on the basis of their livelihood. 55 It appears that those who were associated 
with the asramas constituted a similar special class different from common house- 
holders. 

The Pali term assama (Sk. asrama) is used with some frequency in the Buddhist 
Canon. Given the uncertainty of the dates of the various texts that form the Pali Canon, it 

54. Sprockhoff 1976, 1979, 1981. 1984. On the interpretation of vrddhasrama {"asrama of the 
aged"), see Sprockhoff 1987. 250. 

55. JB 2.225. See Heesterman 1 964, 1 1 ; Sprockhoff 1 984, 2 1-25; and section 6.1 . 1-2. 



is difficult to draw accurate historical conclusions from the Pali usage of the term. A 
wide spectrum of texts in the Canon, however, use this term with a very similar, if not 
identical, meaning. 56 This consistency may permit us to conclude that it must corre- 
spond at least roughly to the dominant meaning of the term also in the Brahmanical soci- 
ety to which these texts refer. 

Assama is used in the Pali Canon invariably with reference to a residence not of any 
Brahmin householder but of a special type of Brahmin. Such Brahmins are often, but not 
always, called jatila, indicating that they were distinguished by their matted hair. 57 
These assamas were located in the wilderness, that is in the uninhabited area outside a 
village or town. 58 There are indications that they were located not far from a village; 
when Ananda, for example, asks the Buddha to visit Rammaka's assama after begging 
in the city of Savatthi, he says that it is not very far (avidura: MN 1, 160). 

A constant feature of an assama is the presence of the sacred fire. Some texts speak 
of a fire stall in which the sacred fire was kept and jatilas are given the epithet "fire-wor- 
shipping." 59 A dominant feature of the life of these Brahmins, as depicted in the Pali 
sources, was the worship of the sacred fire. Furthermore, they did not always live soli- 
tary or celibate lives. We hear of families, possibly groups of related families, living in 
an assama. Sexual activity clearly took place within these communities. When Sela 60 
visits Keniya, for example, and sees all the residents of the assama busy preparing a feast 
he thinks that there is going to be a marriage. The terms pannakutT and pannasala ("hut 
made with leaves"), it appears, are used as equivalents of assama. 

Several Buddhist texts note that living in an assama was the normal life of the earli- 
est Brahmins who were dedicated to holiness. The Brahmanical seers (rs/, Pali isi) are 
said to have followed this mode of life. The term isipabbajja ("the rsfs mode of going 
forth") is used to indicate the undertaking of this mode of life. These holy ancestors are 
contrasted by the Buddhists with the unholy life of present-day Brahmins who live in 
villages (DN 1, 104; 111,94). 

The Buddhist admiration for Brahmins living in assamas is clear. They were 
exempted, for example, from the probationary period (parivasa) of four months prior to 
their initial admission into the Buddhist monastic order (Vin 1,71). The story of the con- 
version of the three Kassapa brothers (Vin 1 , 24-38), who were jatila Brahmins living in 
isramas, is probably intended to demonstrate the victory of the Buddha over the best 
that Brahmanism had to offer. The encounter of the Buddha in the company of Uruvela 
Kassapa, the most senior of the three, with King Bimbisara of Magadha is instructive. 
Bimbisara wonders aloud whether the Buddha has become Kassapa's disciple or vice 
versa. Then follows the verse account of the Buddha's question and Kassapa's reply: 

What knowledge have you gained, O inhabitant of Uruvela, that has induced 
you, who were renowned for your penances, to forsake your sacred fire? I ask 

56. For a listing of these occurrences, see Critical Pali Dictionary, pp. 52 1-22, and Pali Tipitakam 
Concordance, p. 295. 

57. Vin 1 , 24-38; DN II, 339. The jatila manner of wearing the hair — either matted or braided — is 
closely associated with Brahmins. It is prescribed in ApDh 1 .2.3 1-32 for even Brahmanical students. 

58. DN 11,339. 

59. See Vin 1 , 7 1 ; DN II, 339; MN 1 , 501 . 

60. See the Selasutta in SuN p. 102-12; MN II, 146.Foravariant of the story see Vin 1,245. 

61 . See, forexample. Jat II. 283-85; MN II, 154-55; DN II, 339. 
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you, Kassapa, this question: How is it that your fire sacrifice has become 
deserted? 

It is visible things and sounds, and also tastes, pleasures and woman that the sacri- 
fices speak of; because I understood that whatever belongs to existence is filth, there- 
fore I took no more delight in sacrifices and offerings. 6 * 

These verses highlight both the centrality of the fire sacrifice in the life of these 
Brahmanical holy men and the significance attached to its abandonment in Buddhist 
asceticism. 

The Buddhist accounts are corroborated by Brahmanical evidence. The Brhadde- 
vata, which is assigned to the fifth century B.C.E., uses the term asrama in two episodes. 
The first is the story of Syavasva (BrD, 5.50-81), the son of the rsi Arcananas and the 
grandson of the rsi Atri. All three are said to have lived in an asrama (BrD 5.64). Arcana- 
nas and Syavasva once went to king RathavTti Darbhya's palace to perform a sacrifice 
for the king. When they saw the king's daughter, Syavasva promptly fell in love with 
her, while Arcananas, for his part, thought she would make a perfect daughter-in-law. 
The story ends with Syavasva marrying the king's daughter. The second story is about a 
girl named Apala, who is the daughter of Atri and lived in the asrama of her father (BrD 
6.99). Here it is the god Indra who falls in love with her and cures her skin disease. 

Several points of these stories are significant for our investigation. All these rs/s, 
who lived in asramas, were married and had children; indeed, Arcananas used the occa- 
sion of the sacrifice to obtain a good wife for his son. They not only performed the fire 
rituals, but also officiated at sacrifices for important people in society. 

The two epics are also full of references to and descriptions of asramas, the inhabi- 
tants of which were married and had children. The sacred fire and fire rituals were the 
major focus of their lives. » 

One point clearly emerges from the above discussion: the inhabitants of these asra- 
mas are depicted as following a life style radically different from that of forest hermits 
(vanaprastha) described in later literature within the context of the asrama system. The 
latter were celibates who often assumed this life style only in their old age. The confu- 
sion that one sees in the epic and later literature is caused by the conflation of several 
types of eremitical asceticism into a single institution. At some point, moreover, the 
asrama mode of life must have become idealized, an ideal that was projected back to the 
ancient rs/s, the founding fathers of the Brahmanical tradition. 

What is significant for our study, however, is that the life of the asrama-dwelling 
Brahmins was much closer to that expected of all Brahmanical householders than to 
later ascetic modes of life, and that in its early usage asrama defined more the ideal life 
of a Brahmin householder than that of an ascetic. This is the real significance of Meyer's 
and Sprockhoff's insights. This meaning, furthermore, closely follows the meaning of 
srama in the vedic literature, lending further support to its priority. 

62. Vin 1 , 36. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg's translation, p. 138. 

63. The Gopatha Brahmana is the only one to use asrama. There also it is a place of residence of 
rsis. The Gopatha, however, according to Keith (TS, tr. I, p. ciii), "is certainly the latest of the 
Brahmanas." 

64. For a long description of asramas in the Ramayana see Vyas 1 967, 266-73. 
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In this context, Sprockhoff's 65 explanation of the compound words asramapara and 
atyasramin makes much better sense than those of earlier scholars who attempted to 
explain them within the context of the asrama system. The former term occurs in the 
Laghu-Samnyasa Upanisad (\5. 2). With reference to a Brahmin who has maintained the 
vedic fires and who has recovered after being at the point of death, the text states: 
svastho vasramaparam gaccheyam iti — "or if he recovers he resolves: T wish to go 
beyond the asrama.'" The reference here is not to the asrama system. What is meant 
here, as Sprockhoff (1976, 54) points out, is that the person decides to go beyond his 
asrama, namely the life of a householder, or more generally the life of sacrifice and pro- 
creation. A similar "going beyond" is also the likely meaning of the term atyasramin, 
which occurs in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (6.21); the term refers to people who have 
gone beyond the householder's life and not to enlightened people who are not compre- 
hended by the asrama system.'* In these compounds we already note the expansion of 
the semantic range of asrama to include all Brahmin householders and not just the 
exceptional ones living in asramas, an expansion that is evident also in the asrama sys- 
tem. 

Even in later times we observe the use of similar compounds that assumes asrama to 
be the life of a householder. For example, Vasistha (VaDh 17.52) uses the expression 
asramantaragatah to refer to people who have proceeded to an asrama different from that 
of the householder. The compound asramantara is used with the meaning "other than a 
householder" in the Mahabharata and even by medieval authors such as Samkara and 
Kumarila. 67 This is clearly a vestige of the old meaning ossified in a common compound 
and further corroborates our conclusion that the term in its earliest usage must have 
referred to some type of householder. 

What conclusions then can we draw from the above discussion with regard to the 
original meaning of asrama! Two uncertainties make any conclusion extremely tenta- 
tive. First, we are uncertain about the dates of both the Buddhist and the Brahmanical 
documents. Second, we are not sure whether the documents we have examined reflect 
the actual historical conditions prevalent at the time of their composition, or whether 
they are describing an ideal type according to established literary canons. 

With all these caveats, however, I feel we can draw a few safe conclusions with 



65. See Sprockhoff 1976, 5, 54; 1979, 412, n. 139; 1981, 82. In the Laghu-Samnyasa Upanisad 
(18.1) the term asram/n is used to describe a student who has completed his vedic study. It is unclear 
whether this use supports Sprockhoff's thesis, because in the same passage at 1 7. 1 2, for example, stu- 
dentship is called asrama. Sprockhoff's general interpretation of these terms, however, is plausible, 
even if asrama may not have been a common term for all householders. 

66. See Deussen 1906, 368; Wintemitz 1926, 217; Weinrich 1929, 83; Silburn in her edition of the 
SvU (Paris. 1948), pp. 1 , 75. The term occurs also in the Kaivalya Upanisad, 24. The same Upanisad (5) 
uses the related term atyasramastha. In later literature that I will discuss in section 8.2. this term is used 
regularly to mean "beyond the asramas" with reference to the highest type of renouncers or to enlight- 
ened renouncers. But in those contexts asrama does not mean merely the householder's state but the 
usual four asramas. 

67. MBh 12.63.21; 12.66.3; 12.308.44; Samkara on VeS 3.4.17-20 (where the compound is used 
frequently); on Ball 4.5.15 (p. 717); on TU 1.12 (p. 41); Kumarila. Tantravartika on PMS 1.3.4 (p. 
110). 
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regard to the original meaning of asrama . ( 1 ) It referred to the place and by extension the 
life of exceptional Brahmins. (2) The life of these Brahmins centered around the mainte- 
nance of and the offering of oblations in the sacred fire. They are also depicted as per- 
forming tapas ("austerities"), a concept that we saw was closely associated with srama. 
(3) They were married and had children. The presence of a wife, as we shall see (section 
2.1.2) is absolutely necessary for the performance of the fire sacrifice. (4) They lived 
apart from normal society, even though it is not altogether certain whether the asramas 
were always located in the wilderness. 

1.2 The Meaning of the Asrama System 

I have chosen to call the teaching regarding the four asramas "the asrama system." I use 
the term "system" to highlight two of its significant aspects. First, the system seeks to 
classify or arrange under four rubrics a variety of observable life styles and thereby to 
make them integral parts of dharma. Second, the system links these parts to show a logi- 
cal plan and establishes an orderly and methodical way of assuming one or several of 
these life styles. The system, as I have used it, operates primarily at the theological and 
normative levels. I do not use the term in the sense of an organic whole existing in the 
world as a physical or a social reality, such as the solar system or the caste system. 

1.2. 1 The System as a Theological Construct 

I stated at the outset that confusion regarding the meaning of the asrama system has 
impaired most studies of this subject. A major question and the source of much confu- 
sion regarding its meaning is whether the asrama system is a social institution that paral- 
lels the system of classes and castes ( vama and jati: see section 7.2) with which it is com- 
monly coupled in Brahmanical literature, or whether it is a theological construct 
designed to impart a theological meaning to social institutions. By social institution I 
mean an institution that is out there in the world; it may be, of course, at the same time a 
religious institution. The distinction I wish to draw is not between social and religious 
institutions — most Indian institutions share characteristics of both — but between such 
institutions and theological constructs. The latter are not institutions in themselves; they 
are rather theological discourses regarding social institutions and operate on the plane of 
ideas. 68 

The following assumptions regarding the meaning of the asrama system govern the 
method and content of this study. (1) The system originated as a theological construct 
and asrama in its technical usage within the system is a theological concept. The system, 

68. I am aware that social institutions themselves, such as marriage, are cultural constructs. The 
distinction here is between such cultural constructs and their further theological definitions and evalua- 
tions. The primary cultural construct, e.g.. marriage, may exist as a social institution shared by all in a 
given society, whereas the theological construct, e.g., marriage as an asrama, may be accepted by only 
a subgroup within that society. The one cannot be equated with the other. A similar process of theologi- 
cal evaluation occurs in the Christian sacrament of marriage. 
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therefore, is only indirectly related to the institutions which are the subject of its theo- 
logical evaluation. (2) Over time the asrama system underwent significant changes as it 
evolved from its original formulation to its classical formulation enunciated in the law 
book of Manu. (3) In both formulations, but especially in the classical, the theological 
evaluations resulted in legal prescriptions that sought to regulate both the social institu- 
tions comprehended by the system and the manner in which individuals lead their lives. 
The system thus assumed some characteristics of a social institution within the confines 
of the Brahmanical mainstream. 

The justifications for these premises will be developed fully in the course of this vol- 
ume. Here I wish to highlight a few significant points. The major implication of our first 
premise concerns the relationship between the four asramas and the corresponding 
social institutions. All the evidence indicates that they are not coextensive. The institu- 
tions of the vedic student and the married householder, and in all likelihood also those of 
the forest hermit and the wandering mendicant, existed prior to the creation of the 
asrama system. Even after its creation these institutions continued to exist in large sec- 
tions of Indian society quite independently of that system. 

Within the Brahmanical tradition itself in which it originated, we see ambiguity and 
ambivalence toward the asrama system during the early period of its history represented 
by the Dharmasutras and Grhyasutras. The discussions of vedic initiation, the duties of a 
student, marriage, and the duties of a householder are carried out in these early 
Brahmanical documents with no reference to the asrama system. 69 Indeed, many signifi- 
cant Brahmanical texts of this period, such as the Dharmasutras of Baudhayana and 
Gautama, explicitly rejected the theological basis of the system. Even the proponents of 
the system, moreover, regarded these four institutions as asramas only with reference to 
Brahmins, or at the most with reference to twice-born Aryas. It is clear, for example, that 
these early proponents did not regard the condition of a Sudra householder as an 
atrama. 70 The same is true even in later periods with regard to lay members of sectarian 
traditions, such as Buddhists and Jains. 

In the last two airamas the coextensiveness is lacking at two levels. On the one hand, 
there are several ascetical modes of life to which the term asrama does not apply. There 
is no evidence that Buddhist, Jain, and other non-Brahmanical ascetics regarded their 
way of life as constituting an asrama. Indeed, the term in this technical sense is conspic- 
uous by its absence in the vocabulary of these sects. Even its proponents would clearly 
exclude such non-Brahmanical ascetics from the system. On the other hand, it is simply 
not possible to reduce the variety of ascetical modes that existed in ancient India to just 
two patterns as envisaged by the asrama system (Sprockhoff 1976, 294; 1979). These 
two asramas bring under two classificatory rubrics a variety of concrete life styles on the 

69. Pandey (1969, 8) is clearly wrong when he says that "the Dharmasutras deal with the Varnas 
(castes) and the Asramas (stages of life). It is under the Asrama-Dharmas that the rules about the 
Upanayana [initiation] and Vivaha [marriage] are given exhaustively." This is an example, as we shall 
see by no means unique, of reading into older texts classificatory systems from a much later period. 

70. This is, of course, all the more true in the case of foreigners (mleccha). It was at a much later 
period that the asramas were distributed among the four classes and the Sudras were made eligible for 
membership in the second asrama. See VaiDh 1 . 1 and section 7.2. 
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basis of some common features. It is a mistake to regard the asramas themselves as spe- 
cific social institutions. The classificatory nature of the asramas, especially of the last 
two, is indicated, moreover, by the numerous subclassifications they were subjected to 
in later literature (see section 6. 1 .2). 

Unlike its companion terms varna ("class") and jati ("caste"), therefore, asrama nei- 
ther is coextensive with nor refers directly to social institutions. The former terms are 
universally recognized in India; they are not confined to a sect or a tradition. Caste, just 
like a personal name, is a term of both self-identity and social identity. Persons belong- 
ing to a particular caste will be recognized as such by themselves and by others in soci- 
ety, irrespective of their religious or ideological affiliations. Asrama, on the contrary, is 
a concept that operates within the confines of Brahmanism, and even within those con- 
fines the asrama system was aimed at imparting a theological meaning to and at making 
a theological evaluation of several Brahmanical modes of life. The self-identity or the 
social identity of the individuals in the institutions encompassed within the system is not 
necessarily determined by this theological evaluation of those institutions. The theologi- 
cal nature of the system is underscored, moreover, by the total lack of reference to it in 
non-Brahmanical sources. 71 

At first, as we have seen, the term asrama in all likelihood indicated the place and, by 
extension, the life style of a very special type of Brahmin who epitomized the ideal reli- 
gious life of Brahmanical theology. The association of the asrama life with the mythical 
founders of Brahmanical culture, the rsis, must have given it added strength as the mode 
of life that best conformed to the ideal dharma of a Brahmin. Long before the creation of 
the asrama system, dharma had emerged as the pivotal concept of Brahmanical theol- 
ogy. Dharma within the mainstream of Brahmanical theology referred to the spectrum 
of vedic injunctions and prohibitions that regulated the ritual, social, and ethical life of 
twice-born Aryas. For an adult Brahmin, as we shall see in the chapter 2, the three cen- 
tral features of dharma were sacrifice, procreation, and study. These were practiced to 
the highest degree by those Brahmins and rsis given to srama, to religious toil, in 
asramas. 

The asrama system, it appears, sought to bring rival and often mutually exclusive 
life styles within the orbit of dharma by extending the use and meaning of asrama. To 
call a mode of life an asrama, therefore, was to give that life a theological meaning 
within the context of dharma. It meant more specifically that vedic injunctions provided 
for such a mode of life and that it was as legitimate and as ideal a life style as the primor- 
dial asrama of the rsis. The proponents of the system, in effect, were telling their 
Brahmanical audience that the life of a celibate ascetic or student is as good as the life of 
a holy householder." 

In common Indian pattern, the theological evaluation of these institutions was car- 

71. Buddhist sources are completely silent with the exception of the twelfth-century Pali lexicon 
Abhidanappadipikaby Moggallana, v. 928 (p. 150). See Critical Pali Dictionary. 1, 521. 

72. For an illuminating discussion of the history and of the scholarly studies of dharma, see Halb- 
fass 1988,310-33. 

73. In later literature there are examples of a similarextension of asrama, this time from its normal 
meaning within the system to other non-asramic behavior. Thus the Mahabharata ( 1 2.65.6-7) says that 
the dharma of a Ksatriya is truly an asrama. 
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ried out by classification. 74 Baudhayana (BDh 2.1 1 .9), one of the earliest sources for the 
asrama system, calls the asramas "a fourfold division of dharma" and throughout its 
history the system has been regarded as a ch 



classification into the four varnas. 75 

The semantic extension of terms to entities not covered by their original meanings is 
a phenomenon not unique to asrama. As we shall see (sections 2.1.3-4), similar exten- 
sions are found in the famous doctrines of the three debts and the five great sacrifices. 
Such semantic extensions are meant to impart new theological meanings and values to 
activities and institutions by associating them with other well-known elements of the 
Brahmanical world. Calling something a sacrifice, for example, gave it a specific value 
and required those who shared that world to relate to it as they would to a sacrifice. Simi- 
lar semantic extensions occurred when Buddhists appropriated the word dharma and 
when Buddhist and Brahmanical theologians wrote about the "true Brahmin." The 
architects of the asrama system appear to have put the term asrama to similar use. 



Even though the asrama system was primarily a theological construct, it was not totally 
divorced from the institutions it attempted to classify and evaluate. It did not, in other 
words, operate in a historical vacuum. We must, of course, distinguish the system from 
the institutions; nevertheless, we need to examine the history of these institutions and 
their relationship to rival religious ideologies if we are to understand the origin and the 
historical development of the theological system. 

Theological schemes, moreover, tend to assume legal dimensions. Proponents of 
such schemes seek to control and to regulate social mores. The treatment of asramas, for 
example, in the legal texts clearly aims at regulating these institutions. The system's 
relation to actual life styles is also evident in the further classifications that individual 
asramas were subjected to in the course of history; 76 the multiplicity of observed life 
styles had to be reconciled with the simple fourfold system, just as the multiplicity of 
castes with the four varnas. 

The regulatory dimension is much more evident in the classical formulation of the 
system. In the original formulation, the four asramas were considered as four legitimate 
modes of life open to adult men, any one of which could be freely chosen. In the classi- 
cal formulation, however, the system becomes prescriptive. Modeled after the sacra- 
mentary (samskara) system, the successive passage through all asramas at appointed 
times is viewed if not as obligatory then at least as an ideal to be aspired after. 

Even though these prescriptive rules are found in normative texts such as the Dhar- 

74. Classification is the enumeration of the components that constitute a whole. This was the prin- 
cipal method also in philosophical investigations, as exemplified by Samkhya and Buddhism. We shall 
have occasion later to comment on the relationship between Samkhya and the aSrama system (section 

3.3.3). 

75. For a discussion of "four" in these classificatory systems, see sections 3.5 and 7.6. 

76. See section 6. 1 .2 for these subclassifications. It is, of course, possible that not every subdivi- 
sion represented a real difference in observed life styles. In later scholasticism such classifications 
often became an intellectual game, as in the case of the ten types of drama. Cf. Senart 1 930. 1 04-05. 
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masastras, their influence in shaping the thought and practices of later generations 
should not be underestimated. 77 In later Hinduism, therefore, the asrama system 
assumed the function of regulating the life of individual members of society and thus in 
some ways became a social institution consciously adhered to at least as an ideal by a 
segment of society. 78 

1.3 Issues of Method 

The nature of its object, we would readily agree, should determine the method of our 
study. In the preceding discussion (and in the second part of this book) I argue that the 
asrama system is primarily a theological construct aimed at a theological evaluation of 
several socio-religious institutions, and that asrama in its technical usage within the sys- 
tem is a theological concept. Four major points regarding method emerge from that dis- 
cussion. (1 ) It is necessary to distinguish carefully the history of the asrama system from 
the histories of the several institutions comprehended by that system. Conversely, it is 
methodologically improper to assume the existence of the asrama system whenever a 
source happens to mention one, some, or even all of these institutions. (2) In investigat- 
ing the origin of the asrama system and the motives for and the historical circumstances 
surrounding its creation, we should take as our basis solely the earliest known formula- 
tion of the system. Later formulations may provide insights into the development of the 
system but not into its origin. (3) Given the theological nature of the system, normative 
and overtly theological texts are proper sources for tracing its history. We must be care- 
ful, I repeat, not to confuse the history of the system with that of the institutions, for 
whose histories the evidence contained in those sources should be used with great cau- 
tion. (4) The theological scheme of asramas follows the general conventions of 
Brahmanical hermeneulics. It is necessary to pay sufficient attention to the hermeneuti- 
cal bases of the system if we are to properly evaluate the history of the system and its 
relationship to other Brahmanical institutions. 

The four as'ramas, as we have seen, are not coextensive with the respective social institu- 
tions classified by the system. It is indeed quite likely, as it will become apparent during 

77. 1 am referring here to a trend among some scholars to dismiss the Dharmasastras as unrelated 
to social reality. As Halbfass (1988, 333) notes: "It is easy to argue that Mimamsa and Dharmasastra do 
not represent the totality of the Hindu tradition; but it is also easy to underestimate their central and par- 
adigmatic role." See Lingat 1973, 137-42. Derrett (in an appendix to Lingat 1973, 274), citing two 
medieval inscriptions that demonstrate the use of Dharmasastras in actual litigations, observes: "Such 
instances dispose at once of the extreme notion, once commonly heard, that sastric texts never played a 
practical role, or that if they did, they did so only when it pleased some individuals to invoke them." 
Richard Lariviere has recently argued that the contents of Dharmasastras did in fact reflect local cus- 
toms and constituted "real law" ("Dharmasastra, Custom, 'Real' Law and 'Apocryphal' Smrtis," 
unpublished manuscript). 

78. For the identification of asramas with the corresponding social institutions in later theology, 
see section 7.2.1. The asrama system and the prescriptions regarding asramas in the Dharmasastras are 
appealed to even in the courts of modern India. See. for example, the very interesting case regarding the 
legitimacy of a Siidra ascetic, Mathura Ahir, who was the head of a monastic establishment, heard by 
the Indian Supreme Court: AH India Reporter 1980, Supreme Court, 707-26. 
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the course of this volume, that each class of the system does not correspond to a single 
social institution, and that the system imposes its own tidy classification on an 
ill-defined mass of institutions and observed behaviors. 

The history of the system, therefore, is quite distinct from the history of these institu- 
tions taken individually or collectively, and the study of the former should not be con- 
fused with that of the latter. 79 It is thus improper to claim as many scholars do, for exam- 
ple, that the first two asramas are known from early vedic times; it is not these asramas 
but the institutions of vedic studentship and marriage that are so known. 80 This confu- 
sion is also at the root of many studies that seek to uncover the gradual evolution of the 
asramas from the original two, through the intermediary three, to the final four. 81 Kane's 
( 1 974, II. 1 , 41 8) comments exemplify this common error: 

The word asrama does not occur in the Samhitas or Brahmanas. But this cannot be 
stretched to mean that the stages of life denoted by this word in the sutras were 
unknown throughout the Vedic period. It has been shown above . . . that the word 
brahmacari occurs in the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda and that brahmacarya is men- 
tioned in the Tai[ttirTya] Sfamhita], the Sat[apatha] Br[ahmana] and other ancient 
Vedic works. So the stage of brahmacarya was well-known in the remotest past. The 
fact that Agni is said to be 'the grhapati of our house' (Rg. II. 1 .2) and the fact that in 
the famous verse (Rg. X.85.36) which is employed even today in the marriage cere- 
mony the husband says to the bride when taking hold of her hand that the gods gave 
her to him for garhapatya (for attaining the position of a house-owner or householder) 
establish that the second stage of the householder was well-known in the Rgveda. 

If this line of thought were to be followed to its logical and absurd conclusion, we would 
have to assume that the second asrama was known to the ancient Egyptians and that it 
continues to be practiced by twentieth-century Americans! 82 

A further corollary follows from our conclusion that the asrama system is a theologi- 
cal scheme. The system is not necessarily implied whenever the term asrama occurs in a 
text. The same applies, a fortiori, to the use of terms such as tapas ("austerity"), yajfia 
("sacrifice"), and adhyayana ("study"), which are assumed by some to be code words 
for the asramas of hermit, householder, and student, respectively (Sprockhoff 1981, 

79. The confusion between the asramas and the social institutions is evident, as we shall see (sec- 
lion 3.5), in the works of Ludwik Skurzak 1948, 1958, 1967-68. 

80. This methodological error is so pervasive that it can be found in most studies. Pande ( 1 978, 5): 
"The first two asramas are implied in the whole Vedic religion." Ghosh Chaudhury ( 1 967, 1 30): "Brah- 
macarya and Garhasthya — these two stages of the Asrama system were originally prevailing in the 
Vedic life. Dispute arises about the origin of the 3rd and 4th Asramas." Lingat (1973, 47): "The first 
two stages, however, are known from the Vedas onwards." Basu (1969, 225): "In the Samhita and the 
Brs. [Brahmanas] we do not find explicit mention of the third and fourth orders, viz, — forest life and 
the life of a recluse. The remaining two orders, viz, studentship or brahmacarya and the domestic life, 
garhasthya have been mentioned in clear terms." The entire argument of Gangadharan 1976 for the 
antiquity of the asrama system is based on this confusion. A similar confusion, likewise, underlies 
Kakar's(1968) study. 

81. Deussen 1906, 60f, 366-82; 1909; Winternitz 1926; Skurzak 1948; 1958; 1967-68; Macdonell 
and Keith 1912, 1, 68-69; Sharma 1939, 15;Gonda 1976, 123; O'Flaherty 1973, 78-82. See section 3.5. 

82. Indeed, one scholar (Chanda 1 934, 89) appears to draw just such a conclusion : "The orders of 
students and householders are universal. The order of the forest-dwellers and religious mendicants 
probably originated in India." 
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76-83). Thus, the famous passage of the Chandogya Upanisad (2.23) regarding the 
"three branches of dharma" has been regularly interpreted as referring to the asrama sys- 
tem (see section 3.5). Haug in his translation of the Aitareya Brahmana (7.13) interprets 
dirt, antelope skin, beard, and austerities, as referring to a householder, a student, a her- 
mit, and a renouncer, respectively. Basu (1969, 225) is even more emphatic: 

The four terms used in this couplet [i.e. AitB 7.13.4], viz, mala (filth), ajina (skin of 
the black antelope), smasru (beards) and tapah (penance) have been taken by the 
commentator Sayanacarya and all Vedic scholars of the east and the west to allude to 
the four orders of life [i.e. asramas] — domestic life, studentship, forest life and the 
hermit life, respectively. 

Neither the mention of any of the four institutions nor, a fortiori, some presumed refer- 
ence to them through code words, I want to repeat, can be interpreted as a reference to 
the asrama system. Especially in the more ancient texts, even the explicit use of the term 
asrama is no sure indication that the asrama system is meant; the term may well be used 
in its original meaning outside the context of the system. The assumption that asrama 
always implies the system, as we have seen (section .1 . 1 .4), has led to the misinterpreta- 
tion of such significant expressions as atyasramin and asramapara." 




Our second point regarding method— that in investigating the origin of the system we 
should take into account solely the earliest known formulation of the system — is so 
obvious that it requires little defense or explanation. Yet it is rare to find a modern dis- 
cussion of the asramas that does not violate this principle, a violation exemplified by the 
common translation of asrama as "stage of life." 4 

According to the most ancient formulation of the system presented in the 
Dharmasutras, a formulation that I will examine in the third chapter, the asramas are not 
stages but rather permanent modes of life open to any young adult who has completed 
his period of vedic education. Within this formulation the temporary period of stu- 
dentship following vedic initiation was not considered an asrama. It was four or five 
centuries later, around the beginning of the common era, that the classical formulation 
of the system appeared (see section 5.1), and it was only within that formulation that the 
asramas came to be considered stages of life through which a person was expected to 
pass. 85 

83. For example, Macdonell and Keith (1912, 1, 68) cite the passage of the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
(6.21 ) that contains the expression atyasramin as the earliest use of asrama "denoting the stages of a 
Hindu's life." See section 8.2. 

84. See for example: Miiller 1878,343; Deussen 1909. 129-30; Kane 1974, II. 1, 421; Apte 1951, 
493;Ghurye 1964,3; Banerjee 1962, 132;Gonda 1976, 123. In German also the common translation is 
"Lebensstufen"or"Lebensstadien"; Winternitz 1926, 215; Eggers 1929, 10; Liehich 1936, 9f: Sprock- 
hoff 1979,374. 

85. It is highly anachronistic to interpret passages or terms in earlier documents in the light of this 
rather late development in the asrama system. An example is Keith's translation of the Aitareya 
AranyaAa passage 5.3.3 — na vatsenaca trtiya iti — as "not to a child or a man in the third stage of life." 
The division of human life into different periods such as youth, adulthood, and old age surely could 
have taken place outside the context of the asrama system, as evidenced by the ChU 3.16.1-6, which 
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Many scholars have taken the classical formulation as their point of departure 
Kakar (1968, 128), in his comparison of the system with modern psychological theories 
of human development, writes: "The asrama theory, which was evolved some two and a 
half thousand years ago in India by men like Manu and Gautama, also saw human devel- 
opment in terms of distinct stages of life." Even a historian of the calibre of Thapar falls 
into the same trap. In examining the social causes of the asrama system, Thapar assumes 
that it was "a theory towards ordering of the individual life-cycle" (1982, 277) and con- 
cludes that it was invented to blunt the opposition between renunciation and married life 
by blending the two into a single lifetime: 

Thus whereas the Buddhist and the Jaina traditions, for example, encouraged the 
- dichotomous categories in the role of the gahapati [householder] and bhikkhu [reli- 
gious mendicant] , the Brahmanical tradition sought to weaken it by weaving it into a 
single life-cycle. (1982,296) 

Lingat (1973, 47), in an otherwise excellent study, also assumes that the classical formu- 
lation is found in the Dharmasutras, although the evidence clearly shows the contrary: 
"It is only in the dharmasutras that the four asramas appear as successive stages of 
life." 87 

This error is also the likely background of the romantic view of some scholars 
regarding the origin and purpose of the asrama system. Max Muller (1878, 343) was one 
of its earliest advocates: 

The whole course of life was traced out in India for every child that was born into the 
world; and, making every allowance for human nature, which never submits entirely 
to rules, we have no reason to doubt that, during the ancient periods of Indian history, 
this course of life, as sanctioned by their sacred books and their codes of law, was in 
the main adhered to. 

The romantic view of the asrama system finds its most eloquent voice in Deussen ( 1 909, 
131), who paints an idyllic portrait of the system: 



divides the human life span into three parts of 24 years, 44 years, and 48 years, homologizing them with 
the sacrificial libations of Soma offered in the morning, afternoon, and evening, respectively. A similar 
threefold division of life unrelated to the asramas is found in Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, 1.2.1-6. See 
section 5.1. 

86. Most introductions to Indian religion, law, and culture merely present this classical formulation 
in their discussion of the asrama system as if it were the only formulation of the system: Jolly 1 928. 
320-27; Bloomfield 1908, 288-89; Bamett 1913, 130-31; Chakladar 1962, 559-63; Biardeau and 
Malamoud 1976, 32-36; O'Flaherty 1973, 78-82; Radhakrishnanl929, I, 132; Zaehner 1966, 113. 
Smart (1970, 108) in his article on asrama merely enunciates the classical formulation. See also Mees 
1935, 74; Bhagwat 1939b, 126-27; Renou and Filliozat 1947, 1, n. 768; Gangadharan 1976. Miller and 
Wertz (1976, 3) assert without any references that "asceticism goes back to the four stages (asrama) of 
life described in the Vedas." Even Heesterman„(1964, 24) uses the classical theory of stages in his struc- 
tural comparison between the asramas and the modes of life assumed by a sacrificer. More recent 
examples include Klostermaier 1989, 320-21, and Tilak 1989. 

87. Gopal ( 1 959, 483), likewise, confidently asserts that "according to the scheme of life envisaged 
in the Dharmasutras, the entire life of an Arya is divided into four stages (Asramas)." So also Tilak 
(1989, 27). 
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If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is not to be found in this worldly exis- 
tence, but in the realm beyond, however closed to our knowledge this may be, it is 
none the less true that the attempt, as we have it in the four asramas, to transform the 
whole earthly existence into a preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition and 
admiration even from those who have reached the highest degree of civilization. The 
Indian system does not demand what is impossible; it does not tear men away 
roughly and abruptly from that attachment to the world which is innate in them. It 
offers the opportunity in the stage of grihastha [householder] to enjoy life, and by 
enjoying it to convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an advanced age, in the stage 
of vanaprastha [hermit], tends to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannyasin [renouncer] a man who, approaching the end of his days, 
has become free from all worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 

Deussen (1906, 367) exclaims: "The entire history of mankind does not produce much 
that approaches in grandeur to this thought." 

Acceptance of the classical formulation as the sole representative of the asrama sys- 
tem by the scholarly community is illustrated by the statements found in The New Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, which defines the asramas as "any of the four spiritual abodes, or 
stages of life, through which the 'twice -bom' Hindu ideally pass." 88 

This lack of historical judgement on the part of so many scholars is all the more dis- 
concerting when we find that the distinction and the historical distance between the two 
formulations were pointed out as far back as 1920 and by as well-known a scholar as 
Farquhar. 89 Writing about the formulation in the Dharmasutras, Farquhar (1920, 40) 
observes: 

It is well to note that in the time of these sutras each man chooses his own asrama, i.e. 
whether he is to remain a student, or become a householder, a hermit, or a sannyasl: 
these modes of life have not yet become a series through which each man is expected 
to pass. 

Elsewhere Farquhar (1920, 29) specifies the time of this choice: "When a student had 
completed his education, he was allowed either to remain with his teacher for life, or to 
marry and settle down as a householder, or to retire to the woods as a hermit." Farquhar 
also comments on the late origin of the classical formulation and suggests correctly that 
its origin must not have been far removed from the date of composition of Manu's law 
book: 

88. The New Encyclopedia Britannica, 15th ed. (Chicago, 1990), I, 627. This statement in the 
Micropedia is no doubt influenced by the statements in the article on Hinduism written by Wendy 
Doniger, A. L. Basham, and J. A. B. van Buitenen: Vol. 20, 520 and 523. 

89. Others also have pointed out this distinction: Gonda 1 960, 1, 287-88; Apte 1 95 1 , 493-94. With 
reference to the Arthasastra ( 1 .3.9- 1 2), Kangle ( 1 960-65, III, 1 5 1 ) observes: "It would, in fact, appear 
that the four asramas are represented as four different ways of life to be adopted according to one's 
aptitude and bent of mind, rather than as successive stages in the life of the same individual." Even 
Chakladar (1962, 563), citing the relevant sections of the Dharmasutras, notices this distinction: "In 
fact, according to some social legislators, on the completion of the duties of studentship, one is 
declared free to enter any of the asramas at one's pleasure." 
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It was at a much later date that there came into use the ideal rule for the life of the 
twice-born man, that his life should be lived in four stages, asramas, as a student, 
householder, hermit and monk. ( 1 920, 29) 

This great code [Manu] registers several advances in Hindu religious law. Here, and 
also in the contemporary didactic Epic, the ideal is laid down, though it is not made 
compulsory, that the twice-born man should pass through the four asramas in order, 
i.e. the life of the celibate student, the householder, the hermit, and the monk. (1920, 



This example illustrates the disconcerting fact that advances in the human sciences 
take generations to be incorporated into general scholarship, and that errors assume the 
quality of undisputed facts when they are repeated a sufficient number of times in influ- 
ential works. 

1.3.3 The Sources 

The final point regarding method concerns the sources of our information. The function 
of normative and theological texts in historical reconstruction has been a constant prob- 
lem in the study of religious history. It is foolhardy to dismiss them completely and 
naive to accept their evidence as historical fact. 

My use of sources is determined by the object of my study. Given that the asrama 
system is a theological construct, it is appropriate to use theological and normative 
sources in reconstructing its history. It is simplistic to assume that only "events" are his- 
torical. Attempts at theoretical and theological self-understanding are as much a part of 
the history of a culture as wars and dynasties. With reference to this aspect of cultural 
history, Halbfass (1988, 181-82) strikes a salutary warning about dismissing offhand 



* the normative and technical literature: "It would be quite wrong to deny that these texts 
have 'real' historical value, or that they can provide insights into the realities of Indian 
thought and life. They may be 'theoretical'; nevertheless they are significant historical 
documents of Indian self-understanding." 

The problem with many previous studies of the asramas is not their use of normative 
literature but that they confuse the asramas with the corresponding social institutions 
and attempt naively to reconstruct the history of these institutions using theological 




sources that deal with the asrama system. 

Theological texts, furthermore, in spite of their normative intentions, are documents 
composed by human beings within specific historical settings. Clearly the authors of 
these, however theologically motivated they may have been, were children of their 
times, and their writings should provide some clues to the social context in which they 
lived and wrote. Irrespective of the intentions of their authors, therefore, these texts are 
in fact historical documents and contain evidence regarding the time in which they were 
composed. If they are read with some sophistication they can and do provide historically 
valuable information regarding dogma and institutions about which they pretend to pro- 
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Even a theological construct such as the asrama system, however, is not completely 
divorced from social reality. It can be understood adequately only within its own histori- 
cal context. For the study of this context non-normative literary and non-literary sources 
are essential, s 



1.3.4 The Asrama System and Brahman ical Hermeneutics 

I have already made reference to the centrality of hermeneutics within Brahmanical law 
and theology in general and the asrama system in particular. When we examine the writ- 
ing of any theologian with regard to a point of doctrine or practice, we encounter a gen- 
eral pattern of argument. First, the writer will adduce a vedic or smrti text that supports it 
either explicitly or through the use of established hermeneutical principles. The need for 
such a proof text is based on the doctrine that the Vedas and the Smrtis, which are 
assumed to be based on and derive their authority from the Vedas, are the sole authority 
in matters of dharma. Second, the writer will attempt to show that similar proof texts put 
forward by opponents to support their doctrines and practices do not actually support 
them. Here again the writer would use sophisticated hermeneutical arguments. 

As we study the early history of the asrama system, we find that it is indeed pre- 
sented within the context of interpreting vedic and smrti passages. The issue around 
which the entire system revolves is surely one of the most central in Brahmanical 
hermeneutics: the resolution of conflicts that arise when vedic injunctions contradict 
each other. There are three ways of resolving these conflicts, all of which are repre- 
sented in the history of the system. First, one may dismiss all but one of the conflicting 
injunctions. This may be done either by showing that the rejected injunctions do not 
have the same force or power (bala: see section 3. 1 . 1 ) as the one accepted or by demon- 
strating that they are actually not found in the Vedas or Smrtis (Olivelle 1986, 57-76). 
This hermeneutical strategy is technically called badha (see section 3.2.1.1). Second, 
one may accept the equal authority of all and admit an option. Thus an individual may 
choose to follow any one of the injunctions in conflict. This strategy is called vikalpa. 
Third, one may accept the equal authority of all and the obligation to follow all of them. 
This course calls for a strategy, technically called samuccaya, that would make it possi- 
ble for all the obligations to be fulfilled by the same individual (see section 5.2). The 
great medieval theologian Vijfianesvara (on YDh 3.56-57) in fact presents the history of 
the asrama system as a history of the hermeneutical strategies of badha, vikalpa, and 
samuccaya. 

The history of the asrama system, therefore, is primarily the history of a theology. 
And the history of this theology is primarily the history of Brahmanical hermeneutics as 
applied to alleged conflicts between vedic injunctions that serve as the basis for the 
legitimacy of alternate modes of life. 



90. The information on the asramas contained in epigraphical and other non-literary sources, 
unfortunately, is meager: see section 7.3. 1 . 
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Background and Context 



The theological scheme of the asrama system originated against the background and 
within the context of several religious, social, and economic developments. 1 If we are 
right in assigning the creation of the system to a period during or soon after the fifth cen- 
tury b.c.e. (see section 3.4), its socio-religious background would include the fully 
developed vedic tradition represented by the Brahmanas and the ritual Sutras. Its imme- 
diate context would include the socio-economic changes that gave rise to cities, monar- 
chies, and a merchant class, as well as the emergence of rival religious ideologies and 
life styles both within and outside the vedic tradition. An understanding of these changes 
is especially significant in studying an institution such as the asrama system, because, as 
I shall argue, it was created as a hermeneutical device to incorporate socio-religious 
changes within the vedic world. In this chapter, therefore, I briefly examine these three 
major elements of the background and context of the asrama system. 



2.1 The Vedic Ideal of Religious Life 

In chapter 1 we saw that the original meaning of the term asrama referred to the life of a 
Brahmin who epitomized the ideal of religious living as formulated in the Vedas. This 
point is amply demonstrated by the retrospective projection of such a life style to the rsis 
who received and promulgated vedic knowledge. An examination of the vedic texts will 
provide us further details regarding this ideal, which was intended not only for religious 
virtuosi but also for ordinary people. 

At the outset, however, I want to make a few comments regarding the Vedas which 
may be useful in properly assessing the information contained in these documents. The 
early vedic literature presents on the whole a fairly coherent view regarding religious 
duties and obligations. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude either that that view 
was shared and those ideals practiced uniformly by all the people who lived during the 
vedic period or that they remained unchanged over the many centuries during which 
these documents were composed. 

On the one hand, vedic society was highly heterogeneous, containing not only vari- 

1 . It may be useful to reiterate here (see section 1.3.2) that in examining the social and theological 
context within which the asrama system originated, we focus exclusively on its original formulation as 
described in chapter 3. 
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ous social classes within the Aryan population but also non-Aryan elements. The geog- 
raphy of the vedic society was also changing continuously. It was expanding into new 
regions of the east and the south, bringing into its orbit new peoples, customs, beliefs, 
and languages. On the other hand, vedic literature was produced by and, for the most 
part, intended for the Brahmanical elite. 3 This literature, therefore, provides us with just 
one, and a somewhat narrow, window into that complex society. The vedic documents 
reflect the priorities and concerns of that elite priestly class and reveal principally its 
customs and beliefs. As Gonda (1965, 200) rightly observes: "Neither the Rgveda nor 
the other parts of the Vedic literature give us a complete idea of the spiritual life of 
ancient India or a complete vocabulary of the language of its population in general." 
Even within the confines of the priestly community, moreover, these documents deal 
principally with men (Gonda 1965, 206). Males occupy the central position within the 
religious framework of the Vedas; for the most part, females are ignored and enter theo- 
logical discourse only as they relate to men as wives, mothers, or daughters. 

Although it is just one narrow peephole, however, given the paucity of other literary 
and non-literary evidence, vedic literature is the only window of any significance we 
have into this ancient period of Indian history. The Brahmanical elite, moreover, did not 
constitute a monolithic entity; there were differences of opinion among different 
schools and teachers discernible even in the extant corpus of the vedic texts. With due 
regard to the above caveats, therefore/this literature, if it is examined with some care 
and sophistication, can provide valuable information, not only regarding the dominant 
views of the Brahmanical tradition but also about that society in general and especially 
about dissident voices and minority opinions within that tradition. This information is 
especially valuable for the study of the asrama system because it is a product of precisely 
that Brahmanical tradition. 

The ideal and typical religious life within vedic ideology is that of a married house- 
holder. The normative character of that life is related to the two theologically central 
religious activities: offering sacrifices and procreating children. Only a married house- 
holder, according to that theology, was entitled and qualified to perform either of them. 
It is accurate, I believe, to say that the vedic world revolved around the married house- 
holder. I want to examine at the outset, therefore, the vedic theology of sacrifice and pro- 

2. The Aryans immigrated into northwestern India during the second millennium b.c.e. Their 
descendants, who composed the vedic literature and who constituted the dominant classes within vedic 
society, had lost all memory of that immigration by their ancestors. The term Aryan is used here as a cul- 
tural and linguistic rather than a racial designation. Intermarriage surely wiped out any "racial purity" at a 
very early period. Even though occasionally there are racial overtones, I believe that the term is used 
principally as a cultural rather than a racial demarcation in the vedic and other Indian literature. 

3. See Rau 1 957, 61 ; Sprockhoff 1 979, 375-76. 

4. See also Gonda 1965.349; Collins 1982, 30-33. 

5. Collins (1982, 32) uses the concept of "cultural hegemony" in an imaginative way to demon- 
strate the significance of Brahmanical ideas and texts for the study of even anti-Brahmanical institu- 
tions: "The intellectual influence of developed Brahmanical thought on Buddhism is due to the 
undoubted fact of the former's playing in India ... a 'culturally hegemonous' role. That is, although the 
texts of that tradition by no means portray the historical reality of early Indian religion in its entirety, 
still they came to be taken as culturally prestigious, and provided an inescapable conceptual paradigm 
for speculative thought." 
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2.1.1 Marriage and Sacrifice 

The vedic sacrificial theology came to be fully articulated in the liturgical texts known 
as the Brahmanas. 6 This theology is based on two significant claims: creation resulted 
from the sacrifice, and gods attained immortality through the sacrifice. 

In the later stratum of the Rgveda the sacrifice is already depicted as a cosmogonic 
principle. The Purusasukta (RV 10.90) describes the sacrifice of the primeval male 
(piirusa), from whose dismembered body the several elements of creation, including the 
four classes ( vama) of human society, originated. 

The Brahmanas identify the sacrifice with a new and somewhat artificial creator 
god, Prajapati. 7 He is both the sacrifice personified and the performer of the sacrifice 
from which the whole of creation proceeds. 8 Not just humans and the physical universe 
but even gods derive their being from Prajapati and the sacrifice (TS 7. 1 .5.1). 

The efficacy of the sacrifice, however, does not depend on anything or anyone other 
than the sacrifice itself. The sacrifice, like magic, when performed properly and accu- 
rately produces an automatic effect (Keith 1925,454; Levi 1898, 129). The most impor- 
tant issue with reference to the sacrifice, therefore, is knowledge — knowledge of the 
proper ritual formulae (mantra) and of the correct procedure for performing the sacrifi- 
cial acts. 9 

As the source of creative power, the sacrifice is also the source of immortality. The 
gods, it was believed, were the first creatures to obtain knowledge of the sacrifice. The 
gods at first were mortal like us and lived on earth with humans. By performing the sac- 
rifice correctly they attained heaven and immortality." Further, in the primordial battle 
between gods and demons (asura), both of whom were children of Prajapati and were 
produced by the sacrifice, gods gained the upper hand because their knowledge of the 

6. Within the scope of this study I can deal only with a few significant points. For more complete 
accounts, see Levi 1898; Keith 1925, 257-78, 454-67; Basu 1969, 137-71; Biardeau and Malamoud 
1976; Smith 1989. Even though there was a wide variety of vedic sacrifices, vedic theology regarded 
them as reflections of a hypostatized cosmic sacrifice. It is to this theological concept of yajfla that I 
refer when I use the term sacrifice. 

7. "The basis of the whole system is the identification of the sacrifice with Prajapati, who is the cre- 
ator par excellence" (Keith 1925, 445). On the role of Prajapati in vedic theology, see Gonda 1984, 
1986; Le\i 1898, 13-35; Oldenberg 1919,26-32; Biardeau 1969, 14-23; Smith 1989, 54-69. 

8. See SB 2.2.4.1; 2.5.1.1; 6.1.1.8, 13; 6.1.3.1; 10.6.5.2, 6; 1 1.5.8.1; TB 1.1.3.5; 1.6.2.1; 2.3.8.1; 
AitB 2.33. On Prajapati's identification with the year, which represents the "all," see Gonda 1984. 

9. It is this "sacrificial knowledge" that will be contrasted with the new types of mystical knowl- 
edge leading to liberation in the new religions, including the Upanisads: see section 2.3. 1 . 

10. The exact meaning of "immortality" (amrfa) is not clear. As Collins (1982, 42-44) points out, 
in this context the term probably means the freedom from death and the indefinite continuation of exis- 
tence, which is different from the deathless state envisaged within the later concept of moksa (absolute 
freedom). Moksa transcends both life and death, which as inseparable correlatives constitute samsara 
(life subject to repeated births and deaths), a concept that by definition assumes the indefinite continua- 
tion of existence. 

11. TS 7.2.4.1; MS 2.2.2; 3.4.7; SB 2.2.2.8-14; 11.2.3.6; 10.4.3.3-8; PB 24.19.2. See also Levi 
1898, 36-76; Keith 1925,456-57. 
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sacrifice was superior to that of the demons (Levi 1898, 36-76). The sacrifice, indeed, is 
portrayed as the very self or body of gods. 12 

The gods, having obtained immortality through the sacrifice, left humans behind on 
earth. They wanted to make sure, however, that people did not follow them to heaven. 
One delightful story (SB 2.3.4.4) informs us that the gods decided to leave earth after 
becoming disgusted with humans who importuned them constantly for favors. To pre- 
vent those people from following them, the gods obliterated all traces of the sacrifice on 
earth. They were determined to deny humans access to the knowledge of the sacrifice. 
The vedic seers (rsi), however, discovered that knowledge and through the medium of 
the Vedas handed it down to future generations. 

The sacrifice, then, is the source of immortality for humans as it was for gods. It is 
connected, furthermore, with the archetypal activity of the creator god Prajapati, as well 
as of gods and seers. This activity recorded in myth and reinforced by Brahmanical the- 
ology, therefore, becomes doubly paradigmatic for humans. Humans should sacrifice 
both because they are expected to follow the example of gods and seers and because they 
seek immortality. That humans must imitate gods is a recurrent theme in the 
Brahmanas. 14 

The obligation to imitate gods is grounded in a practical concern: humans seek to be 
like gods, to attain the world of gods (or divine space: loka). 15 This is tantamount to 
becoming immortal, a belief reflected in the later concept of the "path of gods" 
(devayana). 16 The sacrifice is intimately connected with the concept of loka; the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices assures a heavenly loka after death. 17 The sacrifice indeed is identi- 
fied with the heavenly world; heaven is actually localized on earth on the ground where 
the sacrifice is performed. 18 

The sacrifice is considered a new birth for the sacrificer. The ceremony of conse- 
cration (diksa) for a sacrifice symbolically represents the sacrificer's death and new 

1 2. "The sacrifice is the very, self [or the body] of the gods" — yajna u devanam alma: SB 8.6. 1 . 1 0. "The 
sacrifice is the self of all the gods" — sarvesam devanam atmayajnah: SB 14.3.2.1. See Levi 1898,38. 

13. TS 6.3.10.2; 6.5.3.1; AitB 2.1;'SB 1.6.2.1-3; 3.1.4.3; 3.2.2.2, 11, 28; 3.4.3.15; 3.7.1.27. See 
Levi 1898, 143^14. 

14. TS 6.1.1.5; MS 3.6.3; TB 1.5.9.4; SB 1.2.2.9; 1.7.2.9; 3.1.2.4-5; 3.1.3.14; 3.2.2.16; 7.2.2.6; 
1 1.1. 2. 13. See Levi 1898,85-87. 

15. On the important concept of loka in the Vedas and its various meanings, see Gonda 1966. 

16. See section 2.3.2, and BaU 6.2.2; ChU 4. 15.5; 5.3.2; 5. 10.2; MunU 3. 1 .6. 

17. "He thus makes the sacrificer attain union with the gods and obtain the same form and the same 
world as the gods" — devanam yajamanam sayujyam sarupatam salokatam gamayati: AitB 2.24. See 
Gonda 1966, 87-95. 

18. "The sacrifice is truly the heavenly world" — svargo vai loko yajfiah: KS 14.1. The ahavaniya 
fire is said to be the heavenly world: SB 9.3.4.12. Heaven is where they immolate the victim: SB 
3.2.8.5; 13.2.8.5. See Gonda 1966, 90. Because heaven is unlimited, it can only be gained by an unlim- 
ited sacrifice: AitB 6.23.12; PB 9.8.14; 17.12.3; GoB 2.6.5. The unlimited nature of the sacrifice is 
often connected with the giving of a thousandfold sacrificial fee {daksina), for "thousand" is equivalent 
to "all": Gonda 1 966, 88. See SB 4.5. 1 . 1 1 ; 1 3 .4. 1 .6. 

19. "La vie du sacrifice est done une serie infinie de morts et de naissances": Levi 1898, 81. 
Heesterman (1957, 6-7) sees a cosmic dimension in this death-rebirth process: "They [birth and death] 
are the two poles of cosmic life; and the sacrificer. realizing through the ritual symbols his identity with 
the universe, performs through the sacrifice the cyclical rhythm of the universe in a series of deaths and 
births; again and again he enters as an embryo upon the diksa to be reborn out of the sacrifice." 
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birth. The man undergoing consecration {dTksita) is called a fetus. The shed in which he 
sits represents the womb. 20 The sacrificial fire, likewise, is considered the womb and the 
sacrificial victim the seed. From that union the sacrificer is bom anew. 21 Gods attained 
immortality by establishing the sacred fire in the innermost part of their being ($B 
2.2.2.8-14). The Jaiminiya Brahmana (3.14.8) states explicitly that a man remains 
unborn until he has sacrificed and has been born through the sacrifice: "Unborn, indeed, 
is a man so long as he does not sacrifice. It is through the sacrifice that he is born, just as 
an egg first burst." The final sacrifice of a man — the cremation of his body in his sacrifi- 
cial fire — is similarly viewed as a new birth in which Agni, the fire god, becomes his 
father (SB 2.3.3.5; 12.5.1.13). The Satapatha Brahmana (11.2.1.1) thus refers to the 
three births of a man: the first from his parents, the second from the sacrifice, and the 
third from the cremation fire. 

Offering sacrifices, therefore, constitutes the primary religious obligation of 
twice-born men. Thus far we have looked at this obligation from the standpoint of the 
individual sacrificer. Although the vedic sacrifice is intended primarily for the benefit of 
a single sacrificer (yajamana), the obligation to sacrifice has also a cosmic dimension. 




L'interdependence du ciel et de la terre est done totale. lis ne se maintiennent 
qu'ensemble. L'ordre que permet a ce tout de subsister et ou chacun a son role a jouer 
est le dharma: notion fondamentale et inseparable de celle de sacrifice, puisque l'un 
ne peut exister sans I'autre. Le drame cosmique se joue done sur terre, en ce monde 
oil Ton sacrifie. 

The Satapatha (3.6.3. 1-2) likewise declares that the sacrifice is all and that he who is ini- 
tiated for sacrifice (dlksita) sets free all creatures. A much later text echoes the same 
- theme: "He who is diligent in the performance of sacrifices, supports both the movable 
and the immovable creation" (MDh 3.75). 

The king, as the hub of the social cosmos and as the chief sacrificer in society, occu- 
pies a central position in the sacrificial recreation of the cosmos. With reference to the 
cosmic function of the king and the sacrifices peculiar to him, Heesterman comments: 

The rajasuya [royal consecration] seems to be an abridgment of what originally must 
have been an unremitting series of yearly ceremonies with the object of regenerating 
the universe. The king took a central place in it. The universe had yearly to be recre- 
ated and so had the king who, like the common srauta sacrificer, incorporated the 
cosmos. (1957, 10) 

At the centre of the cyclical regeneration of the universe, set in motion and regulated 
by the ritual proceedings at the place of sacrifice, stands the king. When, standing 
with raised arms, he receives the unction, the king manifests himself as the cosmic 
pillar, the path between heaven and earth along which the fertilizing unction waters 
take their circular course from sky to earth and back again. The king is, however, not 
only the centre and pivot of the universe, he is the universe itself; he has been seen to 

20. TS 6.1.3.3; 6.2.5.3-5; AitB 1.3. On d/taaseeGonda 1965,313-77. 

21. SB 6.6.2.16; 10.4.1.1-2; 11.1.2.2; 12.5.1.13. Gonda 1965, 331. The fire of cremation has the 
same ritual effect: SB 1 1 .2. 1 . 1 . 




(SB 10.1.1.1-3; 10.1.3.5). As Biardeau (1976, 24-25) points out: 
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encompass, like the cosmic man Prajapati, the universe in respect both to space and 
to time. (1957, 223-24) 

The theology with respect to the obligatory nature of performing sacrifices devel- 
oped especially with reference to the agnihotra, the daily fire sacrifice. Most vedic sacri- 
fices were offered on special occasions or on specific days of the ritual calendar. Given 
their elaborate nature and the enormous expense they entailed, few in all likelihood 
could have afforded to perform the major vedic sacrifices. The relatively simple daily 
offering of agnihotra thus began to assume an ever increasing importance among theolo- 
gians and ritual experts who speculated on the significance of the sacrifice and who were 
intent on discovering ever new ritual equivalences. 22 

According to the Jaiminlya Brahmana (1 .3-4), the agnihotra is what the gods pro- 
duced when they contracted the thousand-year sacrifice of Prajapati. 23 It is, therefore, 
unsurpassed (MNU 527). As night and day follow each other and have no limit, so the 
agnihotra, which is performed in the morning and in the evening, has no limit. 24 

The obligation to perform the agnihotra is also related to its association with the 
archetypal activities of gods and seers: 

This agnihotra Brahman offered during twelve days. During twelve days Prajapati, 
during twelve days the gods and the seers (also offered it). Having offered it during 
twelve days each time they obtained their wishes and desires. 25 How much more (will 
he obtain these) who offers thus during his whole life. 26 

The obligation to maintain the sacred fires and to offer the daily agnihotra in them dur- 
ing one's entire life is stated unambiguously in the Brahmanas. A passage occurring in 
both the Satapatha Brahmana ( 1 2.4. 1 . 1 ) and the Jaiminlya Brahmana ( 1 .5 1 ) declares: "It 
is assuredly a long sacrificial session upon which they enter who offer the agnihotra, a 
session to be broken off only through old age, for it is old age or death that absolves a 
man from it." 27 With reference to the sacred fire another text records the prayer of a sac- 

22. On the agnihotra and its later development in the pranagnihotra ("offering in the vital 
breaths"), see Bodewitz 1973, 215-343, 1976. Bodewitz rightly criticizes Varenne's interpretations in 
his edition of MNU II, pp. 69-1 14. 

23. To state that a rite, an activity, or even a text is an abridgement of a much larger and more com- 
plex primordial equivalent was a common strategy in ancient India and served to highlight the impor- 
tance of that rite or text. Given the human condition, divine archetypes can only be duplicated on earth 
in abridged forms, which nevertheless capture the essence of their archetypes. On the origin of the 
agnihotra, see Bodewitz 1976, 14-29. 

24. See Bodewitz 1 973, n. 19 on JB 1 .4. 

25. Twelve is associated with the year of twelve months. Just as the year, therefore, twelve repre- 
sents totality, the all, the unlimited: Gonda 1984, 62-63. See TS 2.2.5.1-5; 2.2.6.1-5; 5.1.9.5; 
5.4.7.6-7; 5.5. 1 .6-7; SB 2.2.2.3-5; 2.6.3. 1; 10.4.3. 1-2; 5.2.5. 14-15; 6.2. 1 .35-36. 

26. JB 1 .37. Bodewitz's (1973) translation. 

27. Regarding the term jaramarya (translated here as "to be broken off only through old age"), see 
Bodewitz 1973, 155, n. 2. He rightly rejects Deussen's and Varenne's interpretations and remarks that 
"having old age as its limit (marya) is the only tenable" meaning. Eggeling's translation (at SB 
12.4.1.1) — "ensuring death in old age" — is clearly inaccurate, although he acknowledges the possibil- 
ity of the other meaning in a footnote. The agnihotrais a lifelong obligation irrespective of whether one 
maintains the srauta ("vedic") or the grhya ("domestic") fires. See Gonda 1980, 415; MNU 547. Later 
legal texts also comment on the obligation to offer the agnihotra: GDh 8.19-20; BDh 2.4.23; VaDh 
1 1.46; MDh 4.25; YDh 1.97, 124-25; ViDh 59.2-9. On the use of a similar injunction as an argument 
against the asrama system, see seclion 8.5. 
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rificer: "For a hundred years may I kindle you." A man who extinguishes his sacred 
fire is called "the slayer of the hero among gods; Brahmins desirous of righteousness did 
not formerly eat his food." 29 

Although every twice-born man had the obligation to sacrifice, yet not every man 
was entitled or qualified to perform it. Only a married man accompanied by his legiti- 
mate wife was qualified to be a sacrificer; the husband and the wife constituted a single 
sacrificial persona. The obligation to sacrifice, therefore, implies the obligation to get 
married. "A man who has no wife," the Taittir/ya Brahmana says, "is not entitled to sac- 
rifice." 30 The wife is "the hind half of the sacrifice." 3 ' The Rgveda ( 1 .72.5; 5.3.2; 5.28.3) 
declares that the husband and wife should cooperate in worshipping gods. In the cele- 
brated marriage hymn the bridegroom tells the bride: "I take your hand for prosperity so 
that you may grow to old age with me, your husband. The gods Bhaga, Aryaman, Savitr, 
and the wise Pusan have given you to me for performing the duties of a householder." 32 
The Taittiriya Brahmana echoes the same theme: "May the wife unite with her husband 
by means of good deeds; they become yoked like oxen to the sacrifice." 33 The intimate 
and unbreakable union between husband and wife in the sacrifice, the Satapatha 
Brahmana (12.8.2.6) says, is like that between truth and faith, and between mind and 
speech: wherever the husband is there also is the wife. "It is on account of this close 
association of the wife in all sacrifices (either srauta ["vedic"] or smarta ("domestic"!)," 
says Kane (1974, II. 1, 558), "that the wife if she dies before her husband is burnt with 
the sacred fire or fires and with the sacrificial vessels and implements [of her husband] ." 

2. 1.2 Marriage and Procreation 

Next to sacrifice, the obligation to procreate is central to the Brahmanical theology of 
religious life. In his final instruction the teacher reminds the pupil who has completed 

28. TS 1 .7.6.5. So also the Isa Upanisad(2): "Let a man desire to live a hundred years here while he 
continues to perform sacrifices." A hundred years is considered the full life span of humans: TS 1 .5.2.2; 
1.5.7.6; 1.6.6.3; 2.3.2.1; 2.3.1 1.5; 3.2.6.3; 7.2.1.4; 7.5.9.2; AitB 2.17; 6.2;SB 2.3.3.6; 4.3.4.3:5.4.1. 13; 
5.5.4.27; 13.1.1.4. The SB (1 1.1.2.1-13) states that gods became immortal by gaining the year (= all) 
and that humans can do the same by performing the new- and full-moon sacrifices for at least 30 years. 

29. TS 1 .5.2. 1 ; KS 9.2. In the later legal texts extinguishing or neglecting to kindle the sacred fires is re- 
garded as a sin resulting in the loss of caste (upapataka): MDh 1 1.66; YDh 3.234, 239; ViDh 37.28; 54.13. 
GDh 15.16 states that the destroyer of the sacred fire should not be fed and at 2. 1 1 says that such a person 
defiles those who dine with him (pahktidusaka) and that his sin is an upapataka. Cf. VaDh 1 1 .45-46. 

30. TB 2.2.2.6; 3.3.3. 1 . The need for the wife to be present at the sacrifice is illustrated by the tale 
of Rama, who sacrificed with a golden image of STta by his side during the period she was held captive 
by Ravana: Ram 7.91 .25. See Kane 1974, II. 1, 428-29, 556-58. 

31. SB 5.2.1.8. TB 3.7.1 states that "half of the sacrifice is destroyed in the case of that sacrificer 
whose wife is unavailable [e.g., due to her menses] on the day of sacrifice." 

32. RV 10.85.36. Again at 3.53.4 the RV states: "Wife is the true home"— jayed astam. The MBh 
(12.144.66) echoes the same thought: "The home is not the house, they say, but the housewife" — na 
grhamgrham ity ahur grhint grham ucyate. 

33. TB 3.7.5.1 1. See also KS 5.4; MDh 9.96. On the cooperation between husband and wife in the 
sacrifice in later Mimamsa theology, see PMS 6. 1 .6-2 1 . The ApDh sees this cooperation as the reason 
why there can be no partition of property between a husband and a wife (2.14.16-17) and why a hus- 
band cannot take a second wife when his first is able to participate in the ritual (2.11.12-1 4). The gram- 
marian Panini (Astadhyay/, 4. 1 .33) likewise says that the title patof ("wife") is reserved for a wife who 
shares in the husband's sacrifices. Patanjali, commenting on this sutra. observes that the wife of a 
Sudra, who is not entitled to sacrifice, is not a true patni, but is so called by analogy. 
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his vedic studies and is about to assume the responsibilities of adulthood of this obliga- 
tion: "Speak the truth. Follow the Law (dharma). Do not neglect the daily vedic recita- 
tion. Bring a generous gift for the teacher, and then do not cut off the line of progeny" 
(TU 1.1 1.1). 

Procreation, just like sacrifice, is a religious duty that presupposes marriage. Indeed, 
the complete religious persona, according to this theology, is constituted by the triad of 
husband/father, wife/mother, and son. 34 The wife is one half of the husband (TS 6. 1 .8.5), 
because so long as a man is without a wife he remains childless and incomplete: 

A full half of one's self is one's wife. As long as one does not obtain a wife, therefore, 
for so long one is not reborn" and remains incomplete. As soon as he obtains a wife, 
however, he is reborn and becomes complete. (SB 5.2. 1 . 10; cf. SB 8.7.2.3; 

"When he finds a wife, therefore," the Aitareya Aranyaka ( 1 .2.5) remarks, "a man con- 
siders himself to be, as it were, more complete." 

The fully complete person, however, includes not just the married couple but also 
the fruit of their union, the son, in whom the father is reborn and who constitutes the 
father's immortality. A later legal text puts it plainly: "Wife, self, and offspring: that, 
(the Vedas say), is the true extent of a man. Learned Brahmins, likewise, maintain: the 
husband is said to be the same as the wife." 36 

Apart from her indispensable role in ritual activities, the wife's importance is 
directly related to her being the mother of her husband's son. The marriage hymn of the 
Rgveda invokes the blessing of ten sons on the bride." One of the common Sanskrit 
terms for wife, jaya, is derived from the verbal root V/an ("to beget") and indicates that 
procreation is her essential and defining function. It is, however, not just the child that 
she begets; the husband is born again in her as the son. A wife's role in this rebirth and 
continuation of her husband is said to be her true "wifehood" (Jayatva): 

The husband enters the wife; 
Becoming an embryo he enters the mother. 
Becoming in her a new man again, 
He is bom in the tenth month. 

34. Son refers not merely to a single male child but represents male progeny regardless of number. 
Cf. AV 6. 1 12.2; TS 6.5.6.3; Gonda 1976, 14. Copulation or pairing (mithuna) is said to consist of three: 
TS 5.3.6.2; TB 1.1.9.4; 1.6.3.1; 3.1 1.9.5; JB 2.123. Although "son" often refers to offspring in general, 
the male child is the offspring par excellence: "the wife is a friend, a daughter brings grief, but a son is a 
light in the highest heaven" (AitB 7.13). On the importance attached to the begetting of a son in the 
Brahmanas, see Keith 1925, 579-80. 

35. The author plays on the double meaning of prajayate: "to be reborn" and "to beget." Without a 
wife one cannot beget a son and thereby make oneself rebom in the son. 

36. MDh 9.45. Yajnavalkya (YDh 1 .78), likewise, states that sons, rites, service, pleasure, and 
heaven for oneself and for one's ancestors depend on the wife. The wife is one half of the husband: 
MDh 1 .74.40; Brhaspati quoted Aparaditya's commentary on YDh. p. 740. 

37. RV 10.85.45. See also RV 1.91.20; 1 .92.1 2; 3.1.23. A sonless wife is said to be possessed of ill 
luck (nirrti): SB 5.3.2.2. See MS 1.10.1 1; 3.6.3; JB 1.98f. Later legal texts also agree that women are 
created to produce offspring: MDh 9.96. ApDh 2.1 1.13-14, for example, permits a man to take a sec- 
ond wife if the first is unable to bear a son. 
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A wife is called "wife," 
Because in her he is born again. 38 

"The father," says the Satapatha Brahmana (12.4.3.1), "is the same as the son, and the 
son is the same as the father." Consequently, a man should desire a good wife, thinking 
"let my self come into existence in something good," and guard her continuously "lest in 
my womb, in my world somebody else come into existence." 39 

The Rgveda (5.4.10) already expresses the belief, later to become a cardinal point in 
the Brahmanical theology of religious life, that the son constitutes the immortality of the 
father: "Through offspring, O Agni, may we attain immortality." 40 The TaittirTya 
Brahmana (1 . 5.5. 6) forfhrightly exclaims: "In your offspring you are born again; that, O 
mortal, is your immortality." A father is born a second time in his son (AitA 2.5), and he 
attains immortality when he sees the face of his living son (AitB 7.13.1 ). 

The vedic conceptions of immortality as freedom from death 41 and of the family as 
the true and complete person are reflected in the belief that a man's immortality is found 
in his son. The family line continues in the son despite the death of the father; the son 
inherits the paternal estate and replaces the father as the ritual and economic head of the 
family. As the son survives after the father's death, so the father in his son survives his 
own death. This appears to be the meaning of the statement that a father is born again in 
his son. This new birth frees him from the death that must eventually end the life begun 
at his first birth. In a very significant way, therefore, the family is what guarantees 
human immortality. 

The belief that the son continues the existence of the father finds ritual expression in 
the ceremony of transmission (sampratti or sampradana), which is performed when the 
father's death is imminent. 42 According to the Kausitakt Upanisad (2.15) account, the 
son lies on top of the father touching each limb and organ of the father with his own. 
The father then delivers all his faculties to the son and the son accepts them. The father, 
as he departs, enters the son and through him stands firm in the world. The son assists the 
father as he departs and procures him a world (loka). 

Gonda (1966, 70) observes that there is "a close association between the possession 
of a son and the loka ['world' or 'living space'] concept." 43 The long eulogy of a son 

38. AitB 7.13. MDh 9.8: "The husband enters the wife and, becoming an embryo, is born again 
here. That he is thus born (jayate) again by her constitutes the true wifehood (Jayatva) of a wife {jayS}." 
See also YDh 1.56: MBh 1.68.36. TS 5.6.8.4 speaks of three seeds: father, son, and grandson. MBh 
12.179.14-15 declares that as a tree survives only in the seed, so a man survives only in his seed, the 
son. See also TB 3.12.9.7; SA4.11; ASG 1.15.3; Keith 1925,579-80. 

39. JB 1.17. Bodewitz's (1973) translation. See also BDh 2.2.3.34; ApDh 2.13.7; MDh 9.7-9; 
YDh 1.81. 

40. This passage occurs also in TS 1.4.46.1 and VaDh 17.4. It is associated with the theology of 
debts in the BDh 2.6.11.33. TS 7.1.1.1 equates offspring with light (jyotis). On securing immortality 
through a son, see ApDh 2.24.1; VaDh 17.1-5; MDh 9.107, 137; YDh 1.78; ViDh 15.45-46; O'Fla- 
herty 1973,76-77; Gonda 1957, 8-14. 

41. See section 2. 1.1, n. 10. 

42. BaU 1 .5. 17-20; KausU 2. 1 5. For a discussion see Sprockhoff 1 979, 385-98, and section 4.3.2. 

43. In the sampradana ceremony also the son is called the world. See BaU 1.5.17: "Through a son 
he conquers the worlds, through a grandson he obtains immortality, but through his son's grandson he 
gains the world of the sun." VaDh 17.5; MDh 9.137; ViDh 15.46; YDh 1.78. In JB 1.17 the husband 
calls the womb of his wife in which his son will be conceived "my world." 
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from the Aitareya Aranyaka (7.13) cited below says that "A sonless man has no world." 
According to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, "this world of men is to be obtained only by 
a son and by no other means" ( 1 .5. 1 6); a son is "world-procuring" {lokya: BaU 1 .5. 1 7). 
The continuation of life and of the world requires the begetting of sons (AitA 2.5; JB 
1 .85). Astadamstra, who had grown old without sons, thought that he had "torn asunder 
these worlds" (PB 8.9.21; Gonda 1966, 72); 

That the possession of offspring and livelihood, i.e. the double aspect of continuance 
of life, might be considered the essential elements of a loka appears from TB 2.2.3. 1 f 
rtavah samvatsarah; prajah pasava ime lokah "the year is (consists of) the seasons, 
these 'Raume' (expanses or worlds] are (consist of) offspring (creatures) and cattle." 
(Gonda 1 966, 70-71) 

A conversation between King Hariscandra, who had a hundred wives but still failed 
to obtain a son, and Narada (AitB 7. 13) provides perhaps the clearest and boldest enun- 
ciation of the theological significance of a son and, by implication, of a wife, although, 
as we shall see below, it also contains hints that significant challenges to this theology 
were brewing. Hariscandra asks: 

1 . Now, since they desire a son, 

,44 

Both those who are intelligent and those who aren t; 
What does one gain by a son? 
Tell me that, O Narada. 

Narada replies: 

2. A debt he pays in him, 
And immortality he gains, 
The father who sees the face 
Of his son bom and alive. 

3. Greater than the delights 
That earth, fire, and water 
Bring to living beings, 

Is a father's delight in his son 

4. By means of sons have fathers ever 
Crossed over the mighty darkness; 
For one is bom from oneself, 

A ferry laden with food. 45 

5. What is the use of dirt and deer skin? 
What profit in beard and austerity? 
Seek a son. O Brahmin, 

He is the world free of blame. 46 

44. As the commentator. Sayana, points out. 'he meaning appears to be that both rational beings 
such as humans and gods and non-rational animals desire progeny. Keith's translation. "Since now 
men desire a son," misses this point, which is mentioned also in verses 10-11. 

45. The father is bom from himself as the son (see verse 7), who is like a ship full of provisions that 
will ferry the father to safety. 

46. The meaning is uncertain. I follow Sayana' s interpretation, which accords with the general belief 
that the son procures a happy world for ihe father. Keith translates: "This is the world's advice." Haug: 
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6. Food is breath, clothes protect. 
Gold is for beauty, cattle for marriage. 
The wife is a friend, a daughter brings grief. 
But a son is a light in the highest heaven. 

7. The husband enters the wife; 
Becoming an embryo he enters the mother. 
Becoming in her a new man again, 

He is born in the tenth month. 

8. A wife is called "wife," 
Because in her he is born again. 47 
He is productive, she is productive, 
For the seed is placed in her. 

9. The gods and the seers 
Brought to her great luster. 
The gods said to men: 

"She is your mother again." 48 

10. "A sonless man has no world." 
All the beasts know this. 
Therefore a son mounts 
Even his mother and sister. 

1 1 . This is the broad and easy path 

Along which travel men with sons, free from sorrow; 

Beasts and birds see it; 

So they copulate even with their mothers. 



In this connection it is noteworthy that, as we have seen, the creative act of Prajapati 
has all .he features of the procreative act. The Sanskrit term for creature and offspring is 
the same: praja. Prajapati ("lord or protector of prajS') is not only the creator of crea- 
tures but also the father of offspring. Human procreation thus follows the archetypal 
activity of creation and, therefore, is likened to a sacrifice. The sexual act is called a fire 
sacrifice (agnihotra: SB 1 1.6.2.10). The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (6.4.3) homologizes 
the various parts of a woman with elements of the sacrifice: "Her vulva is a sacrificial 
altar; her pubic hairs, the sacrificial grass; her skin, the soma-press, and her labia, the fire 
in the middle." Sexual intercourse is a Soma sacrifice: "As great indeed as the world 
gained by one who performs a Soma sacrifice, is the world gained by one who, with this 
knowledge, engages in sexual intercourse" (BaU 6.4.3). The same idea is present in the 
famous doctrine of the five fires (paffcagnividya), which seeks to explain the rebirth 
process. The final step in a person's return to earth is sexual intercourse. At this sexual 



"Thus people talk of them." Dirt, deer skin, beard, and austerity are references to some type of ascetic 
life that challenged the values of marriage and children. 

47. See above (especially n. 38) for an explanation of this etymology of "wife" (jaya). 

48. In this extraordinary passage that, if he had known it, would have have delighted Freud, the 
wife is presented to the men as their mother, because in their sons they will be bom again by her and 
become, in effect, her children. 
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sacrifice the woman is the fire in which the man offers the semen; the result of this sacri- 
fice is the birth of a child. 49 

The belief that a son saves or rescues (trati) his father is expressed in etymologies, 
often far-fetched, of putra, the Sanskrit term for son. In this context the son rescues the 
father not from death but from evil worlds in which he may end up after death. It is 
already hinted at in the transmission (sampratti) passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(1.5.17): "Whatever wrong has been done by him, his son frees him from all that. There- 
fore, he is called putra ('son')." Later literature takes the term putra to be a compound 
word made of put and tra ("to rescue"). Put is said to be the name of a hell, although the 
term does not occur outside this context. 51 A son (putra) receives his name, therefore, 
because he saves his father from the Put hell. 52 

2. 1.3 The Theology of Debts 

In the foregoing discussion we saw a significant aspect of what Peter Berger (1969) has 
called world construction, the social creation of a common conceptual framework 
within which individuals can understand and find meaning in their discrete experiences 
of themselves and of the social and physical world. Sacrificial and procreative theology 
addressed in a special way the marginal situation of death when the socially constructed 
world is threatened with ultimate meaninglessness. In explaining death and the means of 
overcoming it, moreover, this theology legitimized the central social institution of mar- 
riage and, by extension, society itself. 

All culturally created worlds, however, are intrinsically unstable (Berger 1969, 29). 
They are constantly challenged by new experiences and by individuals and groups seek- 
ing new meanings. We will discuss some explicit challenges to the Brahmanical theol- 
ogy later in this chapter. A couple of examples will suffice to illustrate that even within 
the Brahmanical tradition not everyone appears to have agreed with the centrality given 
to sacrifice and procreation and that some segments of that society were seeking new 
meanings of life and death. A challenge to sacrifice, for example, forms the likely back- 
ground of a significant passage in the Satapatha Brahmana (1.2.5.24), even though it is 
presented within the context of a minor ritual violation: 

Then unbelief (airaddha) took hold of men. They said: "Those who sacrifice become 
more sinful, while those who do not sacrifice become more excellent." Thereupon no 



sacrificial oblations reached the gods from here, for the gods subsist on what is 



49. BaU 6.2.9-13; ChU 5.5-9; JB 1.18. At ChU 3.17.5 also the sacrificial analogy is apparent: 
sosyati ("he will procreate") also means "he will press out (the Soma juice)," and asrsta ("he has procre- 
ated") also means "he has pressed out." This activity is called the father's rebirth, which is true with ref- 
erence to both procreation and sacrifice. Conversely, sexual symbolism is evident within the sacrifice, 
as in the parallelism between the sexual act and the generation of fire by means of the fire drill. See 
Gonda, 1957, 23. 

50. See my comments on "phonetic etymology" section 1 . 1 .3,.n. 38. 

5 1 . Cf. Sprockhoff 1979, 388, n. 53; Mayrhofer II, 303. 

52. Cf. GoB 1.1.2; MBh 1.68.38; 1.129.14; Ram 2.115.12; MDh 9.138; ViDh 15.44. Yaska in 
Nirukta, 2.1 1) gives two possible etymologies: putrah puru trayate niparanad va pun narakam tatas 
trayata iti va —"a son is so called because he rescues often by offering oblations to the manes, or 
because he rescues from the hell called Put." 
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offered from here. Now, the gods said to Brhaspati Aiigirasa: "Unbelief indeed has 
taken hold of men. Ordain the sacrifice for them." 

The sacrifices, these "unbelievers" may have argued, are more important to gods than to 
men, for gods depend on them for their subsistence. It is precisely such an "unbelief 
that the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad(l .4. 10) supports: 

In the beginning this was just Brahman, and it knew only itself, thinking "I am Brah- 
man." Therefore it became all. Whoever among the gods came to realize this, only he 
became that. So also is it in the case of seers and men. ... So even now whoever 
knows that, thinking "I am Brahman," becomes all this. Even the gods cannot pre- 
vent his becoming that, for he is their very self. So whoever worships another divinity 
than himself thinking "I am one and he is another," he knows not. Just as an animal is 
for men, so is he for the gods. As indeed many animals serve a man, so does each man 
serve the gods. Even if one animal is taken away, it causes displeasure; how much 
more, if many? It does not please the gods, therefore, that men should know this. 

With regard to procreation, the long discourse of Narada (AitB 7.13) cited above is 
clearly directed against those who belittled the religious significance of a son, as when 
he asks rhetorically: 

What is the use of dirt and deer skin? 
What profit in beard and austerity? 
Seek a son, O Brahmin, 
He is the world free of blame. 

The initial response of the experts of the old religious world to such challenges com- 
monly is to create new and more sophisticated schemes of legitimation (Berger 1969, 
3 If)- The two theological schemes we are about to discuss appear to be such efforts at 
legitimizing the centrality of sacrifice and procreation and, consequently, of the married 
householder. 

The first scheme uses the concept of debt to characterize certain major religious 
obligations centered on the householder and presents these debts as innate traits of every 

of a householder (see section 2. 1 .4). 

There are two formulations of the theology of debt in the vedic literature. The first 
and perhaps the older formulation (Sprockhoff 1979, 389) is found in the Taittiriya 
Samhita (6.3. 10.5): 

A Brahmin, at his very birth, is born with a triple debt — of studentship to the seers, of 
sacrifice to the gods, of offspring to the fathers. He is, indeed, free from debt, who has 
a son, is a sacrificer, and who has lived as a student. This (debt) he satisfies (avaday- 
ate) by these cuttings (avadana). That is how the cuttings get their name. 

The formulation in the Satapatha Brahmana ( 1 .7.2. 1-6) reads: 



53. For a detailed discussion of this doctrine see Malamoud 1980. The entire issue of Purusartha 
( 1 980, n. 4) in which Malamoud ' s study is published is devoted to the concept of debt in South Asia. On 
the debt to the seers, see Malamoud 1977, 24-44. 
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Now, whoever exists is born indeed as a debt at his very birth to the gods, to the seers, 
to the fathers, and to men. 54 Because he has to sacrifice, he is bom as a debt to the 
gods; and he pays it to them when he sacrifices to them and when he makes offerings 
to them. 

Because he has to study the Veda, furthermore, he is born as a debt to the seers; 
and he pays it to them, for they call a person who has studied the Vedas "the guardian 
of the seers' treasure." 

Because he has to desire offspring, furthermore, he is born as a debt to the 
fathers; and he pays it to them when he has children that provide the continuity of 
their lineage. 

Because he has to provide shelter, furthermore, he is born as a debt to men; and 
he pays it to them when he offers them shelter and food. 

Whoever does all these things, has done what he has to do; he obtains everything, 
and he conquers everything. So, because he is born as a debt to the gods, he satisfies 
(avadayate) them when he sacrifices and when he makes offerings in the fire. There- 
fore, whatever they offer in the fire is called avadana [the portion cut for sacrificial 
offering]. 

Before I discuss these two formulations of the doctrine, it may be useful to examine 
the vedic concept of debt and its relationship to religious duties and obligations. The 
concept of debt in the earliest strata of the vedic literature is rather complex. "Debt" 
refers first and foremost to the acceptance of a loan with the promise of future payment 
(RV 8.47.17). There are, for example, frequent references to the debts incurred by gam- 
blers (RV. 10.34.10; AV. 6.1 18). Even these common debts, however, appear to have 
broader implications; debtors will remain bound by their debts even after death. 
Bergaigne (1878, III, 163-65) and Renou (1955-69, VII, 89; XV, 179) have noted the 
ambiguity of the term ma ("debt"), which can mean a debt in the strict sense as well as 
fault, crime, or guilt. These two meanings are often present together as components of a 
single concept. 55 

Indebtedness is considered a grave state and gods are frequently petitioned to elimi- 
nate one's debt. 56 The Apsarases, for example, are asked in A V 6. 1 1 8 to discharge debts 
incurred in gambling, while in the very next hymn (AV 6.119) Agni Vaisvanara is 
requested to remit debts not related to gambling. A suppliant prays: "Debtless in this 
(world), debtless in the higher, debtless in the third world may we be; the world tra- 
versed by the gods and traversed by the fathers — in all the paths may we abide debtless" 
(AV 6.1 17.3). The remitting of a debt by gods clearly does not refer to the actual pay- 
ment of the sum owed to a creditor, but rather to the release from the inner state of 

54. Eggeling (SB tr. I, p. 1 90, n. 1 ) considers the wording of this sentence ambiguous "so much so 
indeed, that it could also be taken in the sense that 'whoever exists, is born as (one to whom) a debt (is 
owed) from the gods,'" and refers to SB 1.1.2.19 where the gods are said to be indebted to the sacrifi- 
cer. This ambiguity, however, disappears if we consider the context, for, although the gods may be 
viewed as indebted to man, the seers, fathers, and men cannot be so considered. On the SB version see 
Devasthali 1965, 100. 

55. Malamoud ( 1 980, 4 1 ), citing Renou ( 1 955-69, XV, 1 79), considers the "stricter sense" of the 
term connected with the social contract to be its primordial meaning. Such attempts to establish seman- 
tic priority are hazardous at best. The dual aspect of the term is also present in the German "Schuld." On 
the uncertain etymology of ma. see Malamoud 1 980. 42-43. 

56. Petitions are directed, among others, al Varuna (RV 2.28.9), Adityas (RV 2.27.4). Soma (RV 
9.47.2), Usas (RV 10.127.7), Indra (RV 4.23.7). and Ivtaruts (RV 1 .169.7). 
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bondage and obligation which indebtedness creates. It is to this inner state that the sec- 
ond meaning of debt, namely guilt, refers. When people are in debt they lack something; 
they are wanting in fullness. Significantly, the term ma is used in mathematics to indi- 
cate the "minus." 

Already in the Rgveda human ritual obligations are referred to as debts. 
Brahmanaspati, for example, is asked to accept the debt, which in the context clearly 
refers to the sacrificial oblation. 57 Agni is requested not to accept the debt from an insin- 
cere brother (RV 4.3. 1 3), where again "debt" refers to the sacrificial offering. Brahmins 
who offer Soma are not in debt (RV 8.32.16). At AV 6.1 19.2 Agni Vaisvanara is peti- 
tioned to remit the debt owed to gods in general and to break the nooses — namely the 
state of bondage — that it creates. Besides the general debt to gods, the vedic texts refer 
frequently to a specific debt to Yama, the god of death (Malamoud 1980, 50-52): "At 
his very birth, indeed, a man is born as himself a debt to death. When he sacrifices he 
redeems himself from death" (SB 3.6.2.16). It is Agni once again who is petitioned to 
cancel this debt to Yama. 58 

There is one place in the Rgveda (6.61 . 1) where debt is associated with the acquisi- 
tion of a son: "She [SarasvatT] gave to the donor of oblations, Vadhryasva, a son, 
Divodasa, endowed with speed and acquitting the debt (rnacyutam)." Although the pas- 
sage does not specify to whom the debt is owed, it appears likely that the author has in 
mind the debt of a son to the forefathers. 59 

It appears, therefore, that already in the time of the Rgveda the category of debt with 
the accompanying notion of guilt was extended to human obligations vis-a-vis signifi- 
cant persons of the vedic world. The view that considered sacrifice and offspring as 
debts to gods and forefathers, therefore, was considerably older and more widespread 
than the two texts of the Yajurveda — the Taittirlya Samhita and the Satapatha 
Brahmana — in which it finds systematic formulation. 

The context in which the theology of debts is discussed in these two texts also sug- 
gests that they were recapitulating a common doctrine rather than enunciating a new 
one. Neither expressly sets out to teach this doctrine. Both allude to it in the course of 
explaining the etymology and thereby the significance of avadana, the sacrificial por- 
tions cut from a single sacrificial cake (in SB) or from the sacrificial animal (in TS). 
Avadana, these texts point out, receives its name from the fact that it is offered to the 
gods as payment of a debt, thereby satisfying (avadayati) the gods. 60 

57. RV 2.24. 1 3. Sayana explains by noting that the portion offered has the nature of a debt (avada- 
nasya matvam), namely that it is a debt owed to the gods, and refers to the passage TS 6.3.10.5 cited 
here, which also develops the doctrine of debts within the context of explaining the meaning of 
avadana. 

58. AV 6.117.1 (cf. parallels in Whitney's translation.). Cf. also TS 3.3.8.1; TB 3.7.9.8; SB 
10.4.3.9. 

59. Sayana explains that a son pays the vedic debt relating to fathers, as well as the secular debt, no 
doubt referring to the obligation of children to pay the debts incurred by their fathers. Chatterjee ( 1 97 1 , 
86) sees here only a reference to the obligation of a son "to discharge debts incurred by father." See also 
Sprockhoff 1979, 389. 

60. This is another example of what I have called "phonetic etymology" (section 1.1.3, n. 38). 
The term avadana is etymologically derived from ava-Vdo ("to cut"), but its phonetic similarity to 
words derived from ava-Vday ("to satisfy") provides the opportunity for the authors to explain the 
sacrifice as the payment of a debt to the gods. Cf. Eggeling, SB tr. I, p. 191, n. 1; Malamoud 1980 
45-46. 
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The doctrine of debts, moreover, was known also to the author of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which belongs to the Rgveda. In one passage he defines an anaddhapvrusa 61 
cryptically as na devan na pitrn na manusyan iti (AitB 7.9). Keith translates the phrase: 
"One who (offers) neither to gods nor to the fathers nor to men." 62 Although he does not 
use the term "debt," it is very probable that the author in fact was referring to the doc- 
trine of debts, especially because in the same passage there is a reference to being free 
from the debt to one's mother and father (matapitrbhyam anmarthat). Another reference 
to debts occurs in the long passage of the same text praising a son that we have already 
cited (AitB 7.13). There the reference to the debt of procreation is clear: 

A debt he pays in him. 
And immortality he gains, 
The father who sees the face 
Of his son bom and alive. 

An important feature of the theology of debts is that a man becomes indebted by the 
mere fact of his birth. This stands in sharp contrast to the normal understanding that a 
debt is contracted by a deliberate action of an adult. Sayana (on SB 1.7.2.1) recognizes 
the new definition of debt in this theology when he says that "birth alone is the cause of 
indebtedness" {matve jananam eva nimittam). The texts do not throw any light on the 
mechanism through which a man falls into debt at birth. There is no myth of origin that 
would give us some clues. Unlike the Judeo-Christian doctrine of original sin, the debts 
one incurs at birth, on the one hand, are not caused by some act committed by one's 
ancestors, and, on the other, affect only twice-born males. The manner in which debts 
are inherited, furthermore, contradicts the ideology of karma. a While the doctrine of 
karma insists that people reap what they sow, the doctrine of debts asserts that 
twice-born men become burdened with debts without any deliberate act on their part. 
Further, even though debts are incurred immediately upon birth, the tradition is unani- 
mous that their payment can only be made when the individual is able and qualified to do 
so: the payment of the debt to the seers requires vedic initiation, and the payment of the 
debts to gods and forefathers presupposes marriage. 64 

It appears, therefore, that the concept of debt was given a new meaning in this theol- 
ogy and that it was used to illustrate and define the obligations of ritual actors — namely 
adult males — in the context of their relationship to significant individuals who play cen- 
tral roles in the vedic world. The inhabitants of this world — including gods, ancestors, 
seers, and other human and non-human beings — live in a web of interdependent rela- 
tionships which create reciprocal rights and obligations. The obligations of twice-born 
adult males, who are the principal actors in the social world, are here singled out and 
defined as debts. 

61. The term probably approximates "a good-for-nothing fellow." Malamoud (1980, 57, n. 72) 
translates it as "homme <de manure incertaine>" and sees his condition as resulting from his refusal to 
perform rites. He is therefore useless for gods, fathers, and men. 

62. Haug (AitB tr. II, 455, n. 12) also takes the phrase to mean one who "does not discharge his 
duties towards the gods, ancestors and men." 

63. In all likelihood, the theology of debts predates the origin of karma and rebirth as significant 
explanatory concepts in Indian theodicy. 

64. For the use of this fact as an argument against those who rejected the legitimacy of the asrama 
system on the basis of the theology of debts, see sections 6.2.2 and 8.5. 
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Let us now turn to the two formulations given in the Taittiriya Samhita (TS) and the 
Satapatha Brahmana (SB). Although both teach basically the same doctrine, there are 
several significant differences in the two formulations (Malamoud 1 980, 47-48). 

The most obvious difference is that the TS enumerates only three debts, whereas the 
SB gives four, with the addition of the debt of hospitality to men. The exegetical tradi- 
tion and the later legal literature, however, take into account only the three debts of the 
TS and generally ignore the SB formulation. 65 The significance of the SB formulation, 
as I shall point out later, is its relation to the theology of the great sacrifices. 

The person who incurs the debts is a Brahmin in the TS and "whoever exists" (yo'sti) 
in the SB (Sprockhoff 1979, 389). Malamoud expresses his astonishment at the cruel 
paradox of the SB where all are born in debt while only the twice-bom can pay the debts 
to gods and seers. One does not have to be an Indian exegete to see that this is a false 
dilemma caused by reading too much into the wording of the SB. It is quite unlikely that 
the priestly author of the SB wanted to make a statement about human beings or human 
nature in general. Vedic authors, just like their later dharmasastric counterparts, nor- 
mally address only the twice-born males, who alone are qualified to participate fully in 
the vedic religion. Sentences 2-5 of this passage, moreover, suggest that the existence of 
the debts is revealed by the obligation or the propensity of men to perform these tasks. 
Now, the obligations to sacrifice and to study the Vedas exist only for twice-born men; 
other men and all women are forbidden to undertake these activities. It appears more 
likely, therefore, that the SB uses the expression "whoever exists" to complement the 
expressions "is born" {jayate) and "at his very birth" (jayamana eva), highlighting 
thereby the fact that the very existence, the very birth of a man creates his condition of 
indebtedness. 

The word "Brahmin" in the TS version, likewise, has been interpreted by Indian 
exegetes such as Sahara (on PMS 6.2.31) as including all three twice-born classes. This 
need not be viewed as a purely scholastic interpretation, because in most Brahmanical 
texts the terms brahmana and dvija ("twice-born") are used interchangeably. The main 
object of these injunctions is the Brahmin, although mutatis mutandis they refer to other 
twice-born men as well (Biardeau and Malamoud 1976, 32). 

The TS says that a man is born "indebted" (mava), while the SB says that he is born 
"a debt" (mam). Here too I am not sure how much we should read into this wording. The 
SB, however, appears to make a stronger statement: man is not just affected by debts, he 

The TS, furthermore, declares that when one has performed the three duties one 
becomes freed from debt (anma). The SB makes no mention of freeing oneself from 
debt. According to the SB, the obligation to perform the four duties is correlated to the 
fourfold debt; the one cannot exist without the other. If a man is freed from debt at any 
time during life, he would not have to perform those duties thereafter. It appears, there- 
fore, that the SB envisaged the four duties as lifelong obligations; one is freed from debt 
only at death. This supports Malamoud's (1980, 48) opinion that the SB formulation is 
related to the doctrine of the great sacrifices (mahayajHa), to which I shall turn presently. 
The TS, on the other hand, sets specific times when a man can be regarded as freed from 

65. A notable exception is the MBh. At 1 . 1 1 1 . 1 2-14 it speaks of four debts — to gods, seers, ancestors, 
and men — and at 12.174.13 it alludes to the duty to please gods, ancestors, seers, and Prajapati. Guests 
replace seers in the three debts at 1 2.25.6. Twice the MBh refers to five debts ( 1 2.28 1 .9-1 1 ; 1 3.37. 1 8). 
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debts at least with reference to seers and forefathers. He achieves this freedom after he 
has finished the period of studentship and after he has had a son (putrJ). The Aitareya 
Brahtnana (7.13) also suggests that the birth of a son constitutes the total payment of 
one's debt to the fathers. The time when one is freed from the debt to the gods is left 
vague; the term yajva ("sacrificer") used by the TS may mean a person who has offered 
one or many sacrifices, and may imply a lifelong obligation to engage in sacrifices. 

The debt of procreation raises several questions. First, it is remarkable that the SB 
relates this debt not to any extrinsic obligation but to the internal and innate longing for 
children. We saw a similar view in the AitB (7.13) where even incest among animals is 
justified on these grounds. The SB, moreover, speaks only of children or progeny in 
general (pra/a), whereas the TS, as also the AitB (7.13), refers specifically to the birth of 
a son. Second, it is unclear whether the debt is simply abolished at the birth of a son cr 
whether it is passed on to the son. The problem is created by the ambiguity of the term 
samnayati (meaning both "bestow" and "pay") used in the AitB 7.13 and in later litera- 
ture (VaDh 17.1; MDh 9.107). Geldner (1951-57, II, 368) argues, on the basis of RV 
8.47.17, where the same term is used with reference to the payment of a debt, that it 
means "aufbringen" or "zusammenbringen," that is, "to pay up completely." Biihler, in 
his translations of VaDh 17.1 and MDh 9. 107, takes it to mean "to throw on." The father, 
according to this interpretation, passes his debt onto his son (Malamoud 1980, 54-55). 
Later legal texts appear to favor the latter interpretation. The obligation to assume this 
vedic debt of the father, they reason, is the basis for a son's obligation to assume his 
father's secular debts and to pay them after his father's death. 66 

The final, and perhaps the most significant, question is whether the debt to the fore- 
fathers is paid just by the first son. The TS and the AitB (7. 13) are ambivalent, although 
they can be interpreted to mean that the oldest living son constitutes that payment. 67 
Later legal texts, however, opt for this interpretation and make it the basis of primogeni- 
ture: 8 "That son alone on whom he throws his debt and through whom he obtains 
immortality [cf. AitB 7.13] is begotten in fulfillment of the Law [dharmaja]; others they 
consider the offspring of desire [kamaja]" (MDh 9. 1 07). It is open to question, however, 
whether this view was shared by the vedic authors. The obligation, and indeed the 
desire, to procreate do not end with just the first son. The Rgveda (10.85.45) invokes the 
blessing of ten sons on the bride. The husband is also required to have sexual relations 
with his wife during the proper season, that is, soon after her monthly period. 69 Never- 
theless, as we shall see (section 6.2. 1 ), the view that the first-born satisfies the debt to the 
fathers played an important role in the history of the asrama system. 

One other difference between the two formulations relates to the action that consti- 

66. See Kane 1 973, III, 442-54; Chatterjee 1 97 1 , 87- 1 34. 

67. The term putrT in the TS can mean a person who possesses one or several sons. Similarly, the 
AitB passage need not necessarily refer only to the first-born son. It may mean that the birth of every 
son constitutes a payment of a debt to the fathers. 

68. Manu (MDh 9. 1 06) is clear: "Immediately on the birth of his first-bom a man becomes the father 
of a son and is freed from the debt to the fathers. That son, therefore, is entitled to the whole estate." 

69. See MDh 3.45^t6; 9.4; GDh 5.1; ApDh 2. 1 . 1 7; BDh 4. 1 . 1 8-2 1 ; VaDh 1 2.2 1 ; ViDh 69. 1 ; YDh 
1 .79-8 1 ; SG 4. 1 1 . 16; ParG 1.11 .7-8. Besides the obvious economic ones, there are many religious rea- 
sons for the desirability of having many children. "One should desire to have many sons in the hope 
that one of them may repair to Gaya" (ViDh 85.70). Cf. MatsP 207.39. 
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tutes the payment of the debt to the seers. The TS specifies residence at the teacher's as a 
student, whereas the SB speaks more generally of studying, which can refer to both the 
period of formal studentship and the daily recitation of the Veda (svidhyaya) obligatory 
on all, including householders (Malamoud 1977, 1-89). This wording again fits with the 
SB view that the debts are lifelong duties and confirms the connection within the SB 
between the debts and the great sacrifices. 

The SB, furthermore, gives the positive result obtained by performing the duties 
inherent in the debts: "Whoever does all these things, has done what he has to do; he 
obtains everything, and he conquers everything." Winning everything is a common 
expression in the Brahmanas to indicate the attainment of one's final goal: heaven and 
immortality (Gonda 1984, 62-63). 

In spite of these significant differences, the doctrine of debts became an important 
theological device for legitimating several central religious and social obligations of the 
vedic world, especially sacrifice and procreation entailing marriage and domestic life. 

2.1.4 The Theology of the Great Sacrifices 

Like the theology of debts, the theology of great sacrifices also appears to represent an 
attempt to present systematically and to legitimize theologically the major religious 
duties of a twice-born man. 70 As the former extends the meaning of debt, so the latter 
extends the meaning of sacrifice to provide a new theological evaluation of five daily 
duties of a married householder. 

Every day he is obliged to offer (1) a fire oblation as a sacrifice to gods; (2) the pri- 
vate recitation of the Veda as a sacrifice to Brahman; (3) oblations of food and water as a 
sacrifice to the forefathers; (4) hospitality as a sacrifice to human beings; and (5) bait 
offerings as a sacrifice to beings (bhuta). 7[ The great sacrifices are mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (1 1.5.6.6-7) and the TaittirTya Aranyaka (2.10.1). According to 
several Grhyasutras and nearly all the Dharma texts, these sacrifices form the central 
daily duties of a householder. 72 

Devasthali (1965, 100) and Malamoud (1980, 48) have noted the analogies between 
the great sacrifices and the SB version of the debts. 73 The debts to gods, seers, and men 
correspond exactly to the sacrifices to gods, Brahman, and men, respectively. The sacri- 
fice to the fathers, however, consists of food and water offerings, whereas the debt to 
them relates to begetting offspring. These two duties, nevertheless, are connected with 

70. On the great sacrifices, see Gonda 1980, 413-21; Malamoud 1977, 1 1—21; Kane 1974, II. 1, 
696-704; Basu 1969, 220-23; Biardeau and Malamoud 1976, 40-48. 

71. Bali is a food offering made to a sundry group of beings, including "certain gods, semi-divine 
beings, spirits, household divinities, animals, all sorts of other creatures, and even undefined deities 
(beings) or lifeless objects." Gonda 1 980, 417. 

72. BG 2.9.6; BGp 2.4.8-13; BharG 3.15; AsG 3.1.1-5; ParG 2.9.1-12; VaiG 6.17; AgG 3.12.2; 
GDh 5.3,9; BDh 2.6.11.1-7; ApDh 1.12.15-16; 1.13.1; MDh 3.69-83; 4.21; ViDh 59.20-25; YDh 
1 ■ 1 02; KurP 2. 1 8. For the different orders in which they are enumerated see Malamoud 1 977, 1 3. 

73. Biardeau (in Biardeau and Malamoud 1976, 40) ignores the $B version when she relates the 
five sacrifices to the three debts: "On a ici une nouvelle formulation des <trois dettes> congenitales 
dont doit s'acquitter le <deux-fois-ne>. Les trois dettes sont devenues cinq, mais ce qui est plus remar- 
quable est qu'elles soient exprime'es en termes du sacrifice." 
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each other, because one of the principal reasons for keeping the line unbroken (SB 
1 .7.2.4) is to ensure that these offerings, on which depends the felicity of the forefathers, 
are carried out without interruption. Thus, the Mahabharata (1.1 1 1.14), speaking of the 
same four debts as the Satapatha Brahmana, states that the debt to the fathers consists of 
both sons and food offerings (sraddha). Elsewhere the Mahabharata says that this debt 
consists of just the food offerings. 4 The sacrifice to the bhutas is something completely 
new. It appears to be an extension of the debt of hospitality from human to non-hur 
beings. 

The other significant feature of the great 75 sacrifices is that they are considered sacri- 
fices. This theology is one more instance of the common tendency in Brahmanism to 
conceive any activity of value in terms of sacrifice. We have seen already the extension 
of the concept of sacrifice to procreation. "Sacrifice" becomes the currency for apprais- 
ing the value of an activity. In later literature many religious and devotional acts, and 
even acts of military heroism, are measured by that currency; one practice may be worth 
a hundred Soma sacrifices, and another a thousand horse sacrifices! 

The number five is derived probably from the ancient fivefold division of the sacri- 
fice. 76 The Aitareya Brahmana (2.3.3) relates this classification of sacrifices to the five- 
fold nature of a human being, who consists of earth, air, ether, water, and light. The year, 
which is often identified with the sacrifice (Gonda 1984, 67-71), is similarly considered 
as fivefold, consisting as it does of the five Indian seasons. 77 At a much later date, Manu 
(MDh 3.73-74) gives each of the five great sacrifices a specific sacrificial appellation 
mostly derived from the verbal root V/iu ("to sacrifice"): ahuta ("not offered in the i 
= vedic recitation), huta ("burnt oblations to gods"), prahuta ("offered by scattering" = 
ball), brahmyahuta ("offered in Brahmins" = hospitality), and prasita ("eaten" = obla- 
tion to the manes). 78 

A major difference between the two theologies of debts and great sacrifices is that i 
the former refers in a general way to ritual obligations of twice-born men, whereas the 
latter deals with the duties of a householder that have to be performed every day. As we 

74. MBh 12.281.9-1 1. At MBh 12.174.13 the fathers are said to be satisfied with offerings and 
Prajapati with offspring. The reference in the MBh to five debts also supports the connection betweei 
debts and sacrifices: MBh 12.281.9-11; 13.37.18. 

75. The Apastamba Dharmasutra (1 .4.12.15) says that these are called "great" by way of laudation. 
The SB, in which the expression first appears, uses it with reference to the Soma sacrifice (1 1.7.2.2). By< 
extension the SB (2.4.4.14) says that one gains as much reward from a full- and new-moon sacrifice as 
from a Soma sacrifice, and concludes that the former "is indeed a great sacrifice." It is possible that these 
five acts are called great sacrifices through a similar extension from the Soma sacrifice. 

76. TS 5.4.7.2; 6.1. 1.8; 6.1.5.2; 6.1.9.5; 6.2.1.3; SB 1.5.2.16; 4.5.1. 14. 

77. "There are five utterances . . . ; fivefold is the sacrifice, fivefold the animal victim, five are the 
seasons of the year: this is the one measure of the sacrificial rite, this its completion" (SB 1 .5.2. 1 6). Cf. 
SB 3. 1 .3. 1 7; 3. 1 .4.5, 20; 3.3.3.5; 3.4. 1 . 1 4; 3.9.4. 1 1 . In India the rainy season is added to the four sea- 
sons. Another parallel is the doctrine of the five fires (pancagnividya): see n. 49. On the significance 
five, see Gonda 1970, 4 1, 45— 48. See also section 8.3. 

78. See Kane 1974, II. 1 , 698-700. The reason given by Manu for these sacrifices reveals the grow 
ing importance of the ethic of non-injury (ahimsa): "A householder has five slaughter houses — the 
hearth, the grinding stone, the broom, the mortar and pestle, and the water pot — by using which he 
bound. In order to expiate successively (the offenses committed by means) of all these the great sages 
have prescribed for householders the daily (performance of the five) great sacrifices" (MDh 3.68-69). 
Cf. ViDh 59. 1 9-20: MatsP 52. 15-16. 
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have seen, the daily fire sacrifice was considered not only a daily but also a lifelong 
obligation. Given the sacrificial context in which the five duties are enumerated, it is not 
farfetched to assume that they were similarly regarded as daily and lifelong obligations. 

The theologies of debts and of great sacrifices show a significant change in the 
views regarding the nature of the obligation to sacrifice and to procreate. At first these 
acts were regarded as benefiting their performers either in this world or after death. In 
these theologies, however, gods and fathers are viewed as dependent on the services of 
men. They are harmed when sacrifices and oblations are not offered. 79 This dependence, 
of course, is mutual, because humans depend on gods and ancestors for rain, successful 
crops, and the like. The TS (3.2.9.7) puts it in a nutshell: "Gods live on what is offered 
from here. Men live on what is offered from there." 

The householder thus stands at the center of the cosmic and the social food cycles. 80 
He offers food to gods and ancestors, assuring thereby the continuity and success of the 
cosmic food cycle. He offers food not only to his immediate dependents but also to other 
human beings who depend on him for food on a temporary or permanent basis: beggars, 
religious mendicants, travellers, and guests. In the ba//he extends the orbit of his food 
offering to include all known beings. Later Brahmanical literature, as we shall see (sec- 
tions 3.2.2.1-2), makes this a central point in the argument for the superiority of the 
householder. 8 ' 

The rmrried householder, therefore, represents the ideal religious life within the 
vedic world. We can sum up this ideal as follows. A twice-born man, following his vedic 
initiation, studies the Vedas at the house of his teacher; after returning home he marries a 
suitable wife and establishes his sacred fires; he begets offspring, especially sons, by his 
legitimate wife; and during his entire life offers sacrifices, recites the Veda, offers food 
and water to his deceased ancestors, gives food to guests and mendicants, and offers 
'food oblations to all creatures. It is this theology of religious life which was rejected by 
the ascetical traditions and which was challenged and modified by the asrama system. 



2.2 The Socio -Economic Context 

The period roughly between the sixth and the fourth century b.c.e.. was a time of radical 
social and economic changes in northern India, principally along the upper Ganges val- 
ley. It is doubtful whether the new religious ideologies and modes of life both within and 
outside the Brahmanical tradition, ideologies that presented serious challenges to the 
vedic theology we have just examined and that were the catalysts for the creation of the 
asrama system, could have arisen without those socio-economic changes. Although 

79. The BDh 2.6. 1 1 .28 implies this when it says that the author of the division of dharnm accord- 
ing to asrvmas was "striving with the gods" (see section 3.2.1 .2). Gods depend on the food offered in 
sacrifice: SB 8.1.2.10; 1.2.5.24-26 (see section 2.3.1). The MBh offers a number of examples of the 
dire state of the fathers when a descendent of theirs fails to beget a son and thus to assure the continua- 
tion of food offerings: 1.41.4-1 1:3.94.11-15; 9.49.55. 

80. On Indian food cycles, see Khare 1 976; Olivelle 1 99 1 . 

81. Apastamba (ApDh 2.7.1-13), for example, equates the hospitable reception of guests with a 
sacrifice to Prajapati, and goes on to draw close parallels between various elements of the hospitality 
rite and significant aspects of the sacrificial rite. 
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the dates cannot be established with precision, archaeological evidence suggests that 
these changes occurred roughly during the period — fifth century b.c.e.. — that saw the 
creation of the asrama system (see section 3.4). 

The Aryans who migrated into India during the second millennium b.c.e. were 
nomads. They lived in tribes whose economy was based principally on cattle rearing. 
This tribal organization persisted even after these people had settled down in the upper 
Gangetic plane and agriculture had become their principal economic activity (Apte 
1954, 52f; Gonda 1969, 1 ). They lived in small village communities, and the vedic civi- 
lization remained village based until at least the sixth century b.c.e. The early vedic 
views of religious life we have examined, therefore, reflect a village culture with an 
economy based on agriculture and animal husbandry. Such cultures generally tend to be 
conservative, jealously guarding their traditions and traditional values (Thapar 1979 
182). 

The Indus Valley civilization, of course, boasted an urban culture centered around 
the two principal cities of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. This civilization came to an end 
sometime in the second millennium b.c.e., however, and it is impossible to estimate 
whether or to what extent it influenced the vedic culture and religion. 82 As Ghosh ( 1 973, 
2) points out: "For her next cities, her 'second urbanization', India had to wait for over a 
thousand years after the disappearance of the Indus cities— till the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., which saw simultaneously the beginnings of her historical period." The 
rise of cities in the Gangetic plain is clearly the most significant aspect of the socio-eco- 
nomic changes that we want to examine. Although precise dating is impossible with the 
available archaeological data, there appears to be a consensus that an urban culture and 
political structures of states emerged during the period from 600 to 350 b.c.e. Erdosy 

Even the meagre evidence at our disposal suggests important changes occurring in 
the 6th^4th centuries B.C. Settlement patterns show the emergence of a four-tiered 
hierarchy with clearly defined functions for its elements, fulfilling the tenent of Cen- 
tral Place Theory that higher order sites have all the functions of lower order ones in 
addition to some unique to themselves. Craft specialisation, monumental architec- 
ture, rapid rates of population growth and agglomeration, and intensification of pro- 
duction as shown by the large-scale use of iron tools in agricultural operations have 
also been noted, as well as a tendency towards the regular spacing of towns and cities, 
and a primate rank-size curve. If the previous period's findings indicated a chiefdom, 
here we may justifiably argue for the first emergence of a state level political organi- 
zation. 

The states of the period were largely monarchical, and many of the emerging cities 
were also the royal capitals. Along the Ganges valley in a region commonly referred to 



82. Attempts to reconstruct the non-Aryan contributions to ancient Indian culture are for the most 
part educated guesswork, without much foundation on evidence: see section 2.3.3. 

83. The Allchins (1982, 358-61) are in broad agreement with Erdosy's assessment, adding that 
"the social, economic and intellectual concomitants of this near sudden flowering of city life are strik- 
ing" ( 1 982, 360). Regarding the rise of states, as opposed to the village or regional political structures 
that existed in the vedic period, see Thapar 1984. 



as the "Middle Country" relatively large kingdoms began to be consolidated under the 
absolute authority of kings, who were constantly seeking to expand their power and ter- 
ritories through aggression and alliance. 

The military capability of the kings assured a relatively efficient and safe network of 
roads and waterways, a necessary prerequisite for maintaining a central government and 
for administering a large territory. The facility of travel that enabled religious mendi- 
cants to travel freely over a large region and to disseminate new ideas and customs also 
permitted a merchant class to flourish. Archeological evidence supports the growth of 
trade and the development of trade networks during this period (Erdosy 1988, 114-16). 
Although there is much controversy regarding the date of the first coins, recent evidence 
suggests that they may have been in use by the fifth century b.c.e. 84 Merchants estab- 
lished the first professional organizations in India. The merchant guilds had their own 
laws and government, which were respected by the civil authority (Thapar 1966, 
109-135). 

Throughout the vedic period we detect a movement of the population to the lower 
regions of the Ganges valley where the land was very fertile and rain was more abun- 
dant. Rice cultivation on wet lands became the major agricultural activity. Some schol- 
ars argue that it was the discovery of iron and the invention of the iron axe and plough 
that made possible the clearing of the forests and the large-scale colonization and culti- 
vation of that fertile land (Kosambi 1965; Sharma 1983). Others, however, point to the 
lack of archaeological evidence for the widespread use of iron tools during this period 
and question their need for successful farming or for creating urban cultures (Gombrich 
1 988). Erdosy ( 1 988, 1 25-26) argues that state formation was well advanced by the time 
iron tools were introduced on a large scale and concludes: 

While iron tools undoubtedly played an important part in the colonisation of the 
Ganga Valley, and helped to intensify the production of surplus, their introduction 
appears rather to be a response to prevailing pressures, than their originator. Their 
role as a catalyst in no way diminishes their importance, only places it on a different 
plane. 

Whatever its causes, however, wet-land rice cultivation gave rise to an agricultural 
surplus that permitted both an increase in the population and urbanization. 8 The con- 
centration of populations during this period is revealed in Erdosy's (1988, 113) estimate 
that 20,000 people working for 250 days were needed to build the rampart at Ujjain. 

Cities, kings, and the merchant class contributed to the rise of individualism, a factor 
of great significant for our study. Dumont ( 1 960) has argued that vedic thought lacked 

84. For an assessment of data and further bibl iography , see Erdosy 1 988, 1 1 5. It is a matter of con- 
troversy whether writing was used during this period. See Ghosh 1 973, 27; Gombrich 1 988, 53. 

85. On the archaeological evidence for population growth during the period, see Erdosy 1988, 1 29, 
where he estimates the rate of rapid growth at 0.41 to 0.455% per annum. On the correlation between 
rice as the staple diet and the increase of population, see Ling 1976, 49-5 1 , where further bibliography 
is also given. Ghosh (1973, 19-21) has argued convincingly that a food surplus does not arise sponta- 
neously even when the technical and ecological conditions for a surplus exist (see also Erdosy 1988, 
126). Cities and urban social organizations are not merely the result of a pre-existing food surplus but 
the instruments that creates such surpluses. Food surplus is, thus, not just a technical but also a social 
product. 
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the concept of the individual; it was the group that gave the individual conceptual real- 
ity. Caste ideology stressed the centrality of the group at the expense of the individual. 
Even though Dumont's dichotomy between the lack of the individual in the world and 
the centrality of the individual in the institution of world renunciation may not present a 
totally accurate picture of the individual in Indian history, nevertheless he is right in 
pointing out the marginal status of the individual in the mainstream of vedic thought. 
Among the factors that contributed to the discovery of the individual as a central concept 
in religious and social thought both within and outside the institution of world renuncia- 
tion was undoubtedly the emergence of urban culture. 86 The king, of course, was the 
supreme individual in society. His belonging to the noble class was pure theory; there 
was no one like him in his kingdom. Ambition, strategy, and intrigue all played a role in 
a man's becoming a king and in his expanding his realm. A similar individualistic men- 
tality was surely prevalent among the merchants, whose success depended on initiative, 
enterprise, and the willingness to take risks rather than on merely following an estab- 
lished pattern of conduct. 

Urbanization also created a climate that permitted the rise of rival religious ideolo- 
gies and modes of life. Cities and the courts of the kings located within them attracted 
nobles, priests, philosophers, and leaders of religious sects. The breakdown of the strict 
family and kinship networks that urban life usually entails and the resultant freedom for 
individual initiatives clearly encouraged both the ideological and the practical chal- 
lenges to traditional Brahmanism. The many religious movements that arose about this 
time were primarily urban in nature. 

The individualistic spirit permitted also the creation of the first voluntary organiza- 
tions in India. The Buddhist and Jain monastic orders are the earliest available examples 
of such organizations. People entered them because they wanted to, because they had 
taken a personal decision regarding how they wanted to live their lives. They were not 
following a set pattern for correct living ritualized in life-cycle ceremonies. They exer- 
cised the same individual initiative at the religious level that kings and merchants exer- 
cised in the political and economic fields. Such non-conformity and voluntarism are less 
likely to appear within village communities, and the institutionalization of non-con- 
formist modes of life in mendicant orders was certainly facilitated by the new urban 
environment. Food surplus, which is at the heart of city life, also made possible the rise 
of these economically unproductive organizations which were maintained by the sur- 
plus and generosity of the population. The freedom to choose is at the heart of both the 
challenges to the vedic religious ideal and the theology of the original asrama system 
that permitted a choice (section 3.1.1) among several modes of religious life. 

2.3 Rival Views of Religious Life 

Not all was well, however, during thatperiod of social change and economic prosperity, 
and there appears to have been a growing sense of dissatisfaction and unease. It is 
reflected in the ideologies of many religious movements, such as Buddhism and Jain- 

86. Thapar 1 978, 70; 1 979, 1 79-82; Ling 1 976, 72-77. Weber ( 1 964, 80-85) also sees the urban 
elites as the careers of ethical rationalization in most societies, including the ancient Indian. 
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ism, born during that time of upheaval, which proved to be a watershed in the history of 
Indian culture and religion. These ideologies shared the view that human life was essen- 
tially suffering, which even death could not end, for death was a mere interlude in a 
never-ending cycle of rebirth (samsira). Many adopted life styles of intense mortifica- 
tion, separating themselves completely from social, economic, and even familial ties, in 
search of an escape from the bondage of life. 

In discussing how an urban environment may have contributed to these radical 
changes in outlook and life style, Gombrich (1988, 57-58) summarizes Ghosh's (1973, 
37) conclusions: 

The.movement from village to town to city entails a more complex division of labour 
and professional specialization; social organization less in terms of kinship groups 
and more in terms of goal-oriented associations; less stringent control over the indi- 
vidual and greater dependence on impersonal institutions of control (bureaucracy, 
police, etc.); greater individual freedom and mobility and hence some disintegration 
of the traditional culture and social order. . . . The general picture is familiar: a move 
away from the closed community towards a more open society, an increase in the 
individual's power to choose and hence doubt about choosing rightly. 

Others, such as Mary Douglas, have argued against such a correlation between mal- 
adjustment created by urban life and the rise of non-ritual and ecstatic forms of religion: 

When the social group grips its members in tight communal bonds, the religion is rit- 
ualistic; when this grip is relaxed, ritualism declines The most important determi- 
nant of ritualism is the experience of closed social groups. The man who has that 
experience associates boundaries with power and danger. The better defined and the 
more significant the social boundaries, the more the bias I would expect in favour of 
^ ritual. If the social groups are weakly structured and their membership weak and 
fluctuating, then I would expect low value to be set on symbolic performance. Along 
this line of ritual variation appropriate doctrinal differences would appear. With 
weak social boundaries and weak ritualism, I would expect doctrinal emphasis on 
internal, emotional states. Sin would be more a matter of affect than of transgression; 
sacraments and magic would give way to direct unmediated communion, even to the 
sacralisation of states of trance and bodily dissociation. (Douglas 1982, 13-14) 

Although such socially weak groups can be found, as Douglas's examples show, even in 
tribal societies, they are, nevertheless, more likely to emerge in urban settings. Indeed, it 
is precisely the type of religion that Douglas predicts — non-ritual, ecstatic, individual- 
ist, and upholding an ethic centered on internal virtue rather than on ritualistic rules and 
taboos — that emerged in north India during this period. 

These new religious ideologies and the increasingly widespread ascetic life styles 
stood in sharp contrast to the vedic religious world centered around the householder and 
his duties of sacrifice and procreation. What is significant for our study, moreover, is 
that the challenges to the vedic world came not just from those outside the Brahmanical 
tradition, such as the Buddha, but also from people within that tradition. 

There appear to have been tensions and rivalries between the traditional Brahmins of 
the villages, who were the heirs and guardians of the vedic world, and the newly urban- 
ized Brahmins. Several Dharmasutras, which generally reflect the mentality of the con- 
servative tradition, advise Brahmins not to visit cities ( ApDh 1 .32.2 1 ; BDh 2.6.3 1-34). 
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Some establish a permanent prohibition against reciting the Vedas in a town or a city. 87 
As the Upanisads show, other Brahmins had no qualms about attending and officiating 
at court rituals and participating in disputations conducted in royal assembly halls: 

In fact, the ethos pervading the law-texts is definitely oriented towards ruralism, 

with strong kinship bonds not possible in the city In contrast, the Brahmins who 

gathered round royal courts in various capacities — as ministers, priests, 
astrologers — could not have borne the inhibitions of their rural co-castemen. This 
dichotomy in the Brahmin fold, not necessarily based on affluence [or] lack of it 
(for there might have been rich rural Brahmins as well), is not explicitly recognized 
in the law-texts but was inherent in the very state of things. What mobility existed 
between the two groups we do not know, but there could be only one-way traffic — 
from the village to the town. (Ghosh 1973, 53-54) 

New sects that spawned during this time became increasingly influential socially 
and politically. Kings and rich merchants were attracted by their "ethic for the socially 
mobile" 88 and became their patrons. The exclusive privilege enjoyed by Brahmins in the 
area of religion was broken. A new religious elite, the ascetic virtuosi, competed with 
the Brahmins for allegiance, influence, and economic support. 

Within Brahmanism itself, it was the urban Brahmins who, in all likelihood, were 
most influenced both by the dramatic socio-economic changes of urbanization and by 
the rising prestige and influence of non-Brahmanical religious movements. Most urban 
Brahmins probably remained within their tradition, but challenged and changed it from 
within. It is these changes, and not primarily the threat posed by non-Brahmanical 
groups as assumed by many scholars, that I believe were the catalysts for the creation of 
the Ssrama system (sections 3.3.1-4). In the following discussion, therefore, I focus 
mainly on the challenges to the vedic world posed by the changes occurring within 
Brahmanism itself, even though the ideas and modes of life we examine were not exclu- 

89 

sive to Brahmanism. 

The sources I examine are mainly the early Upanisads. They are difficult documents 
to analyze because they are anthologies that contain texts of diverse nature and different 
provenance. Moreover, these texts were composed over a long period of time. They con- 
tain sections dealing with sacrificial theology and symbolism that are very similar to the 
liturgical texts of the Brahmanas and reflect the old vedic ideology. There are other sec- 
tions, however, that share the new symbolic world we are about to discuss. The ideas 
and attitudes expressed in them, especially their anti-ritual and pro-celibacy stance, 



87. GDh 16.43; VaDh 13.1 1. ApDh 1.9.4 prohibits the recital of the Veda in a nigama, which 
Ghosh ( 1 973, 46) has clearly shown to mean a market town. 

88. For an excellent presentation of the new Buddhist ethic aimed at merchants, financiers, and 
politicians, see Gombrich 1988. 78-86. This ethic encouraged saving and reinvestment, discouraged 
ostentatious consumption, and posited wealth and success as moral goals and as the result of moral living. 

89. 1 want to note in passing that dissenting voices may have been there even before this time. The 
vedic documents themselves contain evidence of life styles different from that of the typical house- 
holder. We have examined the muni in our discussion of sramana. Other categories include yati. vratya, 
vaikhanasa, valakhilya. Information on them is extremely meager and permits no firm conclusions. 
Ghurye 1964, 1 1-35; Chanda 1934; Singh 1972, 79-80; Hauer 1927; Heesterman 1962. 



make it likely that they originated within a socio-economic background similar to that of 
Buddhism and Jainism. In other words, I think that the new doctrines of the Upanisads 

90 

were urban products. 

The internal evidence of the early Upanisads, especially the larger collections of the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya, appears to support such a conclusion. Many schol- 
ars have long argued that the major upanisadic doctrines were the product of the nobil- 
ity. The Upanisads themselves present several doctrines as known only to the nobility 
and record many instances when kings became teachers of Brahmins, inverting the 
established ritual pattern. Deussen articulates this position clearly: 

We are forced to conclude, if not with absolute certainty, yet with a very high degree 
of probability, that as a matter of fact the doctrine of the atman, standing as it did in 
such sharp contrast to all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the original con- 
ception may have been due to Brahmans, was taken up and cultivated primarily not in 
Brahman but in Kshatriya circles, and was first adopted by the former in later times. 9 ' 

Frauwallner (1973, 1, 35), in this context, draws a parallel between this and the fact that 
the Buddha and Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, were also of noble descent. 

I think, however, that the proper, and certainly the more significant, questions are 
not why these upanisadic doctrines were created by kings and whether the Buddha and 
Mahavira were indeed nobles — it is impossible to answer these questions with any 
degree of historical certainty — but why the proponents of these upanisadic doctrines 
ascribed them to kings and why the adherents of Buddhism and Jainism portrayed the 
founders of their respective traditions as nobles. 

It is not possible here to investigate these questions fully and in detail. I think, how- 
ever, that the proponents of these doctrines must have found it advantageous to align 
their doctrines with the nobility in general and with kings in particular. We do not have 
sufficient historical data regarding the position of the various kings named in the 
upanisadic texts to identify why their names were used. In general, however, I think 
the alignment with the nobility must have served to distinguish these doctrines from the 
vedic doctrines that were identified with Brahmins. The very term "Veda" signified 
"knowledge" par excellence; the three Vedas were referred to simply as trayTvidya, "the 
triple knowledge." It may not be too farfetched to imagine that this "knowledge" was 
closely associated with the old village culture. In a positive way, therefore, the identifi- 
cation of a doctrine with a king may have served to show that it was a doctrine of and for 
the new age, an urban doctrine suitable for the new urban culture. 

It is also noteworthy that the divine incarnations (avatara), such as Krsna and Rama, 
who were the teachers of the new religions centered on the love of god (bhakti) are also 
depicted as of royal descent. 

In this light, what appeared a problem for those scholars who upheld the noble 
provenance of upanisadic doctrines, namely why Brahmins should have preserved and 
handed down these stories that belittled them, ceases to be a problem at all. I would 

90. This does not mean, however, that the upanisadic collections themselves or their transmission 
within the vedic schools were carried out in urban settings. I refer only to the new doctrines contained 
in these complex documents. 

91. Deussen 1906, 19. See also Frauwallner 1973, 1, 34— 35, and 359 for further bibliography. 
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argue that it was precisely the Brahmin partisans of these doctrines who stood to gain by 
such stories. Aligning with kings gave their doctrines a new status and prestige and 
served to distinguish them from the old doctrines. What these stories of kings teaching 
new doctrines to Brahmins point to, I believe, is the divide that existed within the Brah- 
min tradition between the village Brahmins clinging to the old ritual religion and urban- 
ized Brahmins 92 who were part of an emerging new symbolic world. Both the anti-ritual 
doctrines of the Upanisads and, as we shall see, the asrama system probably originated 




2.3. 1 The Emergence of a New World 

The challenge to the old vedic views was made at two interrelated levels: theology and 
practical life style. On the theological plane a set of ideas came into being that shaped a 
new symbolic world markedly different from the vedic world. This new symbolic world 
is so well known by anyone familiar with Indian culture that it is unnecessary to describe 
it here in detail. 

Its principal components were the following: (1) samsara: human existence is sub- 
ject to rebirth and it is a state of bondage and suffering; (2) karma: ritual and moral 
actions determine the rebirth process and contribute to the continuation of human 
bondage; and (3) moksa: liberation from samsara is the ultimate goal to which all reli- 
gious efforts should be directed. Most religious traditions of India accept these as 
axiomatic; their disagreements center on the nature of human bondage and release. This 
is not the place to discuss these doctrines in detail, but one can detect two rival view- 
points. One claims that the human predicament is due to a lack of understanding, and 
freedom can come only from acquiring the proper gnosis. The other locates the problem 
in human actions (karma) and/or intentions, and prescribes a path of self-control and 

93 

asceticism. Elements of both viewpoints are usually found in the same tradition. 

A couple of significant conclusions, however, flow from this new framework for 
understanding human life and death. The two central religious activities of the vedic 
world — offering sacrifices and begetting offspring — come to be considered obstacles to 
achieving liberation, the ultimate religious goal of the new world; they are activities that 
an individual who pursues the new religious ideal should seek to avoid. Liberation, the 
new equivalent of immortality, is a meta-ritual (according to some even a meta-ethical) 
state with regard to which ritual activity is ineffective. Sacrifice, the karma par excel- 
lence, far from being the source of immortality, is in fact a cause of human bondage and 
suffering. Ritual activity, therefore, is not only devalued but also acquires a negative 
connotation. Scholars have tended to ignore the close relationship between the theolo- 
gies of karma and sacrifice. 94 Within the Brahmanical tradition, the most common, the 
most basic, and the most significant dimension of karma is the ritual act. We have seen 
how vedic theology elevated the sacrificial karma to the level of a cosmogonic principle 

92. By "urbanized Brahmins" I do not mean Brahmins who actually lived in cities, but those who 
had come under the influence of the new urban civilization, irrespective of where they actually resided. 

93. See the introduction to van Buitenen's (1981) translation of the Bhagavad Gtta for a lucid pre- 
sentation of this changing world view and its impact on the vedic world. 

94. For an exploration of this relationship, see Tull 1 989. 
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and the source of immortality. When translated into the theology of samsara, however, 
ritual acts, because of their very power and efficacy, become the principal karma that 
causes the continuation of the rebirth process. Within the Brahmanical theology of 
renunciation (samnyasa), consequently, the elimination of karma means principally the 
elimination of rites, and renunciation is defined precisely as the abandonment of ritual 
activities. 95 The theology of karma in the new world is thus at total variance with the the- 
ology of sacrificial karma in the vedic world. 

The heavenly worlds that formed the context of the sacrificial theology are now 
reduced to being components of samsara. Rebirth follows upon death for both gods and 
humans, and sons and funeral offerings cannot assure ultimate bliss. This is an individu- 
alist ideology in which both the situation after death and final liberation are determined 
by what an individual does and knows and not by intermediaries, whether priests or 
heirs. 

I have already cited (section 2.1 .3) the Brhadaranyaka passage (1 .4. 10) according to 
which gods desire to keep humans ignorant in order that they continue offering sacri- 
fices. The Mundaka Upanisad( 1.2.6- 10) has an interesting and satirical passage regard- 
ing the inefficacy of the sacrifice and the delusion that constitutes the sacrificial theol- 
ogy contained in the vedic texts. After describing ( 1 .2. 1-5) the efficacy of sacrifices, the 
author puts these words in the mouth of the offerings personified: 

"Come! Come!" say the oblations shining bright, 
as they carry their offerer on the sun' s rays of light, 
praising him, telling him flattering things: 
"This is yours, this Brahma's world, 
the reward of good deeds (punya) and rites well done {sukrta)." 

The author then exposes the guile of sacrificial theology: 

These surely are rickety boats, the eighteen types of sacrifice, 96 

which, they say, are the lower type of rites (kamm). 
Those who revel in them as the path to final bliss (sreyas), the fools, 

return again and again to old age and death. 

Wallowing in ignorance but calling themselves wise, 
thinking they're learned, tormenting themselves, 
the fools go around like blind men 
led by one himself blind. 

Wallowing in ignorance time and again, 

these ignorant men 
imagine they have reached their life's aim. 
Because of their passions they do not understand, 

the people who perform rites. 
So they fall from those worlds, 97 

95. For more detailed discussions of this topic, see Olivelle 1975; 1981; 1992,58-67. 

96. The identity of these 18 forms is unclear. They may refer to the three classes of texts in the four 
Vedas, which make 12, and the six auxiliary sciences. Cf. MunU 1.5. 

97. The meaning is that they fall to lower levels of existence when they have exhausted the reserve 
of merit that had won them the heavenly worlds. 
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these unhappy souls, 

Sacrifices and good deeds are the best, they deem; 
none other the path to final bliss, they think, 
utter fools! 

They enjoy themselves in the highest heaven 
won by rites well done, 
and then enter this world 
or one worse still! 

Several significant points are made in this passage. Those who perform rites {karma) 
gain, or perhaps make for themselves, 98 a heaven after death. They live in the realm of 
ignorance (avidya) and consider this heaven as sreyas, a term which means the ultimate 
good or bliss. But this heaven will one day come to an end, and the performers of rites 
will return once again to earth. Such people are referred to repeatedly as fools pretending 
to be wise. They are the guardians of the old sacrificial religion. I am tempted to think 
that the author of the Mundaka is satirically referring to the Vedas, the "knowledge" par 
excellence for the ritualists, as "igribrarice." The ritualists who daily study the Vedas and 
follow their directions are wallowing in ignorance. Could it be that the blind man who 
leads other blind men is indeed the Veda? The Mundaka Upanisad (1 .1 .4-5) elsewhere 
denies the authority of the Vedas: 

Two kinds of knowledge are to be known, as, indeed, the knowers of Brahman 
declare— the higher as well as the lower. Of these the lower is the Rgveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Atharvaveda, phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, 
metrics, and astrology. And the higher is that by which the Undecaying is apprehended. 

Vedic knowledge deals only with the ritual. It is useful only for worldly existence 
(MunU 1.2.1-6). It is not the knowledge that leads to final liberation, and from that per- 
spective it is ignorance masquerading as knowledge. 

2.3.2 The Householder and the Celibate 

As the sacrificial ideology promoted the married householder as the paragon of religious 
life, so the new world view minimized the religious significance of marriage and chil- 
dren and advocated the value of celibacy and the control of sexual passion. 

From the perspective of the new framework for understanding the human individ- 
ual, the claim that a son constitutes a person's immortality (see section 2.1.2) would 
have seemed downright silly. At a sacrifice of King Janaka, Yajfiavalkya, a proponent of 
the new theology, compares a human being to a tree and questions the assembled priests: 
"Now, a tree, when it is cut down, grows anew from its root. From what root does a man 



98. The heaven is said to be sukrta. It probably means that the heaven is made by performing cor- 
rectly (su) the ritual acts. 

99. The Katha Upanisad (2.1-2) opposes sreyas to preyas. the fleeting delights. The wise choose 
the former, and the fools the latter. 
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grow, when he is cut down by death? Do not say 'from the semen,' for he produces it 
while he is alive" (BaU 3.9.27.4-5). A son issues from his father's semen, but he is not 
the continuation of his father's existence. Individuals are now considered complete in 
themselves, with personal continuities of their own from one life to another. The doc- 
trine of rebirth posits the individual as an entity that transcends its transient relationships 
to a particular body, family, and social group and that receives its identity not from those 
relationships but from itself. The family is no longer needed to transform the individual 
into a complete person. The son is then not the continuation of the father's self but the 
result of the father's desire. 

We saw that in the early vedic cosmology Prajapati's desire for progeny is regarded 
as the impetus for creation. The human desire for offspring is a continuation of that cre- 
ative impulse. In the new theology, however, such a desire results from ignorance and 
prolongs samsaric existence. For a person seeking liberation, overcoming desire and 
attachment is the major goal, and ascetic celibacy is the only path to achieve it: 

The great unborn self, indeed, is he who among the senses consists of knowledge. In 
the space within the heart lies the controller of all, the lord of all. the ruler of all. He 
does not increase by good acts (karmari) or decrease by evil acts. He is the lord of all, 
he is the ruler of beings, and he is the protector of beings. He is the causeway that sep- 
arates and keeps these worlds apart. It is him that Brahmins seek to know by reciting 
the Vedas, by sacrifices, by gifts, by penance, and by fasting. It is he, on knowing 
whom, one becomes a silent sage (muni). It is he, desiring whom as their world, wan- 
dering ascetics wander forth. When they came to know this, indeed, the men of old 
had no desire for offspring: "We possess this Self, this world; what is the use for us of 
offspring." Rising above the desire for sons, the desire for wealth, and the desire for 
worlds, they lead a mendicant life. (BaU 4.4.22) 

r 

This passage associates three central features of ancient Indian asceticism — celibacy, 
homeless wandering, and mendicancy — with those who aspire after the knowledge of 
the Self. The householder is replaced by the celibate ascetic as the new religious ideal. 

The rejection of the religious primacy of the householder is found also in other tradi- 
tions sharing the new world view. The Buddhist literature is emphatic in its rejection of 
the salvific value of both the sacrifice and the householder's life. The following stock 
phrase, repeated frequently in the Pali Canon, clearly shows the Buddhist attitude to 
home life: 

The household life is a dusty path full of hindrances, while the ascetic life is like the 
open sky. It is not easy for a man who lives at home to practice the holy life (brah- 
macariya) in all its fullness, in all its purity, in all its bright perfection."" 

The Majjhima Nikaya (1, 483) contains one of the clearest statements on the inability of 
householders to attain liberation. There the Buddha declares that he knows of no house- 



100. Elsewhere (BaU 3.5.1) the ascetic and celibate life is presented as the natural outcome of 
knowing Brahman. See also MaitU 6.8.28; MunU 3. 1 .5; 3.2.6. 

1 0 1 . DN I, 63; MN I, 1 79; Cf . SuN 406. On the superiority of the renouncer over the householder, 
see also MN II, 197-205; SuN 18-34, 393. 
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holder who has made an end of his suffering without giving up the household life. The 
Munisutta of the Suttanipata (SuN 207-21) also dwells on the great disparity between 
the renouncer and the householder. 103 The desire for children is singled out as one of the 
chief obstacles to holiness. When Mara, the evil god of death, declares: "A father [put- 
tima: lit. 'man with sons'] rejoices in his sons" (SuN 33), the Buddha retorts: "A father 
suffers on account of his sons" (SuN 34). The Khaggavisana Sutta of the Suttanipata 
also dwells on this theme. One should not desire a son, how much less a companion 
(SuN 35). Care for wife and children makes one like a bamboo tree entangled with other 
bamboos. Without such cares one becomes like a bamboo shoot, not clinging to any- 
thing and growing straight upward (SuN 38). 

The Upanisads express the contrast between the ideals of the new theology and of 
the vedic tradition in terms of the opposition between wilderness (aranya) and village 
(grama). 104 Here again we have an example of the close association between way of life 
and place of residence that we discussed with relation to asrama (section 1.1.3). In two 
parallel passages, the Chandogya (5.10. 1-2) and Brhadaranyaka (6.2. 15-16) Upanisads 
apply the doctrine of the two paths along which the dead travel — path of the gods and 
path of the fathers — to the two classes of people: those who live in the wilderness and 
those who dwell in villages.' 05 I cite the Chandogya version, which is probably the 
older 106 and where the opposition between wilderness and village is drawn most sharply. 

Now, those who know thus and those in the wilderness here who worship with the 
thought "Faith is our austerity," pass into the flame, and from the flame into the day, 
from the day into the fortnight of the waxipg moon, from the fortnight of the waxing 
moon into the six months when the sun moves north, from these months into the year, 
from the year into the sun, from the sun into the moon, from the moon into lightning. 
There is a person there who is not a man. He leads them to Brahman. This is the path 
leading to the gods. 

But those in a village here who worship with the thought "Sacrifice and good 
works are our gift," pass into the smoke, and from the smoke into the night, from the 
night into the latter [i.e., dark] fortnight, from the latter fortnight into the six months 

when the sun moves south — they do not pass into the yeai from these months into 

the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers into space, from space into the 

moon They live there until (their merits) are exhausted and return by the same 

course along which they went. 

The Brhadaranyaka version states explicitly that those who live in the wilderness do not 

102. Elsewhere, however, it is said that laymen and laywomen can attain liberation: MN 1, 490-91; 
Vin I, 17; SN V, 94; AN III, 451. Cf. Rhys Davids, DN III, 5 n. The Milinda Paifho, 264, attempts to 
resolve this conflict by stating that when a layman becomes an Arhat, that very day he either becomes a 
monk or dies. 

103. Elsewhere (SuN 1043^*7) the Buddha emphatically denies that sacrifices can assure immor- 
tality; people sacrifice merely to prolong life. On sacrifices and their inability to liberate a person, see 
DN 1, 141^*2; II, 352-53; MN 1, 343-44, 41 1-12; SuN 463-77. 

104. For a detailed discussion of the wilderness-village opposition see Sprockhoff 1981, 32-67, 
where all the relevant upanisadic data are examined. Cf. also Rau 1957, 51-54; Malamoud 1976b; 
Olivellel990. 

105. See also KausU 1.1-7; Frauwallner 1 973, 1, 38-4 1 . 

106. See Sprockhoff 1 98 1 , 5 1 , and note 86 there for additional secondary literature. On the impor- 
tance of the wilderness, see also MNU 508; MaitU 1 .2. 



return, while those who win worlds by sacrifice return the same way they went. The cen- 
tral activities of those who live at home in a village, especially sacrifice, are associated 
with return — that is, with prolongation of the rebirth process. Cessation of that process 
is associated with the activities of those who have left home and village and live in the 
wilderness. 

The corresponding passages of the Mundaka and Prasna Upanisads appear to follow 
the Chandogya version (Sprockhoff 198 1 , 5 1 ), although their emphasis is on the inabil- 
ity of sacrifice and good works to procure liberation. The Mundaka verse follows imme- 
diately after the verses cited earlier (section 2.3. 1 ) regarding the inefficacy of sacrifices 
and the foolishness of those who perform them: "Those in the wilderness who practice 
austerity and faith, tranquil, wise, and living a mendicant life, pass without stain through 
the sun's door to where that immortal person, the imperishable self, dwells" (MunU 
1.2.11 ). The message is clear. Those who live in a village perform sacrifices and do good 
works, and they are subject to rebirth. The Prasna passage notes further that village peo- 
ple also desire offspring. Those who live in the wilderness attain liberation. The 
Mundaka identifies life in the wilderness with religious mendicancy, while the Prasna 

• * 107 

observes that such people practice chastity. 

Most discussions of the contrast between village and wilderness have assumed that 
"village" symbolized society and civilization. That may well be true, but still it is the vil- 
lage and not the town or city that is so contrasted. This point becomes significant 
because the literature that contains this contrast was probably of urban origin, and the 
ascetics and the ascetic ideologies that were identified with the wilderness had urban 
associations. Ghosh ( 1 973, 55) observes: 

How the urban population regarded the rural one we do not know. Later literature is 
replete with references to the naivete and crudeness of the rural folk. The word 
gramya came to mean 'vulgar'; the attitude of the townsmen was one of mockery, 
condescension and even unfriendliness. 

It may not be too farfetched to detect a hidden meaning in these texts: the activities of the 
village are not only unprofitable but vulgar and not fit for the elite, whether it be urban or 

ascetic. 

The central position assumed by the wilderness in these rival views of religious life 
becomes even more significant when we consider the negative value ascribed to the 
wilderness vis-a-vis the village within the vedic mainstream (Sprockhoff 1981, 32-43; 
Malamoud 1976b). The revaluation of the wilderness symbolizes the revaluation of a 
wide spectrum of places, practices, and life styles. In every case the value system of the 
vedic world is inverted: wilderness over village, celibacy over marriage, economic inac- 
tivity over economic productivity, ritual inactivity over ritual performance, instability 
over stable residence, inner virtue and experience over outward observance. Both in ide- 
ology and in life style these reversals represented a radical challenge to the vedic world. 

1 07. The Pali Canon is also full of references to the wilderness as the ideal residence of monks and 
the best place for meditation. The following is a stock phrase: "One chooses a solitary abode — the 
wilderness, the foot of a tree, a mountain brae, a grotto, a rock-cavern, a cemetery, a woodland, an open 
field, or a haystack." DN II, 77, 242. 284; II. 49; MN I, 1 8 1 , 440; III, 3, 35, 82, 115-16. See also DN III, 
38, 195; SuN 958-59; MN I, 16-20, 323, 333, 335, 425. 




The causes of the radical changes both in ideology and life style that took place between 
the sixth and the fourth century b.c.e. have been the subject of much speculation and 
conjecture. Several scholars have argued that these changes were precipitated by the ris- 
ing influence of non-Aryan beliefs and practices as the center of vedic civilization 
shifted further down the Gangetic valley to present-day Bihar. 

Belvalkar and Ranade (1927, 401), for example, postulate "an extraneous 
influence" on the rise of renunciation and consider that "it is more natural to suppose 
that we have here to do with a contact of the Aryans of the Brahmana period with peo- 
ples of a different culture whom they encountered in the course of their march into the 
interior of India" (p. 81). Pande (1957, 251-61) likewise advances the theory that the 
vedic muni, sramana, and yati were non- Aryan figures possibly coming from the Indus 
civilization. 108 He claims that Aryans knew only the pravrtti-dharma ("dharma of 
action") and that nivrtti ("non-action") came from the non-Aryans but was later 
accepted by the Aryans (1957, 322-25; 1978, 30). 

Singh expands on Pande's ideas and tries to discover the "ethno-geographic basis of 
the aframas," (1972, 176-85). He claims that the asrama system "owes its origin to the 
commingling of several ethno-geographic currents" (p. 176-77) during a period that 
saw the fusion of different ethno-geographic elements, both Aryan and non- Aryan. He 
identifies vaikhanasa, yati, and vratya with the forest tribes of Kiratas and Mongoloids, 
and muni with Nisadas or Austics (pp. 184- 85). 109 

These hypotheses are clearly untenable if we confine ourselves to the available evi- 
dence. It is obvious that vedic society contained large numbers of people whose roots 
were non-Aryan and that their customs and beliefs must have influenced the dominant 
Aryan classes. It is quite a different matter, however, to attempt to isolate non-Aryan 
customs, beliefs, or traits at a period a millennium or more removed from the initial 
Aryan migration. The vedic literature, as Gonda ( 1 965, 200) observes, does not give us a 
complete account of the religious life of the Aryans. That some aspects we observe at a 
later period are absent in earlier texts is no proof of their absence at that time or of their 
non- Aryan provenance. 

The Brahmanical religion, furthermore, like any other historical phenomenon, 
developed and changed over time not only through external influences but also by its 
own inner dynamism and because of socio-economic changes, the radical nature of 
which we have already discussed. New elements in a culture, therefore, need not always 
be of foreign origin. We need to pay more heed to Gonda's (1965, 206) caution: 

108. Many scholars posit a distinction between yati and muni. The former is assumed to be 
non-Aryan (asura) and the latter Aryan: Sharma 1939, 17-20; Bhandarkar 1940, 80. Kane (1974, 11.1, 
419-20) concludes: "So it appears that even in the times of the Rgveda persons who led a life of 
poverty, contemplation and mortification were known, and were honoured and called munis, while per- 
sons corresponding to them among non-vedic people were probably called yatis." Dutt (1960, 60-63; 
1962, 39) also considers religious mendicancy to be a non-Aryan institution. For a survey of opinions, 
see Chakraborti 1 973, 4-12. 

109. Sarkar (1917) proposes a similar thesis. This article, in spite of its title, deals only with caste. 
In a more recent article, Peter Delia Santina (1989) likewise subscribes to the idea that the Sramana 
movement was associated with pre-Aryan Indus Valley civilization. See also Chanda 1 934. 

1 10. Regarding the possible development of renunciation through the inner development of the 
Brahmanical tradition, see Heesterman 1964. 
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These considerations may suffice to prevent us from nourishing too great hopes of 
reaching definite results in attempting to unravel the problem of the extent of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan contributions to a considerable number of Indian social and 
religious phenomena. 

In the absence of an adequate definition of orthodoxy within the Brahmanical tradi- 
tion, moreover, the division of these conflicting theologies and life styles into 
"orthodox" and "heterodox" is not very useful either for historical purposes or for a phe- 
nomenological description of the data. The challenges to the traditional vedic view are 
found across a broad spectrum of religious literature, including some of the most author- 
itative texts of Brahmanism. Opposition to accepted views of a tradition, after all, can 
and often does come from within that tradition. 

The theological debates that we have discussed took place as much within the 
Brahmanical circles as between the so-called orthodox Brahmanism and the heterodox 
sett's'. The intense discussion between Krisna and Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita on the 
thorny issue of the relative value of renunciation and engagement in one's socially 
appointed duties is a classic example of such controversy and debate. An interesting and 
significant passage in the Mahabharata presents in the clearest fashion what Heesterman 
(1985) has termed "the inner conflict of tradition" within the bosom of Brahmanism. 
Bewildered by the array of expert opinions regarding the true dharma, the seers ask the 
creator god, Brahma: 

To which, indeed, of the dharmas should a person here most closely adhere? What do 
they have to say about this? Tell us, for the course of dharma appears to us to be 
diverse and contradictory. 

Some claim that there is life after death, while others maintain that there is not. Some 
" express doubt about everything, while others claim certainty. 

Things are impermanent according to some and permanent according to others, 
unreal according to some and real according to others. Some believe that the one real- 
ity appears as dual, while others think that it is mixed;'" some teach unity, others 
separateness, and yet others multiplicity. 

Thus do Brahmins who are wise and perceive the truth argue. 1 12 Some wear matted 
hair and deer skin, others shave their heads, and still others go naked. 

Some say that one should not bathe, while others insist on bathing. Some favor eat- 
ing, while others are given to fasting. 

Some praise rites and others the cessation from them. Some assert the influence of 
both place and time, while others deny it. Some extol liberation and others diverse 
pleasures. 

111. The meaning is unclear. The Nllakantha, in his commentary on MBh, explains that the one 
reality is taken as both identical with and different from the phenomenal multiplicity. 

112. Nllakantha ascribes some of the opinions referred to in this passage to Buddhists, Jains, mate- 
rialists, and the like. This verse, however, makes it clear that the author is describing the vast diversity 
of opinion among learned Brahmins themselves. The text, in fact, deals with the problem of discover- 
ing the true dharma amidst such a variety of opinions. The opinions of heretics, at least in the eyes of 
the author, would have no authority in matters relating to dharma. 

113. The meaning is unclear. "Place and time" is a reference to the astrological tradition. 
Nilakantha's explanation of the expression naitad astiasa reference to the idealist tradition that denied 
the existence of the material world is, I think, far-fetched, occurring as it does in the next two verses. 
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Some desire wealth, while others strive after poverty. Some maintain the efficacy of 
worship, while others deny it. 

Some are devoted to non-injury {ahimsa) and others to injury. 1 14 Some claim that one 
attains glory through good deeds, while others deny it. 

Some delight in certainty as to the truth," 5 while others adhere to skepticism. Suffer- 
ing is the motive for some and pleasure for others. 

Some assert the primacy of meditation, other wise men that of sacrifice, and still oth- 
ers that of giving gifts. Some assert the existence of everything, while others deny 
that anything exists. 

Some praise austerity, while other people extol vedic study. Some assert that knowl- 
edge comes from renunciation, while nature philosophers claim that it comes from 
nature. 

With so much disagreement regarding dhanna leading in so many directions, we 
become bewildered, 0 god supreme, unable to reach any certainty. 

"This is ultimate bliss," "No, that is ultimate bliss": so thinking, people charge on, for 
one always praises the dhanna that one loves. 

In this regard our judgment is confounded and our minds bewildered. This we want 
you to tell us, O lord: what is ultimate bliss? (MBh 14.48. 14-27) 

It is this conflict between two contradictory symbolic worlds and the theological 
debates and controversies that it engendered within the Brahmanical tradition that forms 
the background for the creation of the asrama system. 



1 14. This may well be a reference to the sacrificial killing of animals, a practice condemned by the 
ascetic traditions. 

1 15. This is a rather lengthy translation of sadbhava, but the rest of the statement appears to indi- 
cate that it means the opposite of uncertainty. 
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The early period in the history of the asrama system is marked by several features that 
distinguish it from what I shall call its classical period. During the early period the theo- 
logical legitimacy of a system that permitted the repudiation of married life and the 
adoption of celibate modes of life was the subject of intense controversy. Discussions of 
the system centered exclusively around its original formulation within which the 
dramas are regarded as adult vocations unrelated to either adolescence or old age. The 
classical formulation, which required a person to pass from one asrama to the next at 
specific times in one's life, was then unknown. The asramas as a province of dharma, 
moreover, were not integrated into the systematic expositions of dharma carried out in 
the Dharmasutras; discussions of such central institutions as vedic initiation and mar- 
riage are conducted in the Dharmasutras and the Grhyasutras without any reference to 
the aframas.' The term vamasramadharma used at a later period as a code for the totality 
of dharma is completely absent in the literature of this period. 

Given the difficulty of dating ancient Indian texts, it is impossible to fix the upper 
" and lower limits of this early period with any degree of certainty or precision. I shall dis- 
cuss later (section 3.4) the probable date of the creation of the system, a date that would 
mark the upper limit of this period; we would not be far wrong in placing it around the 
fifth century b.c.e. Its lower limit may be placed in the first century b.c.e. The Vasistha 
Dharmasutra, the last Dharma work to record exclusively the original formulation, was 
composed probably during or slightly before that century. The classical formulation, 
which signals the end of this period and the more complete integration of the system into 
the Brahmanical theology of dharma, is recorded for the first time in the Manava Dhar- 
masastra, which was composed probably during the first two or three centuries of the 
common era. 

It is this period, then, consisting of the last four or five centuries prior to the begin- 
ning of the common era, that will be the focus of this part of our study. 



1. Pandey (1969, 8) is clearly wrong when he says: "The Dharmasutras deal with the Varnas 
(castes) and the Asramas (stages of life). It is under the Asrama-Dharmas that the rules about the 
Upanayana [initiation] and the Vivaha [marriage] are given exhaustively." The earliest of these texts 
do not mention the asramas at all in their presentations of these rules. 



The Origins 



A major problem in studying the origins of the asrama system stems from the sources. 
There are no extant texts composed by the creator(s) of the system or by anyone belong- 
ing to the tradition or milieu within which the system was created. The earliest descrip- 
tions of the system we possess are made by the authors of the Dharmasutras, who either 
explicitly rejected its legitimacy or had serious doubts regarding some of its ramifica- 
tions. Gautama and Baudhayana, two of the earliest authors to record the system, present 
it as an opponent's position — a purvapaksa in traditional terminology — which they set 
out to refute. Apastamba appears to accept the legitimacy of the system, but with deep 
reservations. 

Ft is unclear, furthermore, whether the descriptions of the system contained in these 
documents are actual fragments from texts composed by those who created or supported 
the system, or whether they are the authors' own presentations of their opponents' 
views. In any case, the earliest information regarding the asrama system comes to us 
from sources not favorably disposed toward it. We are forced, therefore, to look at the 
earliest articulations of the system through the eyes of its opponents. 

Such a situation, however, is by no means unusual in India or elsewhere and is not as 
hopeless as it may seem; ancient dharmasastric authors by and large present the views of 
their opponents without deliberate distortions. The probable date of the creation of the 
asrama system (see section 3.4), moreover, is not far removed from the dates of compo- 
sition of the Dharmasutras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and Apastamba, suggesting that 
they were reacting to a comparatively new theory within Brahmanical theology. This 
conclusion is also supported by the near total silence regarding the asrama system in the 
early Upanisads and the Ramayana (see section 3.4.1). We can be somewhat certain, 
therefore, that the information they provide belongs to a period close to the creation of 
the asrama system. 

Lacking hard evidence on the origin of the system, however, we are forced to glean 
as much information as we can from the available clues. The most one can expect under 
the circumstances is to construct hypotheses that are plausible within the context of the 
available evidence and the general history of ideas and institutions of ancient India. 



3. I The Original Formulation 

The earliest expositions of the asrama system are found in the Dharmasutras of Gau- 
tama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, and Vasistha, which are the four oldest documents of 
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the technical literature dealing with the subject of dharma.' They present substantially 
the same formulation of the system, even though Baudhayana and Gautama take a posi- 
tion opposite to that of Apastamba and Vasistha regarding the legitimacy of the system. 

I will examine these early debates regarding legitimacy in the next section (3.2). 
Here I want to describe the system as formulated in these documents, a formulation as 
close to that of the creators of the system as we have. We can never be absolutely sure, of 
course, that this was in fact the original formulation of the system. I have termed it the 
"original formulation," nevertheless, because it is the earliest we possess and as close to 
the original as we are ever likely to get, and to distinguish it from the "classical formula- 
tion" that became the standard from about the beginning of the common era. 

The original formulation of the system, like its classical successor, posits four asra- 
mas, those of student, householder, hermit, and renouncer. These modes of life, which 
existed as independent social and religious institutions both before and after the creation 
of the system, are given a specific theological valuation and legitimacy within the sys- 
tem by being named and regarded as asramas. Unlike its classical counterpart, however, 
the original formulation regards these asramas not as temporary stages of a person's life 
but as four alternate and permanent modes of life open to an individual, one — and only 
one — of which he may freely choose. The person competent to make this choice is a 
young male adult who has undergone vedic initiation and who has completed his course 
of vedic studies under a teacher. 

There are several major and unique features of this early theology of the asramas 
that both distinguish it from the classical system and provide significant insights into the 
theological reasoning that led to its creation. (1) The asramas are permanent modes of 
life. One is expected to live in one's asrama of choice all one's life. (2) They are also 
adult vocations and are unrelated either to adolescence or to old age and retirement. (3) 
They are envisaged as alternate and equally legitimate modes of life. (4) A person is per- 
mitted to choose freely one of those modes. (5) The person competent to make that 
choice is a young adult male who has completed his vedic studentship. (6) The period of 
temporary studentship following vedic initiation is not considered an asrama. The 
asrama of a student, like all others, is also a permanent choice made after completing the 
temporary studentship and is carefully distinguished from the latter in these documents. 
I shall examine in detail these major features of the original system in the rest of this 
chapter 

3.1.1 Choice of Asrama 

All the authors of the early Dharmasutras present the four asramas as alternate and paral- 
lel vocations open to a young adult male who has undergone vedic initiation and com- 
pleted the period of study that follows. Such a person is referred to as a snataka, one who 
has taken the ritual bath that signals the completion of studies with a teacher and 
returned home from the teacher's house. I shall call this temporary period of study "ini- 

1 . For the dating of these documents, see section 3.4. The Dharmasutras are written in pithy and 
often aphoristic prose, and are distinguished from the later verse compositions on dhmna referred lo as 
Dharmasastra. 
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tiatory studentship" to distinguish it from the permanent studentship which alone, 
according to the original formulation, constitutes an asrama. The subject to whom the 
system addresses itself, therefore, is the same young adult who. after his return home, 
would be expected, under the normal scheme of dharma, to marry a bride chosen by his 
parents. The asrama system, it would indeed have appeared to theologians upholding the 
traditional scheme, was putting a monkey wrench into the nice and clean scheme so 
carefully nurtured in the set of life cycle rites. To this young man, the system says that it 
is not necessary for him to marry and that he may legitimately seek out other options for 
leading a good religious life as an adult. The vedic theologians — and I assume most par- 
ents — were not amused. 

Vasistha presents the provision of the asrama system in clear and unambiguous 
terms. After enumerating the four asramas, he states: "After studying one, two, or (all) 
the Vedas, a person who has not violated his brahmacarya may enter whichever of these 
(asramas) he prefers." 2 The term brahmacarya here refers to the vows that a student has 
to observe, and more specifically to chastity (Gonda 1965, 290f)- The meaning, there- 
fore, is that the person making the choice of an asrama should have completed his stud- 
ies and, until the moment of that choice, should have continued to observe chastity. The 
author's intent appears to be to foreclose the possibility of choosing to enter another 
asrama after a person has married and become a householder. In addition, this provision 
would also foreclose the possibility of choosing a celibate asrama by a person who has 
broken hi s vow of chastity as a student. 

Apastamba makes the same point when he uses the expression "only after that, 
maintaining his brahmacarya, he goes forth," 3 with reference to becoming both a 
renouncer and a hermit. "Only after that" refers to the completion of vedic studies. Right 
at the beginning of his discussion of the aSramas, Apastamba states explicitly that the 
completion of the initiatory studentship is a requirement for all asramas: "To live at the 
teacher's house following vedic initiation is (a duty) common to all (asramas)." 4 Fur- 
thermore, Apastamba's entire exposition presupposes such a choice, and the above 
statement clearly presents the young man who has completed his initiatory studentship 

2. VaDh 7.3: tesam vedam adhitya vedau vedan vavistrnabrahmacaryo yam icchet tarn avaset. 
Altekar ( 1955, 1 86) commenting on this passage states: "After mentioning the four Asramas, Vasistha 
says that one should study the Vedas and then follow any of the remaining three Asramas." This is a 
good example of reading an ancient text in the light of the classical formulation of the system. The text 
says that one may choose any one of the asramas, not "any of the remaining three." Altekar confuses 
the initiatory studentship with the aSrama of a student, which is permanent studentship, and which may 
also be chosen by the candidate. This is a common confusion. Lingat (1973, 51), for example, says 
about the authors of Dharmasutras: "They forbid the Arya to become an ascetic or a hermit before he 
has passed through at least the brahmacarya stage," and cites ApDh 2.21 .2-4, 8 and GDh 3. 1 in sup- 
port. These sources, as we shall see, have no conception of stages of life. 

3. ApDh 2.21.8, 19: ata eva brahmacaryavan pravrajati. "Going forth" is a common expression for 
the departure from home and village of a person becoming an ascetic. In his discuss ion of the time of 
renunciation Deutero-Baudhayana (BDh 2- 17.2; see 3.2.1.2 for an explanation of the term 
Deutero-Baudhayana) cites this statement verbatim as the opinion of some (see section 4.2.2). The 
commentators Haradatta (on ApDh 2.21.8) and Govinda (on BDh 2. 17.2) agree that according to this 
statement only a student who has completed his studies and has not broken his vow of chastity is enti- 
tled to renounce. 

4. ApDh 2.2 1 .3: sarvesam upanayanaprabhrti samana acaryakule vasah. 



as the subject who is competent to make that choice. His assertion of the equality of all 
asramas: "Remaining steadfastly in any of these (asramas), one attains bliss," 5 makes 
sense, moreover, only within the context of choice. A significant statement (ApDh 
2.21.5) that I will discuss in section 3.1.4, moreover, appears to consider vedic stu- 
dentship as a period of preparation for all the asramas and to explictly permit a vedic stu- 
dent who has has completed that preparation to choose the asrama he prefers. Apas- 
tamba's major aim, however, is to prevent the deck from being stacked in favor of the 
celibate asramas, so that the choice may be made in the knowledge that all asramas, 
including that of the householder, are equally good and lead to the same final goal (see 
section 3.2.2.1). 

Gautama presents the asrama system as the doctrine of an opponent. He introduces 
the topic at the beginning of chapter three with the statement: "For him, some assert, 
there is a choice of asramas." 6 Chapter two deals with the duties of a student during his 
initiatory studentship, and Gautama concludes that chapter by saying that the student 
after completing his studies should give the customary gift to the teacher and, with the 
teacher's permission, take the ritual bath that concludes the period of studentship. The 
expression "for him" (fasya) that opens the third chapter, therefore, undoubtedly refers 
to the student who has completed his studies. 

Gautama is the only author of a Dharmasutra to use the term vikalpa ("option" or 
"choice") with reference to the choice of an asrama. It is certain that he uses this term in 
its technical meaning within the vedic exegetical tradition of MTmamsa, because at the 
very beginning of his treatise Gautama defines this term: "An option arises when 
(injunctions) of equal authority are in conflict with each other." 7 A conflict arises when 
what is enjoined by one authoritative text makes it impossible to carry out what is 
enjoined by another. The classical example of such a conflict is the differing injunctions 
regarding the grain used for making sacrificial cakes, some enjoining rice and others 
barley. The use of the one type of grain precludes the use of the other; a conflict ensues, 
allowing a person the option to use either rice or barley (Kane 1 962, V .2, 1 249f). 

The conflict, however, has to be between injunctions of equal authority or force. 
Now, in matters of dharma three authoritative sources were recognized: Veda, tradition- 
ally authoritative texts known as Smrti, and the behavior and customs of learned and vir- 
tuous people (sista).* Already during the time of the Dharmasutras it was recognized that 

5. ApDh 2.21.2: tesu sarvesu yathopadesam avyagro vartamanah ksemam gacchati. The expres- 
sion tesu sarvesu literally means "in all these" or "in every one of these." It is clear, however, that the 
locative plural is used here in a partitive sense and that Apastamba's intention is to show that each one 
of the asramas is equally productive of the identical result. The asramas, as we shall see, are taken by 
Apastamba as permanent states, and hence it is impossible for a person to remain in all of them. The 
author's intent is to assert the equality of all asramas by stating that each and every asrama leads to final 
bliss. Apastamba uses the term ksema in his discussion of yoga and the knowledge of the self (atman): 
1.23.3; 2.5.18; 2.21.2, 14, 16. The term appears to signify a beatific state after death, although it is 
unclear whether it is a synonym of moksa. 

6. GDh 3.1: tasyasramavikalpam eke bruvate. 

7. GDh 1.5 (1.4 in Biihler's trans.): tulyabalavirodhe vikalpah. For the technical meaning of the 
term in the later MTmamsa literature, see PMS 12.3.10 and Sahara on PMS 10.6.33. On the knowledge 
of MTmamsa principles among the authors of the Dharmasutras, see Kane 1962, V.2, 1 154-55. An 
option may also arise when a text explicitly permits one (see section 5.1), but this appears not to have 
been the argument of the proponents of the system. 

8 Cf. ApDh 1.1.1 -3; GDh l.l-2;BDh 1.1.1-6; VaDh 1.4-5. 
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vedic statements have greater authority than either custom or the statements of Smrtis 
( ApDh 1 .4.8). Thus, if customs or the provisions of Smrtis contradict vedic injunctions, 
then the former are to be rejected as unauthoritative in favor of the vedic provisions. 

As we have seen in the last chapter, the Vedas contain numerous and explicit injunc- 
tions regarding the householder's life. Implicit in the assertion that there is an option 
among the four asramas, therefore, must be the claim that similar vedic injunctions are 
found also for the other three asramas. The resultant conflict, the proponents of the sys- 
tem appear to argue, is the basis for the option and thus for allowing a student who has 
completed his studies to choose an asrama. At least this is what we gather from 
Gautama's refutation of their argument. 

Baudhayana, indeed, opens his discussion of the asramas with precisely such a vedic 
text. The proponents of the system, according to Baudhayana, cite the following 
Taittiriya passage as the vedic basis of the four asramas: "Four paths leading to the 
gods traverse between heaven and earth. Place us on that among them, all ye gods, 
which will bring us unfailing prosperity." 9 On the basis of this text, Baudhayana says, 
"some propose a fourfold division of this very same dharma." 10 Baudhayana does not 
state explicitly either that there is a choice of asramas or when that choice should be 
exercised. He bases his argument against the asrama system (see section 3.2.1.2), how- 
ever, on vedic texts that assert the obligation to procreate, an obligation that presup- 
poses marriage. Such an argument is valid only under the assumption that entering any 
other asrama necessarily precludes marriage, which is precisely what happens when an 
asrama other than that of the householder is chosen immediately after completing 
one's studies. 

The conflict between injunctions that is the foundation of choice also shows why in 
the case of the asramas that choice had to be exercised at that particular time. A choice is 
properly exercised only at a time when conflicting injunctions open alternative courses 
for the performance of an imminent action. For example, the choice of rice or barley can 
only be made just prior to performing a sacrifice. Once a person decides to use rice, for 
example, a choice is no longer open to the sacrificer; he cannot at a later time during that 
sacrifice opt to use barley. In the case of the asramas, the normal time for marriage is 
when a young man has returned home after completing his initiatory studentship. If 
alternatives to marriage are possible because of the option ( vikalpa) resulting from con- 
flicting injunction, then the time for exercising that choice between those alternatives 
coincides with the normally prescribed time for marriage. Once a person has married, a 
choice of alternate life styles is no longer open to him even though they may be legiti- 




mately prescribed in the Vedas. 

Two significant points emerge from this discussion. First, the theology of the origi- 
nal asrama system appears to follow closely the pre-existing theological model of mar- 
riage and the assumption of household responsibilities, except that the asrama system 
extends the latter model to cover other modes of life. Second, the system is described 
and discussed within the standard exegetical format of Brahmanical theology, and it is 
presented as a hermeneutical necessity emerging from that exegesis. 

9. TS 5.7.2.3: ye catvara pathayo devayana antara dyavaprthivl viyanli /tesam yo ajyanim aji tim 
avahat tasmai no devah pari datteha sarve // See BDh 2. 1 1 .9, 1 1 , 29. This scriptural basis of the system 
is also mentioned in MBh 12.260.14; 14.35.34. 

10. BDh 2. 1 1 .9: tasya he va etasya dharmasya caturdha bhedam eka ahuh. 
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3.1.2 The Asramas as Permanent and Adult Vocations 

Apart from choice, the other central feature of the original formulation of the system that 
stands in sharp contrast to its classical formulation is that all the asramas are regarded as 
permanent states of life intended for adults." There is no provision in the original sys- 
tem for a person to change his asrama or to go from one asrama to another. The pre- 
scribed time for their selection, moreover, demonstrates that they are adult modes of life. 
I have called them vocations because, as Vasistha (VDh 7.3) states explicitly, a person 
chooses the one toward which he is attracted by inclination or conviction. 

The permanent nature of the asramas was taken so much for granted by these authors 
that they apparently did not feel the need to discuss it explicitly. The one exception is the 
asrama of a student, with regard to which the authors saw the possibility of some confu- 
sion. The terms brahmacarin ("student") and brahmacarya ("studentship") were used 
with reference to both the asrama and the temporary period of study that follows a boy's 
initiation. In the original formulation this temporary period of what I have called initia- 
tory studentship is not considered an asrama at all.' 2 The completion of the initiatory stu- 
dentship, we saw, was the prerequisite for choosing an asrama. All the authors, there- 
fore, make it a point to state explicitly that a person who chooses the student's asrama 
has to remain a student for life. 13 Apastamba observes: "Following the rules of a tempo- 
rary student (vidyartha), a student (brahmacarin) shall serve (his teacher) until death and 
leave his body in his teacher's house."' 4 By using two different terms for the two types 
of student Apastamba is clearly making an effort to signal the difference between the 
two. Others are more brief but make the same point. Baudhayana: "A student shall serve 
his teacher until death."' 5 Gautama: "He shall remain obedient to his teacher until 
death."' 6 Vasistha: "A student shall serve his teacher until death." 17 Gautama goes on to 
say that if his teacher dies, a student should continue to serve his teacher's son until 
death, and, if there is no son, an older fellow student or the sacred fire.' 8 

11. Kakar's (1968, 128) lament that the asrama theory "does not pay any attention to early child- 
hood" can be given historical perspective when we consider that the creators of the system had no 
intention of propounding a theory of the "psycho-social development" of humans and that the system 
in no way bases itself "on the biological development of man," as supposed by Kakar. The accurate 
delineation of the historical development of the system, moreover, will throw considerable light on 
why, as Kakar himself admits (168, 131), the system does not fully correspond to Erik Erikson's psy- 
chological theory of human development. 

12. There has been a lot of confusion in modern scholarship regarding this point. I have already 
mentioned (n. 2) the views of Altekar and Lingal. Banerjee ( 1 962, 1 33) likewise states: "The entrance 
to this stage [studentship] is marked by the ceremony of initiation to vedic studies (upanayana)." No 
such initiation ceremony is prescribed for entry into the asrama of a student in these early sources. See 
alsoSharma 1939, 22. 

13. For a detailed discussion of Brahmanical studentship, see Gonda 1965, 284-314. Aparaditya 
(p. 76), a medieval commentator of the YDh, observes that when a student decides to remain a student 
forever he does not take the ritual bath (avabhrta) that marks the conclusion of studentship. 

14. ApDh 2.21.6: yatha vidyarthasya niyama etenaivantam anupasTdata acaryakule sariranyaso 
brahmacarinah. 

15. BDh 2.1 1.13: brahmacan guruiusrusy a maranat. 

16. GDh 3.5: acaryadh/natvam antam. 

17. VaDh 7.4: brahmacary acaryam paricared a sartravimoksanat. 

1 8. GDh 3.7-8. The VaDh (7.5-6), on the other hand, merely says that when his teacher dies a stu- 
dent should serve the sacred fire. 
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The institution of permanent studentship was not the creation of the asrama system; 
it preexisted the system. In the well-known passage regarding "three divisions of 
dharma" of the Chandogya Upanisad (2.23.1) which I shall discuss later (section 3.5), 
the third division consists of "a vedic student living at his teacher's house . . . who settles 
himself permanently in his teacher's house." The Buddhist literature also uses the term 
brahmacarya with reference to the permanent celibate mode of life of Buddhist monks. 
This extension would have been more difficult if within the older vocabulary the term 
had referred simply to the life of an adolescent boy engaged in a temporary period of 
study. 

From the famous hymn on the brahmacarin in the Atharvaveda (11.5) and from 
- other vedic texts on the subject, Gonda concludes both that such a student was an adult 
and that he is associated with travel in search of knowledge." Heesterman sees the brah- 
macarin, vratya, and dlksita as originally variants of the same basic type; they are all, of 
course, adults, and he argues that "the meaning of brahmacarin was certainly not yet 
limited to that of a young man learning the Vedas." 20 It is this adult and permanent, or at 
least not specifically temporary, institution associated with learning — an institution 
whose early history is admittedly vague and only partially understood — that appears to 
be at the root of the first asrama and not the initiatory studentship associated with adoles- 
cence. 

Apastamba's statement that "remaining steadfastly (avyagra) in any of these (asra- 
mas), one attains bliss" (ApDh 2.21.2) shows that he regarded all the asramas to be per- 
manent states and lifelong vocations. Using the term avyagra, Apastamba intends to 
show that each asrama can lead to ultimate bliss if one does not deviate from its path. 

I have already drawn attention to Gautama's use of the technical term vikalpa 
("option") in presenting the view of the proponents of the asrama system and to the 
fact that in the exegetical tradition the choice of one alternative necessarily excludes 
the others. Such an option is viable only within the context of the permanence of the 
asramas and the consequent impossibility of belonging to more than one asrama during 
one lifetime. If the asramas were not permanent and if they could be assumed succes- 
sively, scriptural texts enjoining them would not be in conflict with each other, and, 
consequently, there would be no room for an option. Rather, all the asramas would 
become equally obligatory. This is the opposite of option and in the MTmamsa tradi- 
tion is technically called samuccaya ("aggregation"), which, as we shall see (section 
5.2), is the position advocated by the proponents of the classical system. The perma- 
nence of the asramas, moreover, is at the basis of the arguments of Gautama and Baud- 
hayana against the validity of the asrama system that I shall discuss in detail in sections 
3.2.1.1-2. 

19. "That the ambulatory life was regarded as typical for the brahmacarin may be inferred from 
TB, 3,4,1,16 where a certain correlation is supposed to exist between him and the way (adhvan-), and 
from TA, 7,4,2 a ma yantu brahmacarinah . . . vi ma yantu . . . pra ma yantu. The frequent use of the 
verbs efj and carati in AV, 11,5 (st. 1; 6) may point in the same direction." Gonda 1965,285. 

20. Heesterman 1964,25, n. 45 and also pp. 24-25; Bloomfield 1899,94. 

21. For a discussion of vikalpa and samuccaya, see Kane 1962, V.2, 1249-53, 1328-29. The 
exegetical tradition treated choice with deep suspicion (see section 5.2), and later texts allude to the six 
faults inherent in a choice. Every effort should be made to find a way out of a choice, and it is permitted 
only when no other way could be found to interpret the conflicting injunctions. 
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3.1.3 The Three Celibate Asramas 

According to the original formulation, all asramas except that of the householder are 
regarded as celibate. 22 This assumption underlies all the discussions and debates about 
the asrama system in these early documents. A Brahmanical student, the subject of the 
first asrama, is by definition celibate. We have seen, moreover, that the person choosing 
any asrama is expected not to have violated the vow of chastity incumbent on a student. 
Apastamba (2.21.8,1 9) reiterates this requirement with regard to both the hermit and the 
renouncer. Theircelibacy, moreover, is implied by Apastamba (2.23.3-9) when he pre- 
sents the view of those who claim that these asramas are superior to marriage. Accord- 
ing to Apastamba, the backers of celibate asramas cite two verses of a Purana that praise 
chastity: 

Those eighty thousand sages who desired offspring went along Aryaman's path to 
the south and obtained burial grounds. 

Those eighty thousand sages who did not desire offspring went along Aryaman's 
path to the north and attained immortality. (ApDh 2.23.4-5) 

On the basis of such texts, Apastamba observes, they "say that these asramas are 
superior" (ApDh 2.23.9). 

The celibacy of asramas other than that of (he householder is also implied in Bau- 
dhayana's assertion that the householder's is the only valid asrama because others do 
not produce offspring (BDh 2.1 1.27: see section 3.2.1.2). The same reason is adduced 
by Gautama to show that the householder is "the source" (yoni) of the others (GDh 3.3). 

It is this characteristic of the non-householder asramas that makes the arguments 
regarding the system I will presently examine finally boil down to a debate on the meri* 
of the householder versus those of the non-householder. 23 

3.1.4 Initiatory Studentship as Preparation for the Asramas 

We have seen that a person was required to complete his studies before being permitted 
to choose an asrama. The proponents of the asrama system appear to have envisaged this 
period of an adolescent's life as a preparation or a novitiate which would teach him the 
duties of the various asramas and thereby enable him to make a wise choice. 24 The idyl- 
lic picture that emerges, therefore, is something like this. Vedic initiation separates a 
boy from his carefree childhood in preparation for assuming adult responsibilities. This 
period of separation and preparation takes place in the house of a teacher. There he is 
taught the vedic lore as well as the alternate ways of leading a good and religious life as 
an adult, that is, the duties of the four asramas. At the conclusion of this period, the boy, 

22. The Sanskrit term brahmacarya has the meanings of both celibacy, by which I mean a state 
socially defined as different from marriage and free from sexual activity, and chastity, which relates 
more to individual morality. Clearly all these discussions refer primarily to celibacy, although people 
in the celibate asramas are evidently expected to be chaste. 

23. In the literature that deals with liberation and asceticism, on the contrary, the dichotomy is 
between the renouncer and the non-renouncer. 

24. For more detailed information on vedic initiation and studentship, such as the proper age for 
initiation, the length of studentship, and the duties of a student, see Kane, 1 974. 11.1, 268-4 1 5. 
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w ho is now a young adult, is given the option of choosing a vocation — an asrama — that 
he would like to follow during his adult life. 

Such a picture, for example, is presented by Apastamba — although in the cryptic 
fashion of a sutra — who, after mentioning the obligation to study under a teacher fol- 
lowing one's initiation, says: "Having learned the rites he may undertake what he 
pleases." 25 Even though the initiatory studentship is always described as a time devoted 
to vedic study, that is, memorizing the vedic hymns and formulae, it appears that in fact 
the boys were taught many other subjects, including the duties and responsibilities of 
adult life. 

That the duties of a householder were part of the normal curriculum is also evident 
from the comments of Apastamba in his discussion of initiatory studentship outside the 
context of the asrama system. With reference to the initiation of a person whose father 
and ancestors have not been initiated, Apastamba stales that after an appropriate 
penance he may be initiated and that "he may then be taught the duties of a householder, 
but not receive vedic instruction" (ApDh 1 .2.7-8). Although one cannot be absolutely 
certain, it appears the entire curriculum of a student consisted of instruction in both the 
Veda and the duties of household life. A boy coming from a family that has neglected 
initiation and vedic study for several generations should be taught only a part of that cur- 
riculum, vedic study being too sacred to be imparted to such a person. 

If the hypothesis that the initiatory studentship outside the context of the as 
tern was a period of preparation for assuming the duties of a householder is c 
then what the creators of the system did was to extend its curriculum — at least at the 
level of theory — to include the duties of the other asramas as well. 



-* 3.1.5 Who was Entitled to Choose an Asrama? 

The Dharmasutras do not explicitly discuss the question of the qualifications of those for 
whom the asrama system was designed. 27 The context within which the system is pre- 
sented, however, makes it possible for us to discover them fairly easily. 

During the time of these texts, initiation and studentship were meant exclusively for 
adolescent boys. 28 The choice of an asrama, therefore, was meant to be exercised by a 
young man. There is no discussion of women within the context of the system, and it 
appears extremely unlikely that any of its provisions were intended for women. 

With reference to social class (varna), vedic study and initiation were the preroga- 
tives of the twice-born classes of Brahmins, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas. The asrama system, 
like most other provisions of these texts on dharma, were addressed to male members of 
these three classes. Even though Ksatriyas and Vaisyas are not excluded, the discussion 

25. ApDh 2.21.5; buddhva karmani yat kamayeta tadarabheta. It is clear from the context that the 
rites or activities (karmani) refer to the duties of the various asramas. 

26. The exhortation to a student who is about to graduate contained in the Taittir/ya Upanisad 
(•■11. 1-6) also implies this. 

27. I will discuss in sections 7.1-2 the later discussions and debates on these issues — especially 
gender and caste — with specific reference to the classical formulation. 

28. There is some evidence that girls were also initiated in ancient times: see section 7. 1 and Kane 
1974, II. 1 , 293-95. In the Dharmasutras, however, a boy is assumed to be the subject of both initiation 
and studentship. 
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nevertheless appears to center on the Brahmin. 29 In this early period, however, there is 
no attempt to distribute the asramas among the social classes (see sections 7.2). 

Even though the theology of the asramas did not take into account women or Sudras, 
we cannot conclude from it that women and/or Sudras did not participate in the institu- 
tions comprehended by that system. As I pointed out earlier, we need to keep the asrama 
theology and the asrama system distinct from the institutions. Clearly both women and 
Sudras got married and raised families. There is plenty of evidence, moreover, to sug- 
gest that they also became ascetics (see sections 7.1-2). Their life in those institutions, 
however, was not given the specific theological evaluation and significance that come 
from incorporation into the asrama system. 

3.1.6 The Order of Asramas 

An issue that has drawn a fair amount of scholarly attention concerns the order in which 
the asramas are enumerated in these early documents. In later texts the usual order is stu- 
dent, householder, hermit, and renouncer, reflecting the sequence of the passage from 
one asrama to another, an order that scholars have often assumed to be the normal and 
the norm, any deviations from which would require an explanation. 

In the Dharmasutras, however, only Baudhayana and Vasistha follow that order. 
Apastamba lists the householder first and the student second, while Gautama follows the 
usual order with regard to these two. Both, however, place the renouncer third and the 
hermit last. 

Commentators and scholars alike have attempted to discover the reasons for this 
departure from the "normal order." 30 Kane ( 1 974, 11.1,41 6), for example, observes: 

Ap. [Apastamba] places the householder first among the asramas, probably on 
account of the importance of that stage to all other asramas. Why he should mention 
the stage of forest hermit last is not clear. Gaut. [Gautama] also (III.2) enumerates the 
four asramas as brahmacar! [student], grhastha [householder], bhiksu [mendicant| 
and vaikhanasa [hermit]. Here also Gaut. speaks of bhiksu before vaikhanasa and 
Haradatta [see note 30] explains this departure from the usual sequence of asramas as 
due to the words in Gaut. 28.47. 

This order, however, is "normal" only within the context of the classical formulation. A 
specific order becomes insignificant when the asramas are taken as four alternative adult 
vocations. The specific order in each author may be purely accidental, or it may reflect 
the structure of his literary work. Thus, Apastamba may list the householder first 
because his treatment of the householder immediately precedes the section on the asra- 
mas. Gautama, on the other hand, introduces the asramas immediately after his discus- 

29. The tendency of these authors to use the terms brahmana, dvijottama, and vipra (all synonyms 
for Brahmin), in their injunctions indicates that, de facto, these provisions were addressed to Brahmins. 
See Biardeau and Malamoud 1 976, 32. 

30. Both Haradatta and Maskarin on GDh 3.2 comment that Gautama departs here from the normal 
order (kramabheda) and lists the hermit last so as to exclude him from the constituents ofan assembly 
(parisad), which, according to GDh 28.47 (28.49 in Biihler's tr.). includes three men belonging to the 
three asramas. before the last. See also Bhagwat 1939b, 126-27; Meyer 1927. 317. I shall deal with the 
question of /w/sadlater (section 7.4). 
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sion of initiation and studentship. Listing the student first permits him to be brief regard- 
ing the duties of a student; he just says: "(The duties) of a student have already been 
given" (GDh 3.4). It is a fruitless enterprise, therefore, to attempt to discover the motives 
for the departure from a non-existent "normal order." 

To sum up, then, according to the original formulation of the system, the four 
asramas are permanent and adult modes of life. Any one of them may be chosen by a 
young man who has returned home after completing his period of study with a teacher 
following his vedic initiation. The choice appears to be irrevocable, for no provision is 
made for changing one's asrama. 3 ' All, except the asrama of a householder, are celibate. 
The asramas of a hermit and a renouncer, moreover, are not associated with old age, as 
they are in the classical formulation of the system. 

3.2 Controversy and Debate 



Brahmanical controversies and debates, especially in matters of ritual and conduct, were 
carried out within a framework that included canons of exegesis and interpretation and 
rules of logic and debate. To properly understand and evaluate the arguments of 
Brahmanical scholars recorded in their literature, therefore, we must enter their concep- 
tual world and comprehend their technical vocabulary; we must understand the rules of 
their game. 32 If some of the following discussion appears abstruse, it is because I am 
attempting to unfold the arguments and counterarguments regarding the asrama system 
within their original frame of reference. 

The four Dharmasutras we have examined make it abundantly clear that during this 
early period the legitimacy of the asrama system was a highly controversial issue. It was 
not universally accepted as part of the vedic dharma in the specialized Brahmanical 
schools within which these documents were produced, studied, and handed down. Even 
among those who accepted its validity there were disputes regarding the relative excel- 
lence and superiority of the four asramas. These disputes provide us with significant 
insights into the origin and early history of the system. 



3.2. 1 The Legitimacy of the Asrama System 

Gautama and Baudhayana, two of the earliest authors of Dharmasutras, reject the legiti- 
macy of the asrama system as it is enunciated in its original formulation. They present 
the system as the view of an opponent (purvapaksa) and put forward arguments against 
its acceptance. I will deal with Gautama's position first, both because his is probably the 
oldest document (see section 3.4) and because he presents the most radical argument 
against the system from the perspective of Brahmanical hermeneutics. 

3.2.1.1 Gautama 

As we have seen, Gautama introduces the asrama system not as his own but as the opin- 
ion of "some" (eke): "For him, some assert, there is a choice of asramas" (GDh 3.1). 

31. 1 will discuss in section 4. 1 . 1 the exception Apastamba makes in the case of a forest hermit. 
32. For a discussion of Brahmanical hermeneutics within a literary debate, see Olivelle 1 986,57-76. 
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"Some" is a favorite term of Gautama: he uses it over 40 times in presenting opinions 
different from his own. In every instance the opinion of "some" follows the view pre- 
sented by Gautama as his own; Gautama does not refute the other opinions and appears 
to present them to the reader as possible but inferior alternatives. The only exception is 
the asrama system, where the opinion of "some" precedes Gautama's own view , which 
he gives at the very end of the di scussion: "But the Venerable Teacher (prescribes) a sin- 
gle asrama, because the state of the householder is prescribed in express (vedic texts)." 34 

Gautama uses 35 sutras or aphorisms to present the opinion of "some" concerning 
the asramas. The length of this presentation contrasts with the other instances of "some," 
in which Gautama presents their opinions in one or two siltras. The length and the fact 
that he presents it before giving his own view appear to indicate that Gautama intended 
to present this opinion on the asramas as the purvapaksa, literally "the first position or 
thesis." In literary debates an author presents in the purvapaksa the position of an oppo- 
nent, and then goes on to refute it and to establish the true position, which is referred to 
as uttarapaksa or "the later or final position." From the structure of Gautama's presenta- 
tion it is very clear that he intended to refute the view that permitted a student who had 
completed his studies to choose one of four asramas. "But the Venerable Teacher," 35 he 
says, "(prescribes) a single asrama." In keeping with the practice of authors who wrote 
in the sutra style, Gautama probably intended this sutra to be syntactically related to the 
opening sutra (3.1). The word tasya ("for him") from that sutra is understood here also. 
The meaning, therefore, appears to be that the Venerable Teacher prescribes "for 
him" — that is, for a person who has completed his vedic studies — a single asrama, 
namely that of the householder. In other words, a student who has completed his studies 
and returned home has no other choice but to get married and become a householder. 

The most significant part of Gautama's argument for the history of the asrama sys- 
tem is the reason for his position. A student who has completed his studies is obliged to 
become a householder, Gautama says, "because the state of the householder is pre- 
scribed in express (vedic texts)." In our discussion of the hermeneutical concept 
"option" (vikalpa), we saw that an option is allowed only when injunctions of equal 
authority prescribed different things that cannot be carried out simultaneously. In reject- 
ing an option with regard to the asramas, Gautama points out that such equality of 
authority is lacking in injunctions on asramas by saying that "express (vedic texts)" 
enjoin the householder's asrama. 

The term "express" (pratyaksa) undoubtedly refers to pratyaksasruti ("express vedic 
text"), which is a technical term in Brahmanical hermeneutics. Pratyaksa literally means 
perception; pratyaksasruti, therefore, is a vedic text that is perceivable. Given that the 
Vedas were not available in written form during this period — the very term sruti after all 
relates to hearing — it meant a vedic text that was actually recited and heard in a vedic 

33. GDh 1.19;2.9,34,5I; 3.1, 19; 4.15, 18-21; 6.6; 7.5,23; 10.25,45,52,65; 11.16; 12.30; 13.12; 
14.33,36; 15.11,20,30; 16.14,27,39,45; 18.7,19,23; 19.4-5; 21.6, 8, 14; 23.13, 29; 24.4, 5,6; 27.14; 
28.19, 26, 40. See Kangle 1968, 422. Both Haradatta and Maskarin in commenting on many of these 
passages interpret "some" to mean that these opinions are clearly not shared by Gautama. 

34. GDh 3.36: aikasramyam tv acaryah pratyaksavidhanad garhasthyasya. 

35. The plural acaryah in all likelihood is either honorific (cf. Buhler's note on GDh 3.36) or it is 
meant to refer to teachers in general or to most teachers (Meyer 1927, 261). The use of this term, how- 
ever, clearly indicates that Gautama shared this view. See Kane 1 942. 
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school. Its opposite is anumitasruti ("inferred vedic text"). These two categories result 
from the theological reasoning regarding the sources of dharma. The Vedas constitute 
the single authoritative source of dharma. Authoritative texts of tradition called Smrtis 
and the conduct of virtuous people are, however, recognized as authoritative with 
respect to points which are not covered by any vedic injunction. These secondary 
sources of dharma, nevertheless, possess no independent authority: in theory at least 
they are based on vedic authority; they derive their authority from vedic injunctions on 
which they are founded. If a vedic text cannot be located within the extant corpus 
(pratyaksasruti) to support a provision recognized by Smrtis or custom, then one can 
/n/erthat such a vedic text must have existed in the past, although it is now lost. That the 
theory of inferring a lost vedic text on the basis of a Smrti or custom was known within 
the intellectual milieu to which Gautama belonged is demonstrated by the fact that it is 
clearly enunciated by Apastamba: "All injunctions were (originally) taught in the 
Brahmanas. Those sections of theirs that have been lost are inferred on the basis of cus- 
tom" (ApDh 1.12.10). Thus all provisions of dharma are based on either express vedic 
texts, that is, texts that are currently available, or on vedic texts whose existence is 
inferred on the basis of Smrtis or custom. 

One can see the parallel between these two types of vedic evidence and the two basic 
sources of knowledge and means of proof {pramana) in Indian logic, namely perception 
(pratyaksa) and inference (anumana). As perception outweighs inference, so when ver- 
bal authority is the means of knowledge (sabdapramana) an express or "perceived" 
vedic text annuls an inferred one. 37 Now, this hermeneutical principle was not unknown 
during the period of the Dharmasutras; Apastamba enunciates it clearly: "For an 
(express) vedic text has greater force than a custom from which (the existence a vedic 
text) is inferred." 38 

Gautama's argument, therefore, boils down to this. There cannot be an option 
regarding the asramas because there is an inequality in the texts that enjoin them. Only 
the householder's asrama, according to Gautama, is the subject of an express vedic 
injunction; with regard to the others the existence of vedic texts has to be inferred on the 
basis of Smrtis or custom. 3 Consequently, an option cannot be permitted, because 

36. On these terms and on the whole question of the vedic basis of dharma, see Kane 1962, V.2, 
1255-82; Jha 1964, 157-24. 

37. This principle is enunciated by Jaimini in the PMS 1.3.3: "When there is a conflict (between a 
vedic and a smrti text, the smrti) should be disregarded, because only when no such conflict exists is 
there an inference (of a vedic text)." 

38. ApDh 1 .4.8 : srutir hi ballyasy anumanikad acarat. On Apastamba's knowledge of Mlmamsa 
principles, see Biihler's introduction to his translation of ApDh, xxviii-xxix. 

39. In comparing this surra of Gautama with the corresponding passage of Baudhayana, to which I 
will tum presently, Kangle (1968, 420) observes: "It seems that the discussion in B. [Baudhayana] is 
original, G. [Gautama] ignoring it and contenting itself with the taking over of the main s. [i.e., surra]. It 
is also obvious that the reason stated in B. aprajananatvad itaresam ['because others do not beget off- 
spring'] is more natural, being germane to the discussion, than the reason stated in G. which is very 
lame. If garhasthya [householder's state] is prescribed in the sacred texts, so are the other asramas. 
Clearly G.'s s. [surra] is secondary and derived from elsewhere, most probably from B." Kangle clearly 
has failed to understand the force of Gautama's argument from the perspective of vedic hermeneutics. 
Far from being "very lame," Gautama presents a much more radical argument against the asrama sys- 
tem than Baudhayana. Irrespective of whether Gautama is older or younger than Baudhayana, it is not 
possible to conclude that this sutra is in any way secondary to that of Baudhayana. 
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although there may be a conflict, the conflict is not between injunctions of equal author- 
ity. The provisions of Smrtis and custom that support other Ssramas should hence be 
rejected as unauthoritative. The asrama system as proposed by "some," therefore, is ille- 
gitimate. 40 

The hermeneutical position which rejects the authority of a "weaker" scriptural text 
in favor of a "stronger" one is referred to by the technical term badha. 41 Within the his- 
tory of the asrama system itself, the views of Gautama and Baudhayana rejecting the 
validity of asrama?. other than that of the householder are referred to also as "the badha 
position" by medieval theologians such as Vijnanesvara. 42 

Within the structure of Gautama's literary work, the discussion of the asrama syste 
appears as a long parenthetical digression. He concludes his exposition of initiation an 
studentship in the first two chapters. In chapter three he refutes the opinion of some tha 
upon the completion of his sturJies, a student may choose a mode of life different from 
that of a householder. After that digression, he picks up the thread of his argument again 
in chapter four where he begins the discussion of marriage and the duties of a house 
holder. Contrary to what many scholars assume, the structure of Gautama's works 
shows that the asrama system was not yet integrated into the exposition of dharma. 

3.2. 1 .2 Baudhayana 

The Dharmasutra of Baudhayana poses special problems for the historian of the asrama 
system. It deals with topics relating to the system in two separate sections — 2.1 1 .9-34 
and 2. 17-18 — that provide different and often contradictory information. Biihler, mo 
than a century ago, expressed his doubts regarding the authenticity of the last two books 
(prasna) of the Sutra which deviate substantially from the first two. 4 It is clear that th 
work has undergone repeated alterations. Even with regard to the first two books, Kan 
(1968, I.I, 43) observes that "there are many repetitions even in the first two prasnas, 
which therefore make one rather doubtful about the authenticity of the first two prasnas 
in their entirety." 

I believe that BDh 2.17-18, constituting the last two sections (kanda) of the second 
book, is such an interpolation. These two kandas, dealing with the duties of a renouncer 
and the procedure for becoming one, come just prior to the first three sections of 

40. It is not altogether clear whether Gautama rejected the system outright or merely asserts that 
for the student who has completed his studentship only one asrama, namely the householder's, is open. 
He refers to the dramas at three other places (1 1 .9, 29; 19.1). In an earlier work I expressed the opinion 
that the above evidence makes the second alternative more likely (Olivelle, 1984, 86). I am not as cer- 
tain now, because of the likelihood that Gautama's text, which is not part of a larger Kalpasutra, may 
have undergone emendations over time. If the asramas are permanent vocations, moreover, the choice 
of marriage by a student would preclude the possibility of his entering any other asrama, thus rendering 
them, if not illegitimate, at least irrelevant. 

4 1 . The term means "suspension" or "annulment," in this case the setting aside of the provisions of 
a rule. This is the opposite of the hermeneutical position called samuccaya, which I will discuss in sec- 
tion 5.2. For a discussion of badha, see Kane 1 962, V.2, 1 327-3 1 . 

42. See his Mitaksaraon YDh 3.56-57 (p. 443) and section 5.4.5. 

43. See the introduction to his translation of the BDh. pp. xxxiii-xxxv. Kane (1968, 1.1, 42-43) 
also expresses similar doubts: "The extant Dharmasutra does not appear to have come down intact. The 
fourth prasna is most probably an interpolation The third prasna also is not free from doubt." 
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third book that also deal with holy types of householders and hermits. These five sec- 
tions thus appear to go together and to constitute a later addition from ascetic literature. 
The view of the asramas presented in BDh 2.17-18 and the discussion therein of the 
pgr time for renunciation could not have been written by the same person who wrote 
the account of the system at 2.1 1 .9-34. Five opinions are given at BDh 2.17.1-6 on who 
is entitled to renounce. They permit householders, hermits, widowers, and old people to 
become renouncers. The asramas are clearly not considered in this passage as permanent 
and lifelong vocations, 4 and renunciation is related to old age. On the other hand, the 
view of asramas in BDh 2.11.9-34, as we shall see, corresponds exactly to that pre- 
sented by Gautama. 

. The author of BDh 2.17-18, moreover, regularly refers to renunciation as samnyasa, 
a term that is not found in the first part of Baudhayana or in any other Dharmasutra and, 
as I have shown elsewhere, becomes common only at a relatively late date. It is appar- 
ent that he was favorably disposed toward the life and goals of asceticism, in marked 
contrast to the hostility shown in the earlier section. Specifically, at BDh 2.1 1.30 two 
verses from the TaittirTya Brahmana (3.12.9.7) are cited, verses that were used by some 
to prove the superiority of ascetic celibacy. In the very next sutra Baudhayana cites two 
other verses from the same Brahmana to demonstrate the opposite. At BDh 2. 17.7, how- 
ever, the same two verses in praise of celibacy are cited in support of not an opponent's 
but the author's own view. 

It appears, therefore, that only the discussion of asramas contained in BDh 
2.1 1.9-34 belonged to the original Sutra and that BDh 2.17-18, just like the last two 
books, are later additions. For the sake of convenience, I shall use the term "Baud- 

47 

hayana" only with reference to the former and call the latter "Deutero-Baudhayana." 

Baudhayana, like Gautama, presents the asrama system as the opinion of "some," 
and, again like Gautama, he goes on to refute this purvapaksa view. Whereas Gautama's 
refutation consists of a single sutra, Baudhayana' s is long and detailed, and it offers us 
significant insights into the intellectual climate surrounding this controversial issue. 

Baudhayana, just like Gautama, makes no attempt to integrate the discussion of 
asramas into the structure of his literary work. He introduces the topic of asramas almost 
as a digression in the course of his discussion of the five great sacrifices. This frame- 
work provides an excellent background for Baudhayana to reject outright any conces- 



44. Indeed, BDh 3.3 appears to have been taken from a treatise on forest hermits (a Vaikhanasasutra) 
and shares much in common with the VaiDh. The Baudhayana tradition in general seems to have been 
influenced by texts dealing with renouncers. Baudhayana's is the only Pitrmedhasutra (3.11; ed. in BG) 
to deal with the funeral of a renouncer. The Baudhayana Grhyasesasutra (ed. in BG), moreover, devotes 
two sections to the renouncer: one (4. 1 6) contains a procedure of renunciation according to Kapila (kapi- 
lasamnyasavidhi ), and the other (4. 1 7) is a verse account of the funeral of a renouncer. 

45. This is confirmed by BDh 2. 17. 15-16 in which the expression "having proceeded from asrama 
to asrama" (asramad asramam gatva), reminiscent of MDh 6.34, is repeated twice. Even though the 
passage from one asrama to another in a regular sequence is not explicitly stated, the image of the asra- 
mas in this section of the BDh is closer to the classical than to the original formulation. 

46. See Olivelle 1 98 1 ; 1 984, 1 27-1 36. 

47. I use this term merely to distinguish the older unitary section of the Dharmasutra (i.e. 
Proto-Baudhayana) from later additions. I do not intend to suggest that these later additions form a uni- 
tary whole or that they were composed by a single author. 
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sion to ascetic celibacy and to assert the preeminent position and the obligatory nature of 
a householder's life. 

He introduces the topic by referring to the opinion of some according to which 
dharma contains a fourfold division, namely the four asramas: "Some maintain that 
there is a fourfold division of this very same dharma " (BDh 2.1 1.9). They base their 
assertion, Baudhayana says, on the vedic text (TS 5.7.2.3) regarding the four paths lead- 
ing to the gods that I cited previously: "Four paths leading to the gods traverse between 
heaven and earth. Place us on that among them, all ye gods, which will bring us unfailing 
prosperity." In the light of our discussion of Gautama's argument, this statement of 
Baudhayana is very revealing. According to Baudhayana, the proponents of the system 
did indeed present express vedic texts in support of the division of dharma in terms of 
asramas. 

The expression "paths leading to the gods" (devayana), as we have seen (section 
2.3.2), indicates both the path that the dead will take to reach the world of permanent 
bliss and the activities in this life that will place one along that path. The proponents of 
the asrama system interpreted the "four paths" of this passage to mean the latter — that 
is, the modes of life that are conducive to attaining the world of the gods. The four are 
considered parallel paths: because they all lead to the same goal, they should be 
regarded as equally good; and because they are mentioned in the same vedic text, they 
should be viewed as equally legitimate. Marriage, in other words, is neither compulsory 
nor essential to reach the world of the gods or, to put it differently, to attain beatitude 
after death. These four paths authorized in the Veda, they contended, are the four 
asramas. 48 

At the conclusion of his presentation of the opponent's view on these asramas Bau- 
dhayana refutes it: "But the Venerable Teacher (prescribes) a single asrama, because 
one does not beget offspring in the others." 49 The main clause of this sentence agrees 
verbatim with the corresponding passage of Gautama; the reason for there being only 
one legitimate asrama, however, is different. It is possible that one of these may have 
borrowed the phrase from the other. It appears to me more likely, however, that both are 
reproducing a stock phrase of the conservative tradition — what I would call the 
aikasramya ("the single-asrama") school — that recognized the legitimacy of only the 
householder. 

Baudhayana's reason for rejecting the legitimacy of the asramas, besides that of the 
householder is that their adherents are celibates and therefore do not beget offspring. 
Gautama (GDh 3.3), on the other hand, gives this as the reason for the superiority of the 
householder. Although Baudhayana's argument against the legitimacy of the asrama 
system appears to be different from Gautama's, the two are based on the same premise. 

48. The asramas are frequently referred to as "paths" (panthanah) in later literature: MBh 1 2. 1 8.4; 
12.260.12-14; 12.269.19; 12.292.20; 14.35.28, 34. For the opposite image of the ladder associated 
with the classical formulation, see section 5.1 

49. BDh 2. 1 1 .27: aikasramyam tv acarya aprajanatvad itaresam. Gautama (GDh 3.3) uses the lat- 
ter expression to show that the householder is the font of all other asrama?,: tesam grhastho yonir apra- 
janatvad itaresam — "the householder is their source, because one does not beget offspring in the 
others." It is unclear whether this is Gautama's own statement, or whether it is part of his description of 
his opponents' position. We will encounter similar statements on the superiority of the householder 
among authors who support the asrama system (see sections 3.2.2. 1-2; 5.3. 1 ). 
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Baudhayana's argument would go somewhat like this. There are express vedic injunc- 
tions requiring every man to beget offspring. Baudhayana himself says that there are an 
innumerable number of such texts, and cites two. The first is the Rgvedic verse: 
"Through offspring, O Agni, may I obtain immortality" (RV 5.4.10; TS 1.4.46.1). The 
second is the TaittirTya Samhita (6.3.10.5; see section 2.1.3) passage on the three debts. 
One of these debts, of course, is that of a son, a debt that one owes to one's ancestors. 
Since a person can beget offspring legitimately only as a householder, these texts 
implicitly enjoin everyone to become a householder. 

Baudhayana, like Gautama, appears to deny any express vedic text that enjoins the 
other asramas, for that would result in an option. This is the likely conclusion from 
Baudhayana's discussion of the vedic text on the "four paths," which its proponents 
adduced in support of the asrama system. This text is not without ambiguity, because the 
term asrama or the names of the four institutions are not mentioned in it. It is, therefore, 
open to differing interpretations. Baudhayana rejects the interpretation offered by the 
proponents of the system. According to him, the four paths refer not to asramas but to 
four different types of sacrifices. He offers this interpretation both at the beginning 
(BDh 2. 1 1 .9-10) and at the end (BDh 2. 1 1 .29) of his discussion of the asramas. In the 
latter instance Baudhayana prefaces his statement with the elliptical term adrstatvat, 
which Btihler translates: "Because no (other meaning is) perceptible." It appears to me 
more likely, however, that the term refers to the fact that a vedic text regarding the four- 
fold division of asramas is not perceived; the term drsta ("seen or perceived") here paral- 
lels pratyaksa ("perception") that we examined earlier. What Baudhayana wants to say 
is that the interpretation of "four paths" as referring to the four asramas is illegitimate 
without an explicit vedic text enjoining the four asramas. 51 "Because (such a text) is not 
seen," the four paths must refer to the four types of sacrifices. 

Another significant point that emerges from Baudhayana's polemics is his use of the 
theology of debts as a powerful argument against the legitimacy of the asrama system. It 
is, of course, impossible to know whether the theology of debts was actually formulated 
within such a polemical setting or whether it was later used by theologians such as Baud- 
hayana for this purpose. In any case, the argument from debts would remain a powerful 
weapon against asceticism throughout the history of Brahamanical theology. Baud- 
hayana's argument, however, makes sense only within the original formulation in which 
the assumption of one asrama precludes the assumption of the others. As we shall see, 52 
at a later time when the classical formulation becomes dominant the same theology of 
debts is given as an argument in support of the asrama system and against those who per- 
mitted renunciation prior to marriage. 

After asserting that there is only one asrama, Baudhayana cites a saying condemning 
the fourfold division of asramas: 

50. The connection between the duties of a householder and the three debts is also explicitly men- 
tioned by Vasistha ( VaDh 1 1 .47-48). 

55. Technically, such an injunction would be what is called apurvavidhi — that is, a rule that pre- 
scribes something new and otherwise unknown. The text on the four paths cannot be such a rule, 
because the institutions are not mentioned and, at best, presupposed. To interpret this passage in the 
manner the proponents of the system want, Baudhayana would say, requires an apurvavidhi on which 
that interpretation could be based. 

52. See sections5.3.1 and 6.2.1-2. 
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With reference to this matter they adduce (this statement): "Now, there was once a 
demon named Kapila, the son of Prahlada. It was he who made these divisions, while 
contending with the gods. A wise man should pay no heed to them." (BDh 2. 1 1 .28) 

This again was probably a story current in the tradition that opposed the asrama sys- 
tem. 53 Saying that something is the work of the devil, of course, is always a good way I 
reject religious innovations; but there appears to be something more to this statement 
The assertion that Kapila was contending or struggling with the gods indicates that I 
opponents of the asrama system saw it as an affront to the gods. Here we are reminded < 
the texts we examined in chapter 2, which claim that sacrifices are more important to 
gods than to humans. 54 It appears that, according to Baudhayana, the proponents of the 
system were similar anti-ritualists or at the very least did not accord to rites the centrality 
they had in the Brahmanical mainstream. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a vedic text that, according to Baudhayana, these 
proponents cite in support of their position: "This eternal greatness of a Brahmin is nei- 
ther increased nor decreased by rites. The self knows the nature of his (greatness), and 
knowing it he is not stained by evil deeds" (TB 3. 1 2.9.7-8; = Ball 4.4.23). According to 
their interpretation of this text, rites, or good and evil acts, do not touch the true self; they 
can neither harm nor benefit a person. Such a theological position would undoubted!; 
diminish the importance of married life, which as we saw was < 
creative activities. 

To refute this conclusion Baudhayana cites a passage that occurs right before the 
former in the Taittiriya Brahmana: 

At his death a man who does not know the Veda does not think of that great, all- 
perceiving self, through which the sun, resplendent with brilliance, gives warmth, 
and through which a father comes to have a father 55 by the son at his birth from the 
womb. (TB 3.12.9.6) 

Baudhayana then cites a verse from the Rgveda (10.71.9) that reproaches those wr 
merely use the words of the Veda without understanding their meaning. 56 This appears 
to be directed at the proponents of the asrama system who cite vedic texts in support of 
their view without truly understanding their meaning. 

Baudhayana concludes his argument against the system by citing a verse probably 
taken from an ancient Smrti, a verse that Apastamba (2.24.8) also cites in praise of the 
householder's life and which he ascribes to Prajapati: "We are with those who do the 
following: (study of) the three Vedas, vedic studentship, procreation, faith, austerity, 
sacrifice, and giving gifts. He who praises anything else becomes dust and perishes" 
(BDh 2. 1 1 .34). This verse condemns all practices that do not conform to the traditional 

53. Kane (1968, I.J, 45) detects in the language of this citation a similarity to that of the 
Brahmanas. On Kapila as the founder of the asrama system, see section 3.3.3. 

54. Sections 2. 1 .3 and 2.3. 1-2. See SB 1 .2.5.24; BaU 1 .4. 1 0; MunU 1 .2.4- 1 0. 

55. In an interesting reversal, the son here is depicted as his father's father, because the father 
receives a new existence in the son. For a parallel statement about the wife, see section 2. 1 .2. 

56. For an explanation of this difficult verse, see Sayana's commentary and Buhler's comment on 
BDh 2.6.11.32. 
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duties associated with a married 
t ion that there is only one asrama. 

Baudhayana returns to his main argument against the asrama system, namely the 
vedic obligation to procreate, in other sections of his treatise as weli. "When sacrifices 
are not offered, when marriages are not performed, when the Veda is neglected, and 
when Brahmins are slighted," he says, "families become degraded" (BDh 1.10.26). 
Baudhayana devotes an entire section (2.16) to the need to beget offspring, where he 
repeatedly points out that this is a debt which every man must pay: 

Through a son one wins the worlds, through a grandson one attains eternal life, and 
through one's son's grandson one ascends the very summit of heaven. ... A man 
saves himself by begetting a virtuous son. A man who obtains a virtuous son saves 
from the fear of sin seven generations — that is six others with himself as the 

seventh — both before him and after him Therefore, he should assiduously beget 

offspring. (BDh 2.16.6, 8,9, 11) 



3.2.2 The Debate over Relative Superiority 

The debate shifts its focus in Apastamba and Vasistha, who, unlike Gautama and Baud- 
hayana, accept the legitimacy of the asrama system. Their main aim is to deny a privi- 
leged status to the celibate asramas by establishing the equality of all asramas and, for 
good measure, by extolling the virtues of the householder. 

3.2.2.1 Apastamba 

At the very beginning of his discussion, Apastamba 57 asserts the equality of all asramas 
with regard to the final goal of human life; a person who lives steadfastly in any one of 
them will attain that goal. In his discussion of the renouncer, moreover, he rejects the 
claim of anti-ritualists that one attains final bliss (ksema) by knowledge alone, because 
that goes against the provisions of sastra, by which term he probably means the Veda. 

argument. 

He opens the section (ApDh 2.13.3-6) on the relative superiority of asramas with 
two verses from a Purana, which we have cited above and which the supporters of the 
celibate asramas present as scriptural evidence for the superiority of these asramas. 
The gist of their argument is that, according to scripture, those who desire offspring 
"went along Aryaman's path to the south and obtained burial grounds" — that is, they are 
condemned to rebirth — whereas those who practice celibacy attain immortality. They 
also claim that celibates acquire superhuman powers even on earth: "Furthermore, they 
accomplish what they want by mere thought, for example, (producing) rain, bestowing 
the gift of a child, seeing distant objects, travelling by mere thought, and other similar 

57. ApDh 2.2 1 .2. For a discussion of this text, see section 3. 1 . 1 , n. 5. 

58. ApDh 2.23.4-5. See section 3.1.3. Versions of these two verses occur in later Puranas: see 
Biihler's introduction to his translation of the ApDh, pp. xxxi-xxxii. An argument from the expression 
"burial grounds" is found also in the MBh 12.19.14. 



things." "Therefore, because of such vedic texts and because of visible results," 
Apastamba concludes, "some say that these asramasare superior" (ApDh 2.23.9). 

Apastamba's argument against the superiority of the celibate asramas parallels 
Baudhayana's argument against the asrama system as such. At the outset Apastamba 
gives a reasoned argument in favor of marriage and ritual activity: 

It is, however, the firm view of those who are well versed in the triple Veda that the 
Vedas are the authority. 61 They declare that it is obligatory to perform those (rites) 
prescribed therein, which are performed in the company of the wife, using rice, bar- 
ley, animals, ghee, milk, and potsherds, and with the recitation of loud and muttered 
(mantras), and that any practice opposed to them is without authority. 62 (ApDh 
2.23.10) 

Apastamba next turns to the two verses about the 80,000 sages that form the scriptural 
basis in the opponents' argument for the superiority of celibacy. He explains that the term 
"burial grounds" in the first verse is only meant to prescribe the funerary rites for those 
who have performed many sacrifices. 63 For such people the Vedas assure "heaven," 
which Apastamba (2.23. 1 2) explains as "an unending reward," and therefore not different 
from the immortality that awaits the celibates. After refuting their interpretation of the 
first verse, Apastamba turns to the second. His argument here is based on the vedic injunc- 
tions regarding procreation. Since celibacy contradicts the Veda, the provisions of this 
verse have no validity. He says: "The Vedas, furthermore, declare that offspring consti- 
tutes one's immortality" (ApDh 2.24:1), and cites the well-known passage from the Tait- 
tinya Brahmana (1 .5.5.6): "In your offspring you are born again; that, O mortal, is your 
immortality." It is children, not celibacy, that assure human immortality. 

Apastamba goes on to show that even perception, the other central means of knowl- 
edge besides vedic scriptures, lends support to the revealed doctrine, because sons even 
look like their fathers: "One, moreover, knows through perception that (the son) is a dis- 
tinct reproduction (of the father). One observes, moreover, their resemblance; only the 
bodies are different" (ApDh 2.24.2). Express vedic texts and human perception, the two 
main sources of knowledge that invalidate all other sources which contradict them, 
oppose the argument for the superiority of celibacy. 

59. ApDh 2.23.7-8. The Chandogya Upanisad(%.2) expresses a similar belief: when a person who 
knows the self merely thinks of something he wants, it immediately comes into being. Such powers are, 
of course, commonly associated with yogins and holy people in Indian culture. 

60. The argument from "visible results" (pratyaksaphala) reminds one of the famous 
Samafinaphala Sutta of the D/gha Nikaya in which King Ajatasattu asks the Buddha about the visible 
results of an ascetic's life. 

61. The term pramana indicates both authority and means of knowledge; here it refers to the 
source of authoritative knowledge regarding dharrna. For the sources of dharma, see ApDh 1.1.1-3. 
This argument is very similar to the one we discussed earlier with reference to the term pratyaksa 
("express vedic text") of Gautama. 

62. Apramanam ("without authority") means that such conduct lacks a valid means of knowledge — it 
is not sanctioned by die Veda, which is the only means of knowledge with regard to dharma. 

63. A verse of Yajnavalkya (YDh 3. 1 86), whose work on dharma was probably composed a mil- 
lennium or so later around the fourth century c.E., recapitulating these verses says explicitly that the 
80,000 sages who lived at home were subject to rebirth (punaravartinah). The interpretation of the sup- 
porters of celibacy appears to have won out. 
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Apastamba (ApDh 2.24.3-6) cites several verses from a text called Bhavisyat 
purana which show that offspring contribute to the glory of their departed ancestors. He 
then anticipates a possible objection: if children are the same as the father, then the sins 
t hey commit should affect the father. Resorting to the doctrine of karma, Apastamba 
(2.24.7-10) says that the sins of children do not affect their parents. Those who commit 
sins perish alone; parents are not held responsible for the crimes of their children. 

Even though the arguments used by him are similar to those of Gautama and Baud- 
hayana, Apastamba draws a very different conclusion. He does not reject outright the 
legitimacy of the four asramas or the appropriateness of choosing a celibate asrama. His 
fight is not with the system itself but with those who claim a superior status to the celi- 
bate asramas. His aim is to defend the equality of all asramas. He began the argument 
with it (ApDh 2.21 .2), and he returns to it in his closing statement: 

It may well be that someone [namely a celibate] while still in his body may gain a 
heavenly world through austerity or by means of a portion of merit (acquired in a for- 
mer life), or that someone may accomplish what he wants by mere thought. But it 
does not follow from that that one asrama is superior to another. (ApDh 2.24. 14) 

3.2.2.2 Vasistha 

Vasistha's is the latest extant Dharmasutra, and by his time the controversies surround- 
ing the asrama system had by and large ceased. He does not defend the equality of the 



asramas as explicitly or as vigorously as 




but some concern regarding the 



A householder alone offers sacrifices. A householder afflicts himself with austeri- 
ties. Of the four airamas, therefore, the householder is the best. 

As all rivers and rivulets ultimately end up in the ocean, so people of all asramas ulti- 
mately end up with the householder. (See section 5.3. 1 , n. 23) 

As all creatures depend on their mothers for their survival, so all mendicants depend 
on householders for their survival. (VaDh 10.14-16) 

Another implicit affirmation of the equality of asramas is found in Vasistha's statements 
at the end of his discussions of the householder, the hermit, and the renouncer regarding 
the final reward of the respective as'ramas. A householder will not fall from the world of 
Brahma (8.17), a hermit will attain endless bliss in heaven (9.12), and a renouncer will 
not fail to attain the world of Brahma (10.31). 

The asrama system must have gained sufficient acceptance within the mainstream of 
the dharma tradition by the time of Vasistha, because he is the only author of a Dhar- 
masutra to integrate the system fully into his discussion of dharma. It is no longer a 
parenthesis or an afterthought. Vasistha discusses the duties of students, householders, 
hermits, and renouncers within the framework of the asrama system, devoting one chap- 
ter to each asrama. We detect thus a significant shift with regard to the system within the 
dharma tradition during the period of three to four centuries that separate Vasistha from 
his predecessors. 

The debates and arguments regarding the asramas we have examined are incomplete 
because the evidence comes only from the authors of the Dharmasutras and not from 
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their opponents, whose arguments we see only as our authors present them. It is impossi- 
ble to gauge how completely they present the views of their opponents. The debate on 
both sides, however, was conducted according to the rules of logic and exegesis that 
were current within the Brahmanical tradition. An analysis of these arguments and I 
changing attitudes of these authors to the system will provide some clues to the impor 
tant questions of authorship and date of the asrama system. 



3.3 Authorship 

The asrama system as presented in the early Dharmasutras has the characteristics of a 
novel doctrine. Gautama and Baudhayana deal with it almost parenthetically and ques- 
tion its legitimacy. Even Apastamba, who accepts the system, does not integrate it into 
the body of his treatise. Gradually, however, it received acceptance — grudgingly at first 
no doubt, as seen in Apastamba — within the mainstream of the dharma tradition. By the 
time of Vasistha around the second century b.c.e. it had become part of the mainstream 
itself. The Dharmasutras thus bear witness to the early attitude of the mainstream to the 
system: from outright rejection to total acceptance and integration into the framework of 
the treatises. We can be fairly certain, moreover, that the evidence provided by the early 
Dharmasutras is not too distant in time from the creation of the system itself. The two 
questions that I want to deal with here are who were the inventors of this system and 
what was the purpose of that invention? 



3.3. 1 Was the , 

Two common assumptions have prevailed among scholars regarding the authorship and 
intent of the asrama system: it was created by conservative Brahmins with the intention 
of resisting the new religious movements and of safeguarding the Brahmanical religion 
by incorporating the renunciatory life style into a scheme that would lessen its impact 
and reduce or eliminate the conflict between it and the life of the householder. Thus, for 
example, T. W. Rhys Davids (1903, 249-50) writes: 

Unable therefore, whether they wanted or not, to stay the progress of newer ideas, the 
priests strove to turn the incoming tide into channels favorable to their Order. They 
formulated — though this was some time after the rise of Buddhism — the famous 
theory of the Asramas, or Efforts, according to which no one could become either a 
Hermit or a Wanderer without having first passed many years as a student in the brah- 
min schools, and lived after that the life of a married householder as regulated in the 
brahmin law-books. 

These remarks typify the danger I noted earlier of using the classical formulation to dis- 
cover the origin and purpose of the asrama system. 

Winternitz (1926, 226) also sees the system as an attempt to reconcile the two differ- 
ent ideals of the householder and the renouncer within "orthodox" Brahmanism, a view 
shared by most scholars. 64 The view expressed by Lingat ( 1 973, 50-5 1 ) is representative: 

64. SeeWeinrich 1929, 80-8 1,88, 92; Sharma 1939. 20: Apte 1951,442-43,447,493; O'Flaherty 
1973,78-82. 
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As for the fourth asrama, it is doubtless the result of a defensive policy on the part of 
our Brahmins vis-a-vis the ascetics who competed with them in the field of religion. 

Their [renouncers'] way of life placed them outside Brahminical precepts. Hence 
the Brahmins thought of canalising and damming up this current of mysticism by 
making it into a fourth asrama. 

Belvalkar and Ranade consider the willingness to incorporate any new doctrine so 

erafcharacteristic of Brahmanism, and cite the asrama system as a good example: 

If the newer philosophy was willing to allow full scope to the cult of the Vedic sacri- 
fice during the first two stages, then Brahmanism was prepared to give, in the case of 
those duly qualified for the task, full scope for abstract meditation on Brahman and 
' on the other problems of life as propounded by the new school. This compromise, so 
far as it went, was largely successful. (Belvalkar and Ranade, 1 927, 84) 

Thapar (1979, 182) agrees: "That the theory of the four asramas functioned to some 
extent as a safety valve would seem evident from the placing of samnyasa in old age, 
after the completion of social obligations." 

One can readily agree with one point in this thesis: as I have attempted to demon- 
strate in the preceding chapter, the background against which the asrama system came 
into being was the conflict between the doctrines and institutions of the vedic world and 
those of an emerging new world with an alternative definition of reality. Following the 
ideals of the one meant rejecting those of the other. With reference to such conflicts 
between worlds, Bergerand Luckmann (1967, 106-7) observe: 

The group that has objecti vated this deviant reality becomes the carrier of an alterna- 
tive definition of reality. It is hardly necessary to belabor the point that such heretical 
groups posit not only a theoretical threat to the symbolic universe, but a practical one 
to the institutional order legitimated by the symbolic universe in question. 

The initial response of the guardians of the threatened world is the outright rejection 
of the new and the implementation of strategies for suppression, coupled with theoreti- 
cal legitimations of the old world. Such, as we have seen, was the response of the early 

It is the second stage that represents the more interesting phase of this conflict, how- 
ever. As Berger and Luckmann ( 1 967 , 1 1 5 ) observe : 

[It] involves the more ambitious attempt to account for all deviant definitions of real- 
ity in terms of concepts belonging to one's own universe. . . . The deviant concep- 
tions are not merely assigned a negative status, they are grappled with theoretically in 
detail. The final goal of this procedure is to incorporate the deviant conceptions 
within one's own universe, and thereby to liquidate them ultimately. 

In religious traditions the incorporation of the new into the structures of the old takes 
place primarily through the hermeneutical process so prominent in the history of the 
asrama system. Berger and Luckmann believe that this process is initiated and carried 
out by the guardians of the old world; it represents the reaction of the old to the new. In 
this they support the conclusion of the scholars cited above that the creation of the 
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asrama system represents such an attempt to include and thereby liquidate a threat that 
could not otherwise be suppressed or avoided. 

The evidence of the Dharmasutras, I expect to show, does not support such a hypoth- 
esis. Contrary to Berger and Luckmann, I would argue that the initiative to find ways 
of grafting the new onto the old can and often does come from the leaders of the deviant 
world who seek acceptance, patronage, and economic advantage within the broader 
society. The creation of the asrama system provides a good example of such an initia- 
tive. 

3.3.2 The Asrama System as a Theological Innovation 

A close reading of these early texts leads us to the conclusion that the asrama system was 
created not by the conservative mainstream in order to encompass in a stifling embrace 
new ideas and institutions that it had failed to suppress but by Brahmins who shared 
those ideas and ideals and who sought exegetical loopholes to introduce them into the 
Brahmanical mainstream. From our examination of the debate on the asrama system 
within the Dharmasutras we can draw the following conclusions with some confidence. 
( 1 ) The authors of the system were Brahmins who were supporters of or sympathetic 
toward the ideals of celibacy and renunciation, and who belonged to what may be 
termed the "liberal" 66 segments of the Brahmanical community. (2) Their purpose in 
creating the system was to legitimize the modes of life different from that of the house- 
holder by providing a place for them within the sphere of dharma, thereby stretching this 
central concept in new directions. 67 

Baudhayana, we have seen (section 3.2. 1 .2), makes several statements that give us a 
glimpse into the views of those whom he considered the authors or, at the very least, the 
proponents of the asrama system. They cite a vedic text (TB 3.12.9.6-7) in support of 
their position, a text that indicates that the authors believed rites or moral norms to be of 
little use with regard to the ultimate goal of humans. Their anti-ritualist position is also 
revealed in the statement that the Asura Kapila devised the system as part of his strategy 
in his struggle with the gods (BDh 2. 1 1 .28). That this struggle involved the rejection of 
sacrifice is made clear by Baudhayana's reinlerpretation of the vedic text on the "four 
paths," the vedic basis for the asramas in the eyes of the proponents of the system, as 
referring to sacrifices (BDh 2.1 1 .29). We have seen elsewhere also that such struggles 
with gods involved the non-performance of sacrifices (sections 2.1.3: 2.3. 1-2). 68 Baud- 
hayana's own argument against the supporters of the system centers on the obligation to 

65. It needs to be pointed out that scholars who see the asrama system as a defense of orthodoxy 
invariably take as their point of departure the classical formulation of the system, a methodological 
error I alluded to at the outset (section 1 .3.2). 

66. By "liberal" I mean people and groups who are more open to new ways of thinking and living 
and less wedded to the traditions of the past than those whom I have termed "conservative." 

67. This is not something completely new. The Buddhists, for example, established a more radical 
redefinition of dharmaby using that term to designate their doctrine and value system. 

68. The Mahabharata records the story of the two Asura brothers Sunda and Upasunda who 
attempted to kill all those who offer sacrifice because they strengthen the gods: "The royal seers and the 
brahmins feed the might, strength, and glory of the gods with their great sacrifices and oblations. All 
these prosperous enemies of the Asuras we must attack and annihilate today" (MBh 1 .202.10—1 1). 
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procreate. It is his major reason for rejecting the system (BDh 2.1 1.27). Most of the 
vedic texts he cites in opposition to the system also declare the obligation to procreate. 
From Baudhayana's argument we can safely conclude that his opponents, that is, the 
supporters and possibly the authors of the asrama system, also supported the legitimacy 
and even the superiority of celibate and non-ritual modes of life. They certainly were not 
conservative upholders of the old order. 

Even though Apastamba and Vasistha accept the asrama system, it appears that they 
were not representative of the opponents against whom Baudhayana and Gautama 
argued. Apastamba and Vasistha clearly belong to the Brahmanical mainstream but 
probably lived during a time when the system had gained widespread acceptance within 
that mainstream. 69 Apastamba's arguments (section 3.2.2.1 ), however, in one sense par- 
allel Baudhayana's. The opponents of both appear to share similar views regarding the 
asramas. Those whom Apastamba argues against because they preach the superiority of 
the celibate asramas appear to have views very close to those whom Baudhayana com- 
bats as the originators of the asrama system. 

The views ascribed by Baudhayana and Apastamba to these partisans of the asrama 
system are very similar to the anti-ritualist and pro-celibacy views we have discussed in 
chapter 2 (sections 2.3. 1-2). We may not be far wrong in assigning the authorship of the 
system to this anti-ritualist Brahmanical tradition that finds expression in some of the 
early Upanisads. Indeed, the text which, according to Baudhayana (BDh 2.1 1.30), pro- 
ponents of the asrama system cite in support of the celibate states is also found in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (4.4.23). Apastamba's statement that according to the propo- 
nents of the system one attains final bliss by mere knowledge also agrees with the 
upanisadic views on knowledge.™ A clue buried in the Baudhayana Dharmasutra, more- 
over, points in the direction of renouncers. As we have seen in section 3.2.1.2, this text 
underwent extensive additions during a later period. One of these additions (BDh 
2.17-18) describes the rules of renunciation and cites a text in praise of renunciation. 
This is the same text (TB 3.12.9.6-7) that Baudhayana ascribes to the proponents of the 
asrama system (BDh 2.1 1.30). This evidence, however, is insufficient to conclude that 
the system was created by Brahmin renouncers. The preponderance of the evidence, 
nevertheless, points in the direction of Brahmins who, if they were not actually renounc- 
ers, were at the very least sympathetic to the ideals of celibacy and renunciation. 

The authors of the asrama system were without doubt Brahmins. It is true that the 
arguments we have examined were written by learned Brahmins. This fact may be 
responsible for the Brahmanical slant contained in their presentation of the opponents' 

69. Vasistha clearly belongs to a later period. The relative date of Apastamba vis-a-vis Gautama 
and Baudhayana, as we shall see, is far less clear. The consideration of this issue is complicated by our 
ignorance of the regions in which these texts were composed. Theoretically it may well be possible that 
the system may have been accepted in one region and not in another, and the writers may represent this 
regional variance rather than a temporal sequence. 

70. Altekar ( 1 955, 1 86) proposes a similar view: "The new school undoubtedly regarded Renunci- 
ation as superior to vedic sacrifices, presupposing matrimony, but could not openly say so, owing to the 
great hold of the vedic religion over the popular mind. It, therefore, followed the strategy of provoking 
the least possible opposition and began to plead for Renunciation the status of an alternative 'marga' or 
path for salvation." It is unclear whether their strategy in devising the asrama system was one "of pro- 
voking the least possible opposition," but I agree with his view regarding its authorship. 
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viewpoints. But the substance of that viewpoint also shows all the marks of the 
Brahmanical way of thinking and arguing. The proponents base the system on vedic 
texts and cite vedic and smrti passages in support of their position. The theory of option 
(vikalpa), moreover, comes from the MTmarnsa tradition. The structure of the original 
formulation also shows a Brahmanical mind at work. The system attempts to fit itself 
into the pre-existing framework of life-cycle rituals (samskara), giving a new signifi- 
cance to the period of initiatory studentship as a preparatory school for all the adult 
modes of life. 7 ' 

In the light of what we have said about the socio-economic conditions of this time 
(section 2.2), moreover, I am inclined to believe that the asrama system is an urban 
invention, or at least reflects the openness of an urban mentality. It is certainly more 
likely that Brahmins living in urban centers were influenced by and open to new ideas 
and institutions than their village counterparts. The most persuasive argument, howevei , 
is the very nature of the original asrama system. It envisages the asramas as voluntary 
institutions. People are free to choose what they want to be as adults. The same principl 
was the basis of other voluntary organizations, such as Buddhist and Jain monasti 
orders. It is difficult to see how the assertion of individual freedom that is at the heart o 
this bold theological innovation could have arisen within a village context. 

3.3.3 Kapila, Samkhya, and the Asramas 

The only instance in which an individual is mentioned as the author of the asrama sys- 
tem occurs in the text cited by Baudhayana (BDh 2. 1 1 .28; see section 3.2.1 .2), where an 
Asura named Kapila is said to have invented the system in his struggle against the gods. 
The story is presented within the mythical framework of the battle between Asuras 

72 

(demons) and gods. Is there, however, a kernel of history in the myth? 

Kapila is the reputed founder of the Samkhya system of philosophy, 73 which is con- 
nected in the epic literature and especially in the Bhagavad GTta with the life style of 
renunciation. It appears that one of the earliest forms of Brahmanical renunciation w:„ 
associated with Samkhya; however, we have very little information about this form of 
renunciation (Renou and Filliozat 1947, n. 1238). In the Mahabharata Kapila is often 
depicted as a defender of the renunciatory point of view. 74 

71. An interesting question for which the available evidence does not permit an adequate answer 
relates to the vedic schools (sakha) and the specialized traditions of learning to which these innovators 
may have belonged. The early Srautasutras and Grhyasutras do not mention the asramas,. This may, of 
course, be due either to their subject matter or to the time they were composed. The former is likely at 
least in the case of the Srauta- and Grhyasutras of Apastamba. which, although composed by the same 
individual as the Dharmasutra (see Biihler's introduction to his translation of ApDh, p. xiii), do not 
mention the system. It appears likely that the system originated within the specialized tradition of 
Dharmasastra, or at least it was this tradition that felt the need to deal with this novel doctrine regarding 
dharma. 

72. On this passage and the relation between it and the MBh ( 1 2.260-62) passage containing the 
dialogue between Kapila and the cow, see Wintemitz 1 926, 225-26. 

73. Some, such as Garbe (1917), accept the historicity of Kapila as the founder of the Samkhya 
system. Others recognize him as a purely legendary figure. For a survey of scholarly opinion, see Lar- 
son 1969, 16-76. 

74. On references to Kapila in the Mahabharata see Hall 1982, pp. 18f; Hopkins 1969, p. 97. On the 
relation between Kapila, the Samkhya system, and asceticism, see MBh 3.21 1.21; 12.21 1.17-18. 52; 
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Kapila, for example, is said to be considered the highest seer (paramarsi) by 
renouncers (MBh 3.21 1.21). Paficasikha, another ancient Sarnkhya teacher and tradi- 
tionally the pupil Asuri, who was Kapila's pupil, is also said to have been a renouncer 
and a proponent of the value of renunciation. 

The association of Kapila with renunciatory values in general and with the asramas 
in particular is expressed most dramatically in the dialogue between Kapila and a cow 
led for sacrifice (MBh 12.260-62). Kapila, who is called an ascetic (yati), seeing the 
cow exclaims "Oh Vedas!" A seer named Syumarasmi enters the cow and engages 
Kapila in a debate regarding the relative merits of renunciation and the ritual religion of 
the householder. The significant part of this long dialogue for our purpose is Kapila's 
reference to the asrama system. The actions of those who belong to all asramas have the 
same goal. Renouncers, hermits, students, and householders proceed along "the four 
eternal paths leading to the gods." Their relative superiority, however, is determined by 
their respective fruits. Since ascetics attain the highest goal, Kapila asks, what is the use 
of the householder's life? So, according to Kapila, even though all asramas lead to the 
gods, only ascetics attain the highest goal. Later in the dialogue (MBh 12.262.19, 21) 
Kapila calls asrama the fourfold or four-footed dharma (dharmam catuspadam), an 
expression which parallels Baudhayana' s "fourfold division of dharma." Kapila's argu- 
ment, moreover, is reminiscent of the views ascribed in the Dharmasutras to the propo- 
nents of the asrama system, and his description of the system is very similar to its origi- 
nal formulation. The reference to the four paths leading to the gods clearly refers to the 
vedic text (TS 5.7.2.3) given by Baudhayana as the basis of the system. It appears likely 
that Kapila in this passage also looks upon this vedic text as a justification for the four- 
fold division of dharma in terms of the asramas. 

Syumarasmi's reply, likewise, echoes the arguments of the authors of the Dhar- 
masutras. The householder is the best because he supports all others, because he procre- 
ates offspring, and because he sacrifices. How can men attain freedom (moksa), he asks, 
when they are burdened with debts to ancestors, gods, and men? 

All this is very suggestive, but we cannot be sure that the Asura Kapila of Baud- 
hayana is the same as the Kapila of the epic literature. If that connection is established, 
however, we can conclude that there may have been at least one tradition that associated 
the asrama system with Kapila and the followers of the Sarnkhya system of philosophy. 
The probable date of the asrama system, moreover, coincides with the period during 
which Sarnkhya rose to prominence as a major philosophical tradition. 

The only other reference to an author of the asramas occurs in a prose passage of the 
Mahabharata (MBh 12.184-85) that appears to be a fragment of an old Dharmasutra 
(Deussen 1909, 131). Twice in this passage the asramas are said to have been created by 
Brahmarsi (MBh 12.184.7; 12.185.2), who is referred to at 12.184.8 as bhagavat 
("lord"). It would be pure conjecture to see here a reference to Kapila, even though he is 
frequently referred to as a rsi. 



12.231-32; 12.289-303; 12.290.3,71,78; 12.294.36; 12.306; 12.326.64; 12.327.64-66; 12.330.30; 
13.14.159; 13.135.70. The Bhagavad GTta closely associates renunciation (samnyasa) with Sarnkhya, 
especially in chapters 3, 5, and 6. Significantly, a procedure of becoming a renouncer given in the 
Baudhayana Grhyasesasutra (ed. in BG) 4. 1 7 is ascribed to Kapila (.kapilasamnyasavidhi; see n. 44). 

75. See MBh 12.21 1-12; 12.308.24. For the Bhiksusiitra of Parasarya, sometimes identified with 
Paficasikha, and the type of ascetics called "Parasarin," see Olivelle 1992, 13-14, and Shastri 1975. 
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3.3.4 The Purpose of the Asrama System 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that the purpose 76 of the asrama system was 
not to defend "orthodoxy" against external assaults, principally from renunciatory insti- 
tutions and ideologies. Its purpose was rather to create a scheme within which the piv- 
otal category of dharma could be extended to include religious modes of life different 
from that of the Brahmanical householder. Its architects were — if I be permitted the use 
of modern political terminology — not the reactionary defenders of orthodoxy but liberal 
reformers bent on leading the vedic tradition in new directions. 

It is a common phenomenon in religions that new ideas and institutions are hardly 
ever presented as something new. One way of effacing their novelty is to relate them to 
central concepts of the old order through the hermeneutical labor of theologians and 
exegetes. Even when entirely new symbolic worlds emerge, they maintain significant 
continuities with symbols and ideas of the ones they replace. Perhaps the most central 
concept of the ancient Indian religious world was dharma. Even Buddhism and Jainism 
adopted the term as a pivotal idea of their symbolic worlds. It comes as no surprise, 
therefore, that Brahmanical groups favoring new ideas and institutions should attempt to 
relate them to this central concept. 

Baudhayana (BDh 2. 1 1 .9) states explicitly that the authors of the system presented it 
as a classification of dharma. It is possible, though not altogether certain, that they 
intended the division of dharma in terms of the four asramas to parallel its older division 
into the four varnas ("social classes"). The connection between the two, however, w 
soon established within the dharmasastric tradition. 78 We have seen (section 1 .1.4) th 
originally the term asrama probably indicated the ideal life style of a Brahmin. The 
choice of this term for the new classification of dharma extended the meaning of both 
these significant concepts of the old world, relating them to alternate modes of life. 

Allowing a choice among the asramas clearly placed these modes of life on at least 
an equal footing with that of the householder. Choice also opened the door to debates 
regarding the relative merits of the different asramas. It was now possible to argue about 
which dharma was better, an uncertainty revealed in the Mahabharata passage I cited a 
the end of chapter 2 and, indeed, throughout the great epic. 79 The authors of the syste 
presented the celibate asramas not only as equal but even as superior to the life of a 
householder, provoking strong rebuttals from the champions of the ritual religion. 

One significant feature of the original formulation is that the choice, which is limited 
to a specific period of a man's life, is irrevocable, the asramas being permanent and life 
long vocations. This is a rather artificial scheme. Other sources, including Buddhist, 
depict married men as adopting celibate modes of life. What then was the purpose of this 
scheme? We can, of course, only speculate here, but one possible reason may have been 

76. I am, of course, not talking about the motives of its creators, which we will never know, but 
about what we can glean regarding the functions it served or was seen as serving during the early period 
of its history. 

77. The Chandogya passage (ChU 2.23. 1 ) that we will examine later (section 3.5) also sees a divi- 
sion of dharma in terms of legitimate religious activities that a person may pursue. 

78. See section 7.2. For the significance of the number four and the relationship between the four 
asramas and other sets of four within the Brahmanical tradition, see sections 7.6 and 8.3. 

79. For some recent attempts to deal with these moral ambiguities, see Matilal 1 989. 
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to eliminate the socially disruptive practice of people with families abandoning their 
responsibilities. Affirming the permanence of family responsibilities may have made 
the system more acceptable to the Brahmanical mainstream, and it may indeed have 
facilitated the endorsement it gradually received from that mainstream. The significance 
of this position may be seen in the fact that most later debates regarding asramas cen- 
tered on the time when a person is permitted to become a renouncer. 

The asrama system can thus be seen as a structure for inclusion. In this sense the ide- 
ology of the asrama system is similar to that of the vama and caste systems. They both 
aim at managing diversity not by eliminating it but by recognizing and including the 
diversities within an overarching system. The creators of the asrama system intended to 
do to the diversity of religious life styles what the creators of the varna system did to the 
diversity of social and ethnic groups. 80 In this sense it was a forward-looking and 
reformist scheme rather than a defensive wall put up by beleaguered conservatives. 



3.4 Date 

The primary evidence for dating the creation of the asrama system comes from the Dhar- 
masutras, which are the earliest documents to record it. The task of dating the system 
would be considerably easier were it possible to date these documents with some accu- 
racy and certitude. Unfortunately there is no scholarly consensus regarding their relative 
or absolute chronology. ' 

We can safely ignore Vasistha because there is general agreement that he is later 
than at least Apastamba and Baudhayana. The major controversy concerns the relative 
antiquity of Gautama and Apastamba. Biihler and Kane take Gautama to be the oldest, 
whereas Meyer, Kangle, and Ghosh favor Apastamba. The text of Baudhayana, as we 
have seen in section 3.2.1.2, poses serious problems because it was subjected to major 
additions and interpolations. The dates proposed for Baudhayana refer only to the origi- 
nal section and not to Deutero- Baudhayana. 

The best one can say regarding this scholarly controversy is that the evidence pro- 
vided by both sides is inconclusive. Almost all the arguments are based on internal evi- 
dence which is subject to diverse interpretations. The probability of interpolations in 
most of these texts makes arguments from internal evidence even more hazardous. Even 
the positions of the Dharmasutras with regard to the asrama system do not provide any 

80. The two are different in that no explicit hierarchy is established in the asrama system, even 
though, as we have seen, different groups attempted to place either the householder or the renouncer at 
the top of the heap. 

8 1 . It is beyond the scope of this study to examine in detail the scholarly controversies regarding 
the dates of the Dharmasutras. For discussions of the issues surrounding their dates, see Biihler's intro- 
ductions to his translations of these texts, SBE 2, xviii-xlvi, liii-lx; SBE 14, xvii-xxlii; Kane 1 968, U, 

12- 1 11; Meyer 1927, 253-326; Kangle 1968; Skurzak 1948, 7; 1958, 6; Ghosh 1927; Banerjee 1962, 

13- 50. We must, of course, dismiss the wild speculations regarding the date of the asrama system, such 
as that proposed by Kakar (1968. 128), by assigning Manu to 600-300 B.C.E. Other broad dates pro- 
posed by scholars are mere guesswork. T. W. Rhys Davids ( 1 903, 249-50): "Some time after the rise of 
Buddhism." Ghurye (1964, 2): "Sometime before Buddha and MahavTra." Sharma (1939): "Most 
probably . . . before the rise of Buddhism." See also Winternitz 1 926, 224-26. 
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secure evidence for their relative dates. We saw that the formulation of the system given 
by all four is substantially the same. Apastamba and Vasistha accept the system, how- 
ever, while Gautama and Baudhayana reject it. It is tempting to consider the rejection as 
an earlier position of the dharmasastric tradition vis-a-vis the asrama system, its accep- 
tance and integration into the dharma framework coming at a later date. However, it is 
equally possible that, as I have already noted, the two positions are related to different 
geographical regions. The only firm conclusion that can be drawn is that the authors 
who reject the validity of the system must have belonged to an early period. The asrama 
system became a powerful theological model, and, with the spread of urbanism during 
the Maurya empire, it was inevitable that the Brahmanical mainstream would come to 
adopt it as its own. Given their total rejection of the system, therefore, it is highly 
unlikely that Gautama and Baudhayana could have belonged to a later period. 

For dating the asrama system I will focus on Apastamba and Baudhayana, regarding 
whose dates there is less controversy. Kane sets their upper and lower limits: Baud- 
hayana 500-200 B.C.E. and Apastamba 450-350 b.c.e. 82 These are clearly tentative 
dates. Proceeding very conservatively, however, we shall not be far wrong in conclud- 
ing that at least one of these documents must have been composed by the beginning of 
the fourth century b.c.e. 

By the time of these documents, however, the system must have become sufficiently 
known and gained a degree of acceptance within the Brahmanical schools for it to have 
been taken seriously by their authors. This process of dissemination and acceptance 
must have taken a considerable period of time. The fact that it is not noticed by any of the 
early Upanisads, however, provides an upper limit and shows that it could not have been 
in existence too long before the composition of the earliest Dharmasutras. If my argu- 
ment for the urban background of the system is accepted, moreover, it could not have 
arisen before the sixth century b.c.e. A later date is also suggested by the persistence of 
the original meaning of the term asrama in documents belonging roughly to this period 
and by its use with that meaning in the Dharmasutras themselves in their discussion of 
the par/sad. 83 

As we have seen, moreover, the system was not yet integrated into the general struc- 
ture of these early Dharmasutras. Apastamba, Baudhayana, and Gautama deal with the 
asramas either parenthetically or in a section that appears to be an appendix to the main 
body of the text. Only Vasistha, admittedly several centuries later than the others, incor- 
porates the system into the main body of his work. The asrama system as presented by 
the earlier authors has the appearance of a new doctrine. We shall not be far wrong, 
therefore, in assuming in the most tentative way that the asrama system must have been 
created sometime during the fifth century b.c.e. In any case, the system was known 
within the dharmasastric tradition in the fourth century b.c.e. 

This tentative date for the creation of the original asrama system and the date I will 
propose 84 for the development of its classical formulation are supported, I believe, by 

82. In the first edition of the his work Kane (see 1 968, 1. 1 , 36, 52, 70, 1 05) had given slightly ear- 
lier dates: Apastamba 600-300 b.c.e. and Baudhayana 500-200 b.c.e. His date for Gautama is 
600-400 b.c.e., and for Vasistha 300-1 00 b .c.e. 

83. We have examined above the use of asrama in the Aruni Upanisad and the SvetaSvatara 
Upanisad (section 1 . 1 .4). For a discussion of parisadsee section 7.4. 

84. The beginning of the common era: see the introduction to Part 3 in this volume. 
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the absence of any reference to the system in two important texts, the Ramayana and the 

Bhaga vad Gita. 

3 4.1 The Silence of the Ramayana 

The Ramayana poses an intriguing historical problem of silence. After a careful reading 
of both epics, I have counted 160 occurrences of the term asrama in the Mahabharata 
(see section 5.3.5, n. 54), and I could well have missed some. In the Ramayana, on the 
contrary, I have encountered the term in only a single verse in praise of the house- 
holder. Such praise is a cliche" in the dharma literature, and one may question the 
authenticity of this verse in light of the fact that the rest of the poem either ignores or is 
ignorant of the asrama system. Arguments from silence are always weak, and Goldman's 
point regarding the nature of the Ramayana as opposed to the Mahabharata is well taken: 

The Mahabharata is encyclopedic and became a sort of compendium of traditional 
law and custom. As a result, it accumulated episodes illustrating virtually every 

social custom known to the epic bards and redactors Under these circumstances, 

the exclusion of a practice or convention from the Mahabharata constitutes fairly 
good evidence that it was not known to the compilers and expanders of the text. This 
is not the case with the Ramayana, which was never intended to be so inclusive. 
Therefore, the omission of a traditional practice from the Ramayana does not, to our 
way of thinking, conclusively demonstrate that its authors were ignorant of the prac- 
tice. It may be that they simply had no occasion to mention it. (Goldman 1 984: 1 9-20) 

The silence with regard to the asrama system is, in my opinion, quite different. The 
author of the Ramayana had plenty of occasions to refer to it during the course of his 
Jong poem, which contains frequent and lengthy accounts of forest hermits and itinerant 
mendicants. The author never relates these institutions to the asrama system. Hermits 
and renouncers are never introduced as belonging to a particular asrama. Their duties 
and practices are never presented as asramadharma. 

From his silence, therefore, we can at least tentatively claim that the author of the 
Ramayana was either ignorant of the asrama system or could choose to ignore it because 
it had not gained the prominence that it did in later times. If we accept that the Ramayana 
was composed before the fifth century b.c.e., as suggested by Goldman (1984: 22-23) 
or even a century or so later, the author's silence with regard to the asramas can well be 
explained, because during that time, as I have demonstrated (section 3.4), the asrama 
system was either not invented or at the most limited to a group of thinkers outside the 
mainstream of the dharma tradition represented by Gautama and Baudhayana. Bards 
and poets certainly would have little reason to engage in theological disputes and could 
have naturally ignored such an unconventional institution. 



3.4.2 The Silence of the Bhagavad Gita 

In sharp contrast to the rest of the Mahabharata (section 5.3.5), the very term asrama 
does not occur at all in the Bhagavad Gita. In a relatively short text such as the Gita, 

85. Ram 2.98.58: caiurnam Ssramanam hi garhasthyam srestham asramam / ahur dharmajna dhar- 
majnas tarn katham tyaktum arhasi // — "Those who know the dharma. O knower of the dharma. pro- 
claim the householder's asrama to be the best among the four asramas. How can you abandon it?" 
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however, an argument from silence is even more precarious than in the case of the volu- 
minous Ramayana. Yet the central problem of the G/ia, the question that is raised at the 
very beginning and serves as the frame of reference for the entire dialogue, relates to the 
controversy regarding the relative values of work (karma) and the renunciation of work 
The book opens with Arjuna's decision not to fight (BhG 2.9), a decision the au 
interprets within the broader set of questions posed by that controversy (BhG 3.3-4), 
Arjuna's abandonment of war is tantamount to the abandonment (sarnnyasa) of action 
(karma) and, implicitly, to the abandonment of one's duties (svadharma). It is clear that 
the author's intent goes beyond Arjuna's dilemma; he sees in it the dilemma confronting 
all people faced with the two contradictory value systems of dharma (interpreted as tl 
obligation to perform ritual and social activities) and sarnnyasa (abandonment of rites 
a precondition for achieving liberation). This conflict within the tradition is recapii 
lated in the opening verse of the fifth chapter: 

samnyasam karmanam krsna punaryogam ca samsasi/ 
yac chreya etayor ekam tarn me bruhi suniscitam // 

You praise the renunciation of actions, Krsna, and then also their performance. Tell me 
for certain which is the better of them. 

Now, the same dilemma appears in many other passages of the Mahabharata, and in 
each of them the asrama system is presented at least as one possible solution. The clear- 
est occurs in the dialogue between Vyasa and Suka (MBh 1 2.233-37). Referring to con- 
flicting vedic statements, some enjoining action and others its abandonment, Suka asks 
Vyasa bluntly to explain the contradiction. 8 After several attempts that do not satisfy 
Suka, Vyasa resorts to the classical asrama system to resolve the apparent conflict 
within the Veda. This dilemma, as we shall see in section 5.3.5, is also raised when, after 
winning the war, Yudhisthira decides to renounce, a decision that clearly parallels 
Arjuna's decision at the beginning of the same war. Yudhisthira's decision opens the 
voluminous Santiparvan, as Arjuna's does the Gtta. Unlike the G/7a, however, the 
Santiparvan uses, among others, the asrama system as an argument for Yudhisthira's 
acceptance of royal responsibilities. 87 Other instances are the dialogues between Kapila 
and the cow 88 and between Janaka and Sulabha. 89 

The problems and issues dealt with in the Gita are thus not unique; they occur 
throughout the great epic. 90 Why is it then that the GM totally ignores the asrama systeri 
as a possible solution to the dilemma? Now, I agree with van Buitenen's (IS 
assessment that 

the Bhagavadgita was conceived and created in the context of the Mahabharata. It 
was not an independent text that somehow wandered into the epic. On the contrary, it 

86. The recurrent phrase is kuru karma tyajcli ca— "perform action and abandon it": MBh 
12.233.1; 12.234.3, 10. The same phrase occurs in the section on Yudhisthira's decision to renoun 
MBh 12.19.1. 

87. See, for example, MBh 12.11.15; 12.21.15; 12.23.2,5; 12.25.6. 

88. See especially MBh 12.260.12-17; 12.261.5-15; 12.262.19-30. 

89. See MBh 12.308.44, 60, 177, 180. 

90. Besides the passages we have indicated above, earlier in the epic at MBh 5.151 the same 
dilemma is voiced not by Arjuna but by Yudhisthira himself. 
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was conceived and developed to bring to a climax and solution the dharmic dilemma 
of a war which was both just and pernicious." 

jt is, therefore, difficult to argue that the author of the GTta was ignorant of the asrama 
system. His intellectual world could not have been radically different from that of the 
authors of the rest of the didactic portions of the Mahabharata, unless we are willing to 
date the GTta as early as the fifth century b.c.e. Indeed, he shows familiarity with most of 
the other central institutions and ideas of the classical Brahmanical world. If he was 
aware of the asrama system, why did he choose to completely ignore it, without even 
mentioning it in passing? 

One can, of course, only guess, and I would venture to offer the following, hopefully 
educated, guess. We need to note, first of all, a couple of points regarding the GTta s 
argument. In almost all other discussions, the dilemma is finally viewed in terms of an 
institutional opposition principally between the householder and the renouncer. There 
the relevance of the asrama system is obvious. The GTta, however, does not see the 
dilemma in institutional terms; indeed, the very term householder (grhastha) is absent in 
it. The GTta never makes clear what sort of a life its ideal human who participates in 
devotional and ritual activities ( bhaktiyoga and karmayoga) leads. It is never said that he 
is in fact a householder. The argument of the GTta takes place at a more abstract level. It 
seeks to show that true renunciation does not consist in the physical abstention from 
activity but in the proper mental attitude toward action. Abandonment of desire for the 
results of one's actions is true renunciation, which the GTta sees as an inner virtue rather 
than an external life style. In other words, the GTta is proposing a more radical solution 
to the dilemma — the very elimination of the dilemma by a new interpretation of the two 
horns — than that offered by either formulation of the asrama system. 

Another reason for the reluctance to drag the asrama system into the debate may 
hinge on the formulation familiar to the author. Given his strong inclusivist tendency 
evident throughout the text, it seems to me very likely that he would have at least men- 
tioned the asrama system as at least one solution to the dilemma if he had been familiar 
with its classical formulation. Based on the classical system, the author could have made 
a strong case against Arjuna's decision: because he was in the householder's asrama, it 
was incumbent on Arjuna to perform the duties of that state. Renunciation was the 
exclusive preserve of the fourth asrama. 

If we accept the conventional wisdom that the GTta was composed sometime during 
the last few centuries before the common era, 92 however, it is likely that the author 
would not have known the classical system, which, as we shall see, did not arise until the 
beginning of the common era. If the author was familiar only with the original formula- 
tion, we can better understand his reluctance to mention it. One of its principal features, 
as we have seen, is the admission of individual choice. It is just such choice in matters of 
dharma — the very choice that Arjuna had decided to exercise in deciding not to fight — 
that Krsna is attempting to combat. Halbfass (1988, 336) captures well the mind of our 
author: 

91. Zaehner (1969, 7) makes a similar assessment: "Hence, it is fair to conclude that the GTta was 
originally conceived of as an integral part of the Epic." 

92. van Buitenen ( 1 98 1 , 6) suggests circa 200 b.c.e. as a likely date, which seems reasonable to me. 
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The karmic result which is manifested as caste membership and hereditary social role 
must be accepted and upheld against all temptations posed by the inclinations and 
dispositions of the individual. This is the core of the doctrine of svadharma. 9 * 

It could have hardly helped his cause to invoke the original asrama system. 

The total absence of the term asrama in the GTta, however, remains a riddle, and no 
scholar, to my knowledge, has until now even recognized the existence of this riddle, let 
alone attempted to solve it. The hypothesis I have tentatively presented both explains the 
Gitas silence and supports the broad chronology of the early development of the asrama 
system that I have presented in this study, as well as the dale of this document proposed 
by van Buitenen. 

3.5 The Pre-History of the Asrama System and the 
Question of the Three Asramas 

A significant formulation of doctrine in the history of religions frequently signals the 
conclusion of a long process of theological reflection. It is often only one, albeit histori- 
cally the most successful, among many attempts at addressing similar theological 
issues. Can we discover in the early Brahmanical literature a theological process that 
culminated in the creation of the asrama system? 

Tracing such a pre-history, we have already seen (section 1 .3. 1 ), should not be con- 
fused with uncovering the origins of the institutions comprehended by the asrama sys- 
tem. Its pre-history consists rather of the theological attempts at legitimizing those insti- 
tutions within the framework of dharma. These attempts, moreover, cannot be simply 
equated with the asrama system; they give us, nevertheless, an insight into the intellec- 

94 

tual milieu and the theological disputations that were the context of its creation. 

The creators of the system, as we have seen, placed themselves explicitly within an 
existing theological tradition. They cited vedic texts that they believed contained in 
essence the asrama system. This, of course, does not mean that the composers of those 
vedic texts had the asrama system in mind, but it means that the creators of the system 
worked within a tradition of textual interpretation and theological evolution. Given the 
meager evidence, however, it is extremely difficult to trace the history of the intellectual 

93. Halbfass (1988, 335), however, ignores the total absence of any reference to asramas when he 
says that verse 3.35 of the GTta "leaves no doubt whatsoever that the svadharmais linked completely to 
the varnasramadharma, the hereditary order of castes and stages of life." Larson and Bhattacharya 
(1987, 8) likewise make the erroneous claim that the Gila presents " varnasramadharma as karmayoga." 
Even van Buitenen (181, 13) claims that Krsna of the Bhagavad Gila was "the upholder of the dharma 
of class and life stage." This common error is repeated by Thapar (1982, 290), who contrasts the 
Brahmanical concept of svadharma to the Buddhist conception of a universal dharma and cites the GTta 
as an example: "The contrast can perhaps best be seen in the discourse on the duty of the Kshatriya in 
the BhagavadgTta where the protection and the unholding [upholding?] of the vamasrama dharma in its 
specificity is his concern." The GTta, in fact, never defines svadharma in terms of one's asrama. 

94. Sprockhoff (1979, 1981) has dealt at length with the anachronism involved in interpreting 
vedic texts in the light of the asrama system. Even though such texts do not teach the asrama system, 
however, they can provide valuable information regarding the theological milieu of its authors. This is 
an aspect to which Sprockhoff has not paid adequate attention. 
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tradition that gave birth to the asrama system. Most previous attempts, as we shall see, 
have been historically naive and have not thrown much light on that history. 

Some scholars argue that the system of four asramas evolved from an original three- 
fold scheme. Such a claim fits the ancient Indian pattern of classification where a fourth 
is added to a primordial threefold division. Three constitute a complete whole; and so do 
four, especially within the image of the four feet of an animal. The expression 
"four-footed dharma," for example, is used frequently to indicate the fullness and per- 
fection of dharma. The classificatory system of "three-plus-one," therefore, takes the 
totality to a new completeness (Gonda 1976; Malamoud 1982). 

The classical examples of this process are the triple Veda plus the fourth, the 
Atharva, and the three twice-born classes plus the fourth, the Sudra. Gonda (1976, 123), 
for example, sees that pattern repeated in the classification of the asramas: "To the origi- 
nal triad of chaste Veda student, householder, forest-dweller, a fourth stage, asceticism 
was in course of time added, ultimately replacing the forest-dweller stage in function, 
although this was maintained in theory." 

Deussen ( 1 906, 60-6 1 , 367-68; 1 909, 1 29-30) and Winternitz ( 1 926, 216-18) find 

95 

the evidence for an original system of three asramas principally in the older Upanisads. 
"All these passages," says Deussen ( 1 906, 368; 1 909, 1 29), "assume only three stages of 
Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, and contrast with them the men who 
know the atman. This very position, however, of exaltation above the asramas became 
in course of time a fourth and highest asrama." 

Deussen and Winternitz, as well as others who posit an original system of three asra- 
mas, do not make a sufficiently clear distinction between the system and the institutions. 
I want to discuss here, nevertheless, some of the major vedic passages used by these 
scholars as well as other texts that may be interpreted as evidence of such an original 

96 

system. 

We have already examined the compound words atyasramin and asramapara (sec- 
tion 1 . 1 .4). In all likelihood asrama in these compounds is used in its primitive meaning 
with reference to an ideal type of Brahmin householder and does not imply the existence 
of the asrama system. Deussen's (1909, 129) rendering of atyasramin as one "exalted 
above the (three) asramas" an interpretation followed by Winternitz (1926, 217), is 
therefore not warranted by the text or the context. 

Deussen (1906, 60, 368) also cites the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,4A.22, as evidence 
of the three asramas which "are contrasted with the man who has learnt to know the 
atman [self]," who is the renouncer. Interestingly, however, neither the word asrama nor 
the name of any institution besides religious mendicancy is mentioned in this passage. 
Deussen resorts to the practice we have noted earlier (section 1 .3. 1 ) of considering cer- 
tain terms such as study, sacrifice, and austerity as code words for the asramas. The 
Brhadaranyaka passage reads; 

95. See also McKenzie 1922. 82; O'Flaherty 1973, 79; Modi 1935; Sharnia 1939, 15, 20: Skurzak 
1948, 37-39; 1958, 7-8. Sources also refer to three asramas within the context of the Brahmanical 
council of experts known as parisad. I shall examine this question later (7.4). 

96. Sprockhoff (198 1 . 67-83) has examined in detail many of the upanisadic passages presented as 
evidence of a primitive asrama system. 
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Brahmins seek to know this very (sell") by the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by giv- 
ing, by austerity, by fasting. Having come to know that very (self) one becomes a 
sage (muni). Desiring that very (self) as their world wanderers go forth. 

Deussen ( 1 906, 60) takes the study of the Veda as a code for the asrama of a student, 97 
sacrifice and gift giving for that of a householder, and austerity and fasting for that of a 
hermit. It is highly unlikely, however, that in this passage they are meant to be cc 
words. They are common religious practices of a Brahmin that are contrasted with the life 
of religious mendicancy and celibacy, a contrast that is made frequently in the Upanisads 
The contrast here as elsewhere is not between the first three asramas and the last, 
between the ritual life of a householder and the celibate non-ritual life of mendicancy. 

The text that is cited most frequently by scholars as evidence of a primitive syste~ 
of three Mramas is the Chandogya Upanisad, 2.23. 1 : 98 

There are three divisions of dharma. Sacrifice, study, and giving are the first. Auster- 
ity indeed is the second. A vedic student living at his teacher's house is the third — he 
settles himself permanently in his teacher's house. All these will take possession of 
worlds earned by merit." He who is steadfast in Brahman attains immortality. 100 

We have here a clear reference to the vedic student who lives with his teacher un 
death, the institution that constitutes the first asrama in the original formulation. The 
first and the second divisions of dharma, unfortunately, do not refer directly to any 
modes of life but contain four types of religious acts. Are we justified here in taki 
these to be code words for two modes of life?' 01 

Sprockhoff (1981, 80-82) answers firmly in the negative. Given that the third divi- 
sion refers to a permanent mode of life, that of the permanent student, however, 1 thin 
that there is some justification in taking the other two divisions as constituting similar 
lifelong pursuits. The identity of these pursuits is less clear. The first division, which 
includes sacrifice and giving, can only refer to the householder, because a student can 
not perform these duties. Whether "austerity" of the second division refers to a hermit is 
not at all clear, that term being associated with a variety of life styles, including the 
householder and the student. It is clear, however, that the man who is "steadfast in Brah- 

97. The hazard of interpreting code words is demonstrated by Deussen's interpretation of study. 
Here he takes it as a code for the student. At ChU 2.23. 1 , however, he takes the same term together with 
sacrifice and giving as a code for the householder. 

98. There seems to be near unanimity among scholars (with the notable exception of Sprockhoff) 
in seeing in this passage a clear reference to the dramas: Deussen 1906,60-61; 1909, 129; Winternitz 
1926, 217; Kane, 1974, 0.1, 420-21; Apte 1951, 493-94; McKenzie 1922, 81-82; Modi 1935, 315; 
Ranade 1926, 61; Belvalkar and Ranade 1927, 214-16; Das 1962, 103. Skurzak (1948, 35-36) 
attempts, I think mistakenly, to find a progression from a system of two airamas to one of three and 
finally to one of four. 

99. The term punyaloka may also mean holy or auspicious worlds. 

100. trayo dharmaskandha yajh~o ' dhyayanam danam id prathamas tapa eva dvitiyo brahmacary 
acaryakulavasi trtiyo 'tyantam atmanam acaryakule ' vasadayan. sarva ete punyaloka bhavanti. brah- 
masamstho 'mrtatvam eti. For the history of interpretation of this text see Sprockhoff 1 98 1 , 80-82. In 
an earlier work (1974, 33-34) I considered this text as a precursor of the asrama system. I have now 
modified this view somewhat. 

101. MBh 12.72.30 gives a similar division based on sacrifice (is»), study (adhtti), and austerity 
(tapas). 
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nian" and attains immortality stands outside the threefold division of dharma. One can 
only assume that such a man is in some way related to renunciation. 

Whatever may be said regarding the identity of the three divisions, it is certain that 
this threefold division of dharma is not an early version of the asrama system. As we 
have seen, the purpose behind the asrama system was to include several celibate life 
styles within the context of dharma. The threefold division of the Chandogya, on the 
contrary, draws a sharp distinction between the three major aspects of dharma and those 
who seek immortality, possibly through renunciation. In this regard the passage stands 
squarely in the tradition of the other upanisadic texts we have examined that contrast life 
at home to wandering mendicancy. 

There is, however, one aspect of the threefold division that is significant: it presents 
different duties that a person can follow, at least one of which is a permanent mode of 
life, as divisions or branches of dharma. This is precisely the kind of thing that the 
asrama system does, a system that also presents itself, according to Baudhayana (see 
section 3.2.1.2), as a division of dharma. Whether or to what extent the asrama system 
was influenced by the theology that finds expression in the Chandogya text, we will 
probably never know. It is interesting, however, to find another ancient example besides 
the system where dharma is divided, not merely according to the group one is born into 
(the varna ideology) but also according to the way an individual lives after birth. In this 
sense we can see the Chandogya text as a theological precursor of the asrama system. 

The literature of a much later period also contains references to three asramas. 
Manu, for example, equates the father, the mother, and the teacher to the three asra- 
mas. 102 These references provide no evidence for an original system of three asramas; 
they can be quite satisfactorily explained within their own literary contexts. In the case 
of Manu, the individual addressed is the student, who in the classical formulation of the 
system is a member of the first asrama. The three asramas in that context refer to those 
asramas that a student aspires to enter after he has completed his own asrama and not to 
some early system of just three asramas. m 

Ludwik Skurzak in several of his writings has made a concerted effort to demon- 
strate the existence of a system of five asramas. His basic text is the Apastamba Dhar- 
masutra, which he considers to be the oldest of the Dharmasutras (Skurzak 1948, 7). 

According to Apastamba Dharma S., II.9.21-2: 'There are four orders [asramas], 
namely that of the householder, the student, the ascetic and the hermit in the woods.' 
Then rules are given successively for parivrajaka, vanaprastha, and again for 
vanaprastha. These two vanaprastha-s, however, are quite different. The first one 
(II.9.2 1.1 8-21 and 11.9.22. 1—5) is a mum and as such he appears in further sutra-s; he 
lives in the same way as the muni of the Epic and Upanisad-s. The other vanaprastha 
is a hermit living in the forest; he lives all the time in a hut and is devoted to liturgic 
duties and ascetic training. 

102. MDh 2.230: "For they, indeed, are the three worlds; they, indeed, are the three asramas: they, 
indeed, are the three Vedas; and they, indeed, are said to be the three fires." The same verse occurs also 
in the ViDh 31.7, where surah ("gods") replaces asramas. See also MBh 12.109.6; Daksasmrti 1.12; 
Rhys Davids, trans, of DN, I, pp. 216, 219. 

1 03. Gaudapada's Karika on the Mandukya Upanisad (3. 1 6) also has a reference to three asramas 
associated with low, medium, and superior views. Although the passage is brief and elliptic, it probably 
refers to three types of people living in asramas and not to an original system of three asramas. 
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In his study of the epic Skurzak also affirms the existence of five asramas: student, 
householder, muni, forest hermit, and itinerant mendicant. 104 His major point is to estab- 
lish a clear distinction between two types of ascetics living in the forest, the muni and the 
hermit. The former lives in the forest as an itinerant mendicant, whereas the latter lives a 
settled life in a hut. 

There are several problems with Skurzak's analysis. First, I think his distinction 
between the itinerant and sedentary types of forest dwellers, at least as far as Apastamba 
is concerned, is incorrect. It is true that Apastamba has two sections devoted to the her- 
mit. The distinction between the sections, however, is not based on their dealing with 
two types of hermits. Rather, as we shall see (section 4.1.1), in the second section Apas- 
tamba records an opinion that permits a person to become a hermit after he has become a 
householder, accompanied by his wife and children (ApDh 2.22.6-8). This provision is 
a departure from the norms of the original asrama system, and Apastamba presents it as 
an exception permissible only the the case of a hermit. Contrary to Skurzak, Apastamba 
does not reserve the term muni for the hermit described in the first section. Indeed, he 
introduces that section, saying: "Next, the hermit" (atha vanapraslhah: ApDh 2.21.18,. 
The term muni appears only in a verse (2.21.21) that Apastamba quotes, a verse that _ 
cited almost verbatim with reference also to the renouncer. It is only in this verse that the 
hermit is said not to possess a house (aniketah). The point that Apastamba wants to make 
in both sections, however, is that hermits can proceed gradually to assume practices and 
modes of life that are more austere. They reduce their food, for example, until they live 
on just air. It is in this context that wandering appears as a feature of a hermit's life, and 
this feature is mentioned in both sections and with reference to both types of hermits, 
those who went to the forest as celibate young adults and those who live in the forest 
with their families. 

The major problem with Skurzak's analysis, however, is that he confuses the institu- 
tions with the asramas, an error of method to which I have already drawn attention (sec- 
tion 1.3.1). Even if we grant that there were two types of hermits in the woods, there is 
still no justification to conclude that there were also five asramas. Indeed, as I have 
already mentioned, the four asramas need not, and in all likelihood did not, correspond 
to four socio-religious institutions. Several similar institutions were collapsed into a 
single theological entity, and it is these theologically defined entities that bear the name 
asrama. 

There is clearly no evidence, therefore, for the existence of a primitive system of 
three — and much less five — asramas to which a fourth, that of the renouncer, was subse- 
quently added. 105 The earliest and the only evidence we possess indicates that the system 

104. "En reconstruisant le developpement des asramas on peut consiater qu'l y en avait de suiv- 
antes: (a) celle de 1'eleve (brahmacarin), (b) celle du pere de famille (grhastha), (c) celle du muni, (d) 
celle de I'eremite (vanaprastha) et (e) celle de l'ascete errant (parivrajaka ou bhiksu). II y a done cinq 
asramas et non pas quatre." Skurzak 1 958, 6. 

105. Even though the "three-plus-one" was not the way the asrama system originated historically, 
that does not mean that that model was not applied to the asrama scheme by later theologians, the three 
being the inferior set to which a superior one is added. Sometimes, as in Manu (see section 5.3. 1 ), the 
one is the householder from whom others receive their support. Most often, though, the one is the 

ires to liberation, whereas the others are content with lower goals. 
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originally included all four institutions. The system did not form through a process of 
aggregation. It was a theological scheme of four invented by one or more bold theolo- 
gians and not something that simply came into being through an unconscious historical 
process. The intellectual history that gave rise to the system, moreover, should be 
searched for not in the number of asramas but in the disputes and discussions regarding 
dharma, such as that found in the Chandogya passage. Unfortunately we do not have 
records of many such disputes in texts that we can assign to this period with some confi- 
dence. Disputes regarding what is the "true" dharma abound in the epic iiterature, but 
these, in all likelihood, belong to a later period. 
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The original asrama system that we have just examined was subjected to radical changes 
when it was converted into what I have called its classical formulation. In this chapter I 
want to examine the historical circumstances that may have brought about or at least 
paved the way for those changes, including the disparity between the original asrama 
theology and the institutions that it sought to regulate, and the increasing links between 
that theology and other aspects of Brahmanical ideology and institutions, especially the 
rites of passage. 

Two central features of the original system — the permanence of the asramas and 
limiting the opportunity to choose one to the brief period between studentship and mar- 
riage — appear to reflect more the exigencies of theology than historical reality. The lit- 
erature of the period, both within and outside the Brahmanical tradition, show that mar- 
ried people also left their homes and families to become wandering mendicants. 

It is also likely, as I have already pointed out, that the asramas of hermit and 
renouncer did not correspond directly to a single social institution and that each of them 
may have comprehended several related or similar institutions. At some point the the- 
ologians would have had to take into account the actual differences existing among 
these institutions, differences that were not recognized within the framework of the orig- 
inal asrama system. 

Finally, the system of samskaras — which for convenience I shall call the sacramen- 
tary system — especially initiation and marriage, the two central rites of passage, exerted 
a direct influence on the development of the asrama theology. 



It appears that in ancient India there were several socio-religious institutions that were 
associated with withdrawal from human culture and with living in the wilderness or the 
woods. At least some of these were associated with old age and retirement. The original 
formulation of the asrama system ignores this multiplicity and, following its own theo- 
logical scheme, depicts a hermit's life in the woods, as a celibate and permanent mode 
suitable for a young adult. The earliest recorded challenge to the provisions of the origi- 
nal formulation, in fact, took place with reference to the hermit. 

1. On the distinction between the wilderness (aranya) and the woods or forest ( vana), and on the 
history of the hermit's ( vanaprastha) institution, see Sprockhoff 1981, 1 984, and 1 99 1 . 




4. 1 The Third Asrama and the Problem of the Hermit 
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4 / . 1 The Special Provisions of Apastamba 

In his discussion of the asramas Apastamba devotes more space to the hermit than to any 
other institution. The reason for such a lengthy treatment appears to be a then-current 
dispute regarding the rules governing the entry into and the proper conduct of a hermit. 
Some of Apastamba's contemporaries appear to have disagreed with the provision of 
the asrama system according to which only a young unmarried man who had completed 
n j s studies could choose to become a hermit. Indeed, this provision contradicts much of 
what we know about this institution from other sources which record the presence of 
hermit families and often associate this mode of life with retirement in old age and polit- 
ical exile. 

Apastamba says that "some prescribe solely in the case of a hermit an orderly 
sequence." 2 He goes on to specify the "orderly sequence" (anupurvya): "After complet- 
ing his studies, a man should marry a wife, kindle the sacred fires, and commence the 
prescribed rites that end with the Soma sacrifice. Then he should build a house and live 
outside the village either with his wife, children, and fires, or alone" (ApDh 2.22.7-9). 
The "orderly sequence," therefore, refers to the fulfillment of the major obligations of a 
man enunciated in the theology of debts (see section 2.1.3) — study, sacrifice, and pro- 
creation — prior to assuming the life of a hermit. 

Providing for an "orderly sequence" in the case of a hermit implies several major 
modifications in the asrama system. The choice of the hermit's asrama, for example, 
may be exercised not only after completing one's studies as enjoined in the original sys- 
tem, but also after one has got married and become a householder. The householder's 
asrama, consequently, is not necessarily a permanent state, and the hermit's asrama is 
not necessarily a celibate state. A hermit has the option of taking his family with him, 
_ and, since nothing is said about his being celibate, we must assume that even after 
becoming a hermit he may have continued normal sexual relations with his wife. 3 That 
wives could accompany their husbands in this mode of life appears, also according to 
other sources, to be a distinctive mark of this asrama. When Pandu is cursed to die dur- 
ing sexual intercourse and decides to become a mendicant ascetic, for example, his two 
wives, MadrT and KuntT argue against it and entreat him to enter an asrama to which they 
can accompany him: "For there are also other asrama?,, O hero of the Bharatas, in which 
you can perform great austerities in the company of us, your two lawful wives" (MBh 
1.110.26). 

Apastamba's discussion reveals, moreover, that hermits did not have a uniform life 
style. A man who becomes a hermit immediately after completing his studies, according 
to Apastamba, remains celibate, does not live in a house (ApDh 2.21.21), 4 and wanders 
about (ApDh 2.22.2), whereas a man who becomes a hermit after marriage lives initially 

2. ApDh 2.22.6: atha vanaprasthasyaivanupurvyam eka upadisanti. 

3. Skurzak ( 1 948, 37f; 1 958, 6; 1 967-68, 206) sees in the celibate and the married hermits two dif- 
ferent types of ascetical institutions, the former being the oldest known type of Indian ascetic. I have 
already dealt with his argument for five asramas (section 3.5). On Skurzak's analysis of the ApDh, see 
Sprockhof f 1979.41 3-20. and 1 99 1 , 5-29. 

4. Although, as I have already pointed out (section 3.5), this provision is found only in a verse he 
cites here and in his discussion of the renouncer, and it is unclear whether Apastamba intendedto pre- 
scribe it. 
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in a house. Another feature that distinguishes hermits, both the celibate and the married 
are that they undertake increasingly difficult austerities. 5 With reference to a celibati' 
hermit, Apastamba says: "Then he shall wander about, subsisting on roots, fruits, and 
leaves, and finally on what has fallen down. 6 Thereafter he shall live on water, on air 
and finally on ether. 7 Of these, each succeeding mode is more excellent in its reward" 
(ApDh 2.22.2-5). The same prescriptions are given later also with regard to a marrie 
hermit (ApDh 2.23.2). 

The exception to the general provisions of the asrama system made in the case of 
hermit does not constitute a new formulation of the system. We are still far from the 
classical formulation. The "orderly sequence" of Apastamba does not refer to the asra- 
mas but to ritual obligations. 8 The temporary period of studentship following initiation 
is not called an asrama, and there is no provision for a passage from the hermit's to the 
renouncer's asrama. The concern appears to be not with the asrama system as such, but 
with the proper time for becoming a hermit, a concern we will encounter also with 
regard to the renouncer (section 4.2). Nevertheless, at least in the case of a hermit we 
find here both a substantial departure from the scheme of the original formulation and a 
firm step in the direction of considering the asramas as modes of life that are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. There is also the assumption that a religious life can lead a person pro- 
gressively to more and more difficult forms of austerity especially in the way he obtains 
his food. This will offer a model for later theorists who will present the asramas then 
selves as constituting a similar ladder leading to ir 
holier modes of life. 



4.1.2 The Institutions of Old Age 

Apastamba does not associate old age with a man's decision to become a hermit af 
marriage. Indeed, the statement that he may leave the village with his children implie 
that he is not an old man, for married children are unlikely to follow their father ii 
wilderness. 

There is, however, a tradition that considers a man's departure from home and vii 
lage as a form of retirement in old age. Such retired people were expected to lead ; 
ascetic life away from home and village, although it is unclear whether a uniform way < 
life was expected of them. Their association with the hermit and the third asrama, how- 

5. At MBh 14.46.12 the term anupurvya ("orderly sequence") is used with regard to this gradual 
progress in austerity. 

6. The meaning is that he should not pick fruits and leaves but eat only what he finds fallen on the 
ground. 

7. This amounts to a total fast leading ultimately to death. Death by starvation is often prescribed 
as the final ascetic exercise for hermits, a practice also found in Jainism. See Settar 1 986. 

8. On this point I disagree with Sprockhoff ( 1 99 1 , 27); who criticizes me for not noting this diver- 
gence from the original formulation in an article I wrote 18 years ago (Olivelle 1974a). Contrary to 
Sprockhoff, Apastamba here provides at best an exception to the provisions of the original formulation 
with reference only to a hermit; there is no mention of passing from one asrama to another. 

9. On the food habits of Indian ascetics and the relation between these habits and the ascetic ide- 
ologies, see Olivelle 1991. 
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e ver, took place in all likelihood at a later time and within the context of the classical for- 
mulation of the asrama system. The significant point for our study is that institutions of 
old age had a profound impact both on the ascetical traditions and on the asrama system. 

In a little noticed work, Haberlandt ( 1 885) proposed the theory that the third asrama, 
which requires the old to retire to the woods, was a Brahmanical modification of the 
ancient custom of killing or exiling old people, a custom that was once common among 
many Indo-European peoples. 10 The modification gave the custom and the life of exile a 
religious and ascetical dimension. More recently Skurzak (1948 and 1958), Lingat 
(1973, 50), and Sprockhoff (1979 and 1981) have dealt with the economic basis of 
ascetic retirement of the aged and specifically with the relationship between the custom 
of exiling old people and the ascetic institutions comprehended by the asrama system. 

It is debatable whether the practice of killing old people or of forcibly sending them 
into exile was a widespread custom or even whether it ever existed in ancient India." 
Nevertheless, even voluntary retirement, when it is expected by society and becomes an 
ethical norm, can have many features of exile. The most significant aspect of this 
hypothesis is that, given the association of old age with the assumption of an ascetic 
mode of life, economic factors may have played an important role both in the develop- 
ment of Indian ascetical institutions and in the history of the asrama system. 

The economic benefit from the exile of the aged to societies existing at marginal 
subsistence was simply that it would mean having fewer mouths to feed. Northern 
Indian society since about the sixth century, however, was at a more advanced stage of 
economic development. It was not a time of scarcity but of relative abundance. The pos- 
sibility exists, however, that a custom that originated in an earlier time may have sur- 
vived and may have been given a different significance during later and more affluent 
times. 

From a legal, economic, and domestic point of view, however, the retirement of 
aged parents was related in all probability more to the partition of the paternal estate (see 
section 7.3.2) than to the direct economic benefit of not having to feed the parents. Sons 
would normally have to wait until their father's death to divide the estate. In the joint 
family system that existed in ancient India the partition of the estate was also the time 
when the brothers could establish their own separate households. It was also the time 
when they became independent ritual actors and established an identity separate from 
their father's. Waiting for the father's death would certainly have created domestic ten- 
sions and strife. 

Ancient Indian sources clearly demonstrate that sons did divide the paternal estate 
during the lifetime of their father and sometimes even against their father's will. 12 The 
Rgveda (1.70.5) already hints at such a practice. In the version of the Nabhanedistha 
story given in the Aitareya Brahmana (5.14), the brothers of Nabhanedistha deprived 

10. Haberlandt's thesis is presented with approval by Liebich 1936, 14-24. See also Sprockhoff 
1979.411-12. 

11. Keith (1925, 263, 282) dismisses Hillebrandt's interpretation of the Sunahsepa legend as 
implying the ritual killing of the old king. 

1 2. For a full treatment of partition in the Indian legal tradition, see Kane 1 973, 111. 542-64 1 . On 
the time of partition, see Ibid., Ill, 563-72. 
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him of his share, the partition having taken place while he was away studying. It is 
unclear whether the brothers did the partitioning themselves, but the Aitareya version 
appears to give the brothers a larger role than the version in the Taittir/ya Samhita 
(3.1 .9.4). There the father, Manu, is said to have divided his property among his sons. In 
either case, however, this ancient story is based on the division of the paternal estate dur- 
ing the lifetime of the father, although these sources do not tell us what the father did 
after the partition. The Pali Canon records the story of one Potaliya who partitioned his 
wealth among his sons before assuming an ascetic life style (DN I, 359-60). The later 
Indian legal tradition also recognizes the legitimacy of that practice." 

Retirement in old age is more specifically associated with royalty. The voluntary 
abdication of the old king is directly related to succession. The restlessness of ordinary 
sons as they waited for their father's death to divide his estate pales in comparison with 
that of the heir to the throne. Buddhist sources contain stories of heirs murdering their 
fathers to assume the throne. 14 The rules of succession were also not entirely clear in 
ancient India, especially as the kings had numerous children from a variety of wives. 
Abdication would have made the succession smoother and within the control of the 
father. 

Abdication in old age and the consequent retirement of the old king to the wilder- 
ness are considered central features of the royal ethic. The Ramayana (2.20.21) states 
that the custom of a king abdicating in his old age in favor of his son and retiring to the 
wilderness was established by ancient royal seers. The Mahabharata (3.186.2-3) like- 
wise says that Kalki Visnuyasas, the first king of the Krta age, started this practice, 
which has been followed ever since. The epics contain numerous accounts of famous 
kings who followed that custom. IS The only death suitable for a royal person is death 
either in the battlefield or in the forest (MBh 15.8.12). 

The Pali Canon also records a similar tradition. The universal emperor Dalhanemi 
installed his son and retired in his old age, a practice continued by his successors (DN 
III, 60-64). Elsewhere (MN II, 75-82) the practice is said to have been started by King 
Makhadeva of Mithila, who asked his barber to inform him when the barber noticed any 
gray hair. When he was so informed, he summoned his eldest son and told him: "The 
messengers of the gods, dear boy, have come to me; gray hairs have appeared on my 
head. I have enjoyed human pleasures. It is now time for me to seek divine pleasures. 
Come, dear boy, you rule this realm, and I shall shave my hair and beard, put on the yel- 
low robes, and go forth from home to the homeless state." He then instructed his son to 
do likewise in his old age. Makhadeva, it is said, was in fact the Buddha himself in a for- 
mer life, lending thereby a special significance to the custom within the Buddhist tradi- 
tion. 

13. Such a partition is recognized by the authors of Dharmasutras: "While he is still alive, he 
should divide his property equally among his sons" (ApDh 2.14.1). See also BDh 2.3.2-5, 8; GDh 
28.2; NSm 13.3; 13.25; Kane 1973, 111,567; Lingat 1973, 58; Olivelle 1984, 142-43. 

14. On parricide in Indian history and culture, see Obeyesekere 1990, 75-88, 143-214. On the 
presence of parricide and the Oedipus complex in India, see Ramanujan 1 983; Godman 1 978. 

15. Ram 1.41.3; 7.69.7; MBh 1.81.1-2; 1.92.23; 1.94.18; 1.154.8-9; 2.17.22-23; 3.106.40; 
3.190.43; 3.193.6-7; 12.29.91; 12.280.22; 15.5.20-21. 
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In the case of both kings and ordinary people, retirement in old age is associated 
w ith the assumption of an ascetic mode of life. It appears that an ascetic life was required 
of any person exiled from society and not just of those who retire in old age. The clearest 
examples are found in the heroes of the two major epics. Rama's exile involved the 
assumption of a hermit's dress and life style. Indeed, the verb pra^vraj ("to go forth"), 
which normally indicates an ascetic's departure from home, is used frequently also in 
the case of Rama's exile. 16 The exile of the Pandavas is referred to as "forest dwelling" 
( vanavasa.MBh 2.67.19-20). 

We do not know, of course, the historical basis of such retirement in old age or of its 
connection with ascetical life styles. Our information comes from legends and norma- 
tive literature. The practice, however, is presented as a norm and an ideal, and as such 
clearly influenced the thinking of theologians about asceticism and the asramas and 
strengthened the association of ascetical life styles in general and of the third asrama in 
particular with old age and retirement. 



4.2 The Fourth Asrama and the Time of Renunciation 

The original formulation of the asrama system, as we saw, posits a single specific 
time — immediately after completing the initiatory studentship — for becoming a 
renounces Both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical sources of this period, however, 
depict people of all ages, even householders with families, as choosing to become 
renouncers. The system clearly did not reflect social reality. 

The proper time for renunciation became a major point of controversy within the 
Brahmanical tradition, although it is unclear whether that controversy was a response to 
the severe restriction imposed by the original asrama system. What is clear, however, is 
that the controversy had a profound impact on the development of that system. 

4.2. 1 The Time of Renunciation in the Samnyasa Upanisads 

The question of the time when a person is allowed to renounce occupies a central posi- 
tion in the group of texts commonly referred to as the Samnyasa Upanisads. 17 Five 
Upanisads of this group belong roughly to the centuries immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the beginning of the common era: Aruni, Laghu-Samnyasa, Kathasruti, 
Paramahamsa, and Jabala." 1 All these Upanisads directly or indirectly deal with the 
question of the proper time for renunciation. 

16. Ram 2.11.6; 2.23.18; 2.71.6; 2.73.2; 2.84.11; 3.35.10; 3.37.14; 3.45.13, 17; 5.20.5; 5.29.7; 
6.107.14; 6.1 14.5. The Mahabharata also uses the term to refer to forced exile of the Pandavas: MBh 
2 72.3;5.53.10;5.53.IO 

1 7. These were critically edited by Schrader (cf. SUS) and subjected to a detailed study by Sprock- 
hoff 1 976. For my translation and study of these Upanisads, see Olivelle 1 992. The references are to the 
Page numbers of Schrader's edition. 

18. Sprockhoff (1976, 32, 47, 72f, 106f) assigns them to the last three or four centuries before the 
common era. I would push them closer to the beginning of the common era, and assign some of them to 
the first few centuries of the common era (see Olivelle 1 992, 8-11). 
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Speaking about the rite of renunciation, the Aruni Upanisad (5) says: "A house- 
holder or a vedic student or a forest hermit should discard his sacrificial string on the 
ground or in water." There is no mention here of asramas, much less of any passage from 
one asrama to another. The statement, however, indicates that a man in any one of those 
three modes of life is permitted to renounce. Later on, the same Upanisad ( ArU 9) makes 
an even more radical statement: "In truth, a man who knows the import of the Veda may 
abandon these either before or after his vedic initiation: father, son, fire, sacrificial 
string, rites, wife and everything else here below." The Aruni thus permits a man who 
knows the meaning of the Veda to renounce even before his vedic initiation. 

The list of items that a person abandons is also instructive. Wife, son, and fire can be 
abandoned only by a married man. A similar list is given also in the Paramahamsa 
Upanisad (46): "That man should renounce his sons, friends, wife, relatives, and so 
forth, as well as the topknot, the sacrificial string, vedic recitation, and all rites." The 
Kathasruti Upanisad (3 1 ) also mentions wife and sons among the items a renouncer has 
to give up. Indeed, in the rite of renunciation given in the Kathasruti (32, 36-37) the son 
of the prospective renouncer plays a significant role. 

s, moreover, a passage regarding the course a man should fol- 




After a vedic student has studied one, two, or all the Vedas and completed his stu- 
dentship, he should marry a wife, beget sons, place them in suitable occupations, and 
offer sacrifices according to his ability. It is proper for such a man to renounce with 
the consent of his elders and relatives. (KsU 37) 

This passage is remarkably similar to Apastamba's statement with reference to the her- 
mit, the major difference being that, unlike a hermit, a renouncer is required to leave 
behind his wife and children. The Kathasruti, just like Apastamba, neither mentions the 
term asrama nor prescribes the passage from one asrama to another. What it does say is 
that a person can choose to become a renouncer after completing his family duties. 

The statements regarding the proper time for renunciation in both the Aruni and the 
Kathasruti stand in sharp contrast to the provisions of the original asrama system. The 
Jabala Upanisad goes a step further in prescribing an orderly sequence prior to renuncia- 
tion: "After he has completed his vedic studentship, a man should become a house- 
holder. After he has been a householder, he should become a forest hermit. After he has 
been a forest hermit, he should renounce" (JU 64). The Laghu-Samnyasa Upanisad 
( 18—19) also appears to prescribe a similar sequence. Even though the term asrama is not 
used in either document with reference to the stages one must pass through, it is clear that 
these provisions are identical to those of the classical formulation of the asrama system. 19 

After giving the above sequence, the Jabala offers an alternative: "Or rather, 20 he 
may renounce directly from vedic studentship, or from home, or from the forest" (JU 

19. It appears to me that at least the author of the Jabalawas familiar with the classical formulation 
of the system. His formulation is too close to that of Manu 'for it to be independent of the asrama sys- 
tem. Although in an earlier work (1976, 99) Sprockhoff states that the Jabala presents the classical 

asrama theory, in a later publication ( 1 98 1 , 83) he says 1 believe wrongly that the Jabala knows 

nothing about asramas. 

20. The Sanskrit atha punar in this context may also mean "besides," "nevertheless," or "on the 
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64). It offers a further alternative to those who are detached from worldly things: "Let 
him. moreover, renounce on the very day that he becomes detached, regardless of 
whether he has taken the vow or not, whether he has graduated or not, and whether he 
haS kindled the sacred fire or is without a fire" (JU 64). 1 These two alternatives are very 
similar to those of the Aruni Upanisad. Medieval authors and modern scholars often 
refer to these provisions of the Jabala as the locus classicus of the view that upholds the 
choice (vikalpa) of asramas. Such a view is clearly unwarranted (see section 6.2.2). The 
jabala does not speak about asramas, much less of the asrama system. It does not pro- 
vide a choice of asramas, but only a choice regarding the time when one can become a 
renouncer. This position should not be confused with the theory of choice found in the 
original formulation of the asrama system. 

Even though there are specific requirements for each alternative method given in 
these Upanisads, the fact remains that according to these documents a person could 
renounce at any time during his life. Renunciation at an early age, however, is presented 
as somewhat extraordinary and limited to those individuals who have acquired a high 
degree of knowledge (Aran/) or detachment (Jabala). The statements regarding the 
major objects that a man renounces — namely wife, son, and fires — as well as the major 
role the son and ritual fires play in the rite of renunciation described in these documents, 
demonstrate that the normal candidate for renunciation was a married man. 

These positions regarding the proper time for renunciation stand in sharp contrast to 
the original asrama system according to which one can renounce only after completing 
one's studies but before one gets married. 

We have already seen (section 3.2.1 .2) that the sections of the Baudhayana Dharmasutra 
dealing with the rite of renunciation (BDh 2.17-18) do not belong to the original Sutra. 
They, along with the last two books, were later additions, which, for convenience, I have 
called "Deutero-Baudhayana." In discussing the proper time for renunciation, 
Deutero-Baudhayana, like the Satnnyasa Upanisads, does not present explicitly the 
classical formulation of the asrama system. Even though its date is probably later than 
the Upanisads we have examined and may even be after the creation of the classical 
asrama system, 22 Deutero-Baudhayana provides useful information regarding the con- 
troversies surrounding the proper time for renunciation. 

Prior to his description of the rite of entry into renunciation, Deutero-Baudhayana 
(BDh 2.17.2-6) presents six divergent views on the time in life when a man may 
renounce: (1) a student immediately upon completing his vedic studies; (2) SalTna or 

21. "Vow" refers to vedic initiation. One who has "graduated" is a young adult who has performed 
the ceremonial bath that concludes the period of vedic studies. Such a man. technically called snataka 
("bathed"), is the one entitled to choose an asrama in the original system. Kindling the sacred fire is an 
indirect reference to marriage, because only a married man can have a sacred fire. 

22. Deutero-Baudhayana (2.17.15, 16) cites two verses which contain the identical expression: 

"proceeding from asrama to asrama" asramad asramam upaniya (15) and asramad asramam gatva 

< 16). This is a clear reference to the central feature of the classical formulation which requires a man to 
proceed from one asrama to the next at prescribed times. 
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Yayavara householders who are childless; (3) widowers; (4) a man who has settled hi s 
children in their own duties; (5) people who are 70 years or older; 24 (6) a hermit. 



Regarding the first category, Deutero-Baudhayana's statement agrees verbat: 
with and appears to be a citation of Apastamba. 25 It is clearly a reference to the provision 
of the original asrama system. All the other options refer to people who have completed 
their ritual obligations or who are unable to perform them. The association with old age 
is unmistakable. Even though Deutero-Baudhayana does not express his own prefer- 
ence, the dominant view that emerges from his enumeration is that renunciation is nor- 
mally reserved for a time of life when a person has completed his customary family and 
ritual obligations, an assumption that underlies the classical formulation of the asrama 
system. 

I 

4.2.3 Renunciation and Old Age 

Other sources also point to the increasingly widespread association of renunciation with 
old age and retirement. The Manava Srautasutra (8.25) contains a description of the pro- 
cedure of samnyasa. Both the translator, Van Gelder, and Sprockhoff (1987) take 
samnyasa in this context to be a resignation or retirement rather than ascetic renuncia- 
tion. They are probably right, but in time such institutions of old age coalesced with 
renunciation proper. This is evident both in the later literature on renunciation and in the 
classical rite of entry into renunciation, which has borrowed several elements from the 
rites associated with retirement. The Manava Srautasutra (8.25.1) states clearly that 
the procedure it is about to describe is intended for a householder who is approaching 
the age of retirement: 

Now we shall describe the procedure of retirement (samnyasa). It applies to a house- 
holder. After he has produced children, seen them and even 26 his children's children, 
provided a livelihood for them, and entrusted his family to a virtuous son, there takes 
piaces his separation from his fires. 27 

The candidate for this ritual of retirement is a man whose children are grown and estab- 
lished in their own occupations, and who may even be a grandfather. 

The Baudhayana Srautasutra (29.5, p. 375-76) likewise says that an old man who is 

23. On these types of holy householders, see sections 6. 1 . 1 -2. 

24. The fourth and fifth are two separate opinions, and Buhler is mistaken, I think, in presenting 
them as a single provision in his translation. 

25. Baudhayana's (2. 1 7.2) statement reads: so 'la eva brahmacaryavan pravrajatrty ekesam. Com- 
pare this with ApDh 2.2 1 .8 cited in section 3.1.1 , n. 3. 

26. Both van Gelder in her translation and Sprockhoff (1987, 237) take the particle va as the dis- 
junctive "or," which makes little sense, because one cannot see one's grandchildren without first seeing 
one's own children. I have preferred to take it as an emphatic particle, because the text clearly has in 
mind a time when the father's children are settled down on their own. See the remarkable similarity 
between this statement and that of the MUh with reference to the time when a person should become a 
hermit (section 5.3.1). 

27. athatah samnyasavidhim vyakhyasyamah. grbasthe prayogo 'patyam utpadya drstvapai 
'patyani va tesam vrttim kalpayitva gunavati puire kulumbam avesyathagniviniyogah . The sep: 
from the fires is done through a ritual known as depositing the fires in one's self: see Olivelle 1 992, 8' 
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unable to perform the daily fire ritual should deposit his sacred fires within himself, lead 
a celibate life, and give up normal household duties. 

A similar retirement, called sarnnyasa (MDh 1.114) and vedasamnyasa (MDh 
6.86), 28 is referred to by Manu. Before retirement, according to Manu (MDh 6.94), a 
man should have followed the tenfold Law and paid his three debts. After retirement he 
lives at ease under the protection of his son (MDh 6.95). Both the Srauta and the Dharma 
texts of the Manava tradition, therefore, appear to recognize the retirement of an old 
man. The very juxtaposition of this retirement with ascetic renunciation in the Dhar- 
masatra, however, indicates the increasingly close associations between the two institu- 
tions within Brahmanical theology. 

I have already referred to the story of Potaliya, recorded in the Pali Canon, who par- 
titioned his property among his sons and abandoned all worldly activities. He wants to 
be regarded as a genuine ascetic and is offended when the Buddha addresses him as a 
householder. 

The view that ascetic renunciation itself is more appropriate for persons of an 
advanced age, moreover, was becoming widespread. Asvaghosa, the Brahmin poet 
turned Buddhist monk, who probably lived in the first century c.E., puts into the mouth 
of Suddhodana, the father of the future Buddha, the prevalent view regarding the proper 
time for leaving the world as a renouncer. 29 When the future Buddha informs his father 
of his intention to leave the world, Suddhodana tells him: 

Abandon this plan, dear child; it is not yet time for you to resort to religion (dharma). 
For practicing religion in the first period of life, when the mind is subject to vacilla- 
tion, they say, is beset with dangers. 

The mind of a young man, with his senses prone to excitement by pleasures and 
unable to remain resolute in bearing the hardships of ascetic vows, shrinks from the 
wilderness, especially when he is not used to solitude. 

But for me, lover of religion, the time for religion has come, after I hand over the 
kingdom to you, who are prosperity incarnate. If you leave your father in violation of 
the proper order, you who are firm in courage, 30 your religion (.dharma) will become 
irreligious (adharma). 

So give up this resolve now and devote yourself to the religion (dharma) of a house- 
holder, for it is a delightful thing when a man enters the penance grove after he has 
enjoyed the pleasure of youth. (Asvaghosa, Buddhacarita, 5.30-33) 

After the future Buddha had left home, Suddhodana sends his counselor and domestic 
priest to persuade him to return. They tell him (Buddhacarita, 9.14, 17) that he had left 
"at the improper time" (akale) and request him to go to the forest "at the time prescribed 

28. Manu makes a clear distinction between this type of retirement and ascetic renunciation, which 
he calls moksa (MDh 1.1 14) and with reference to which he uses the verb pari^lvraj, "to wander around." 
This distinction has not always been recognized by scholars: Olivelle 1 984, 1 32-36, and section 5.3.1. 

29. For the date and the Brahmanical background of Asvaghosa, see Johnston's introduction to his 
translation of the Buddhacarita, pp. xiii-xxiv. 

30. Asvaghosa plays on the word vikrama, which can mean both "violation of the proper order or 
sequence" and "courage." Johnston misses the point when he translates the first meaning as "forcibly" 
and explains it as "the wrong course of action" (note to verse 32). The term krama clearly refers to the 
sequence of duties that precedes renunciation. 
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in the scriptures" {kale sastradrste). Elsewhere also Asvaghosa alludes to the duty to 
bear a son before a person, even a Bodhisattva, takes to renunciation (Buddhacarita, 
1.79; 2.56). 

Apart from stating that old age is the proper or the prescribed time for renunciation, 
Asvaghosa introduces another reason why young people should not renounce: they are 
insufficiently mature and too affected by sensual pleasures to withstand the rigors of 
asceticism. 



4.3 Ritual Appropriations of Renunciation 

Brahmanism was essentially a ritual religion. Ritual categories were at the heart of 
Brahmanical theology and its understanding of reality. The logical, if somewhat para- 
doxical, result of this ritualism was that Brahmanism more than either Buddhism or 
Jainism, both of which had strong anti-ritualistic tendencies, defined renunciation as 
consisting of the abandonment of ritual activities. Renunciation, for Brahmanism, is 
essentially a non-ritual state. 31 

Significant practical and theological conclusions, moreover, derive from that 
premise, conclusions that have a direct impact on the asrama system. The non-ritual 
state of renunciation, on the one hand, determines who is entitled to assume that state 
and, on the other, relates it to other non-ritual states that at first may not have been 
regarded as ascetic modes of life. 

4.3. 1 Renunciation as the Abandonment of Ritual 

The definition of renunciation as a non-ritual state was given ritual expression within 
Brahmanism in the rite whereby a person became a renouncer. It is a measure of the 
importance of this definition that other central aspects of renunciatory asceticism, such 
as celibacy, mendicancy, homelessness, and abandonment of the family, recede totally 
into the background within the rite of renunciation. The rite's complete focus is on the 
abandonment of ritual. 

This abandonment is expressed in the rite of renunciation through several steps, at 
each of which a prominent symbol of a Brahmin's ritual life is discarded. The most 
important of these symbols are the ritual fires and implements, the sacrificial cord, and 
ritual formulae. 32 There arc variants of the rite for people who do not possess the ritual 
fires and the like, but the abandonment of these constitutes the typical rite of renuncia- 
tion within Brahmanism. 

The person who is able and qualified to perform this rite and, consequently, to 
become a renouncer, therefore, is a married householder, for, as we have seen (section 
2.1.1), only he is entitled to possess the ritual fires and perform sacrifices. The conclu- 
sion is simple: to abandon the ritual one must possess the ritual or the ability to perform 
the ritual. Abandoning what one does not possess or is not entitled to is an empty gesture 

31.See01ivelle 1975; 1992,60-67. 

32. For a description of the rile see my translation of Ypra. and Kane 1974, 11.2, 953-62. 



without meaning or significance. Thus before a person is able to renounce the ritual reli- 
gion he must become part of it, as before renouncing wealth one must acquire it. Only a 
parried householder, therefore, is able to perform meaningfully the act of renunciation. 

The rite and theology of renunciation that developed within Brahmanism, therefore, 
contradict the central provision of the original asrama system — namely, that a person 
should choose an asrama, in this case renunciation, before marriage. 

The Brahmanical understanding of renunciation as a non-ritual state also led to its 
being homologized with other non-ritual states existing within Brahmanism. Old age 
wa s the most common of such states. We have already seen that retirement in old age 
w as called samnyasa, a word that at a later time becomes the most common term within 
the Brahmanical tradition forascetical renunciation (Olivelle 1981). It was a common 
Brahmanical view that old age absolves a person from the obligation to perform rites. 
The partition of the property among the sons while the father is still alive also creates a 
similar non-ritual state for the father. 34 Ownership of property is closely related to the 
obligation to offer sacrifices; the economic head of a family is the same as its ritual head. 
Once the property is partitioned, the obligation to offer sacrifices transfers to the sons 
together with the wealth. The father goes into economic and ritual retirement. 

A similar non-ritual state based on the non-ownership of property arises after the 
performance of several types of vedic sacrifices which involve the donation of all one's 
property to the priests. The non-ritual period appears to be temporary after the Visvajit 
and Abhijit sacrifices, while it is permanent after the Purusamedha and the 
Sarvamedha. 35 Unlike retirement in old age, it is not clear whether these ritually created 
non-ritual states were homologized with ascetical renunciation, but their influence on 
the Brahmanical theology of renunciation is unmistakable. The rite of renunciation, 
after all, also creates ritually the non-ritual state of ascetical renunciation. That rite, fur- 
' thermore, calls for the donation of all one's property as a sacrificial fee to the priests 
(sarvavedasadaksina) who officiate at one's renunciation. 

The influence of these homologies no doubt strengthened the position of the renun- 
ciatory theology according to which only a ritual actor can properly abandon ritual 
activities. These homologies are also conducive to considering renunciation as a state 
that is ritually established to signal either the end of a man's ritual life or his transcen- 
dence of the ritual religion. In any case, renunciation is properly performed not by a 
young unmarried man who has yet to enter the ritual path but by an older adult who has 
reached the end of that path. 

4.3.2 Renunciation and the Rite In Extremis 

One of the oldest and most significant of such non-ritual states is created after a rite 
which is performed by a dying man. Several ancient Brahmanical sources record the 

33. See JB 1 .51 (section 2. 1 . 1 , n. 27), where the daily fire sacrifice (agnihotra) is said to end only in 
old age. 

34. Seen. 13 

35. See SB 13.6.2.19-20; 13.7.1.1-15; ApS 20.24.16; SariS 16.15.20f. On the relationship 
between these non-ritual states occasioned by sacrifices and ascetical renunciation, see Heesterman 
1964. 26. 

36. See MDh 6.36; Ypra 12.12. 



custom according to which a man who is approaching death performs a rite call 
sampratti or sampradana ("transmission"). 37 The earliest evidence of it is found in 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad(\ .5.17-20). Its description of the rite is brief: 

When a man thinks that he is about to die, he addresses his son: "You are Brahman! 
You are the sacrifice! You are the world!" The son replies: "I am Brahman! I am the 
sacrifice! I am the world! " The sum of all that has been leamt is expressed by the term 
"Brahman." The sum of all the sacrifices that have been offered is expressed by the 
term "sacrifice." The sum of all the worlds gained is expressed by the term "world." 
(BaU 1.5.17) 

The rite of transmission transfers all that the father has and is to his son; the father enters 
the son and becomes the son. The son becomes the father's support in procuring a world 
and assures the continued life of the father by nourishing him with food offerings: 
"'Being thus the all, may he provide me nourishment from here.' Therefore they call a 
son who is instructed 'world-procuring' " (BaU 1 .5.17) 

The transfer of the father's powers and faculties to the son and the resulting identity 
between the father and the son are brought into sharper focus in the longer description of 
the rite contained in the Kausitaki Upanisad(2.l5): 

Now the father-son ceremony which they call the "transmission." A father, when he 
is about to die, calls his son. After spreading new grass on the floor of the house, kin- 
dling the sacred fire, and placing near it a pot of water with a dish, the father remains 
lying down dressed in a fresh garment. 38 The son comes and lies on top, touching his 
father's organs with his own organs; or he may transmit while he is seated face to 
face. Then he delivers to him: 

Father: "I will place my speech in you." 
Son: "I place your speech in me." 
Father: "I will place my breath in you." 
Son: "I place your breath in me. " 
Father: "I will place my eye in you. " 
Son: "I place your eye in me" 



[This dialogue is repeated with regard to ear, tastes, rites, pleasure and pain, bliss, 
delight, procreation, movement, mind, and intelligence.] 

If, however, he is unable to speak much, the father may say briefly: "I will place my 
breath in you." The son: "I place your breath in me." Then, turning to the right, the 
son goes out toward the east. The father calls after him: "May you enjoy glory, sacred 
luster, and fame!" The other looks back over his left shoulder and, hiding his face 
with his hand or covering it with the hem of his garment, he says: "May you obtain 
heavenly worlds and their delights." 




The significant aspect of the rite of transmission for our study is what happens if 

37. This entire subject has been studied in detail by Sprockhoff 1976, 52-66; 1979, 386-98; 1987. 
Ancient and medieval sources also list signs by which a person may recognize the approach of death: 
see VaiG 5.1; Caralta Samhita, Indriyasthana, 5; Kane 1973, IV, 1 8 1 . 

38. Kane (1973, IV, 182-84) gives a detailed account of various procedures for preparing a dying 
man. 
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after performing this ceremony the father does not die but recovers his health. The 
Brhadaranyaka is silent on that point. The KausTtaki, however, after describing the rite, 
continues: "If he should recover, the father should live under the authority of his son or 
wander about. If he should die, they should perform the obsequies that befit him." The 
expression "wander about" (parivrajet) is probably used here in its technical meaning of 
ascetic wandering. 

The transmission rite transfers the father's position as paterfamilias to his son. It 
must have also involved handing over the paternal estate. The transfer is irrevocable, 
and hence the father who does not die has only two options. He may live under the 
authority and with the support of his son. Alternatively, he may leave home and become 
a religious mendicant. Thus, the ascetical institution of religious mendicancy becomes 
associated with another institution of old age, this time with a rite performed in extremis. 

The Laghu-Samnyasa Upanisad, in fact, opens its discussion of the rite of renuncia- 
tion with what appears to be an implied reference to the rite of transmission: "Now, 
when a man who had maintained the sacred fires dies, his funerary rite is performed with 

39 

mantras. If he happens to recover, however, he should resolve: 'I wish to go beyond the 
asrama '." 40 It then goes on to describe the rite through which a man renouncers rites, rit- 
ual implements, and the sacred fire, 41 and whereby he becomes a wandering mendicant. 
The Laghu-Samnyasa thus establishes a close association between the rite of renuncia- 
tion and assumption of a mendicant life on the one hand and the recovery of a person who 
had been on the point of death and who had performed rituals in extremis on the other. 

Another influence on the Brahmanical association of renunciation with extreme old 
age and the time of death may have come from the general belief that one's thoughts and 
state of mind at the moment of death determine one's state after death. 42 The belief 
extended from the state of mind to the condition, time, and place of death. It was a com- 
mon belief, for example, that dying or even killing oneself at a holy place assured 
heaven and even liberation (Kane 1973, IV, 186-89). To be a renouncer at the time of 
death came to be considered similarly significant. The concluding statement of the 
Jabala Upanisad (71), for example, refers to the abandonment of the body through 
renunciation. The belief in the importance of the dying moment also gave rise to the 
practice of renouncing when one is in danger of death due to a sickness or some other 
reason. This practice, already referred to in the Jabala Upanisad (68), is technically 
referred to as aturasamnyasa ("renunciation of those in mortal danger"). The dying man 
merely has to say orally or mentally the formula of renunciation: "I have renounced." 



39. The statement that he wishes to go beyond the asrama is the public declaration of intent 
(samkalpa) that precedes any ritual act. Such an act is prescribed even in medieval accounts of the rite 
of renunciation (Ypra 21.37). Sprockhoff ( 1 976, 52) misses this point when he takes this declaration as 
a mere expression of a personal wish. The text appears to require that a person who recovers must make 
this declaration of intent and perform the rite of renunciation. 

40. LSU 15. For the expression "beyond the asrama" (asramapara), see section 1 . 1 .4, n. 65. 

41 . The text uses the verb samnyasya ("having renounced") with reference to the abandonment of 
the sacred fire. 

42. SeeChU 3.14.1; PrasU 3.10; BhG 8.5-6; VaiG 5.1; Kane 1973, IV, 185-86; Edgerton 1927. 



The same belief may be at the root of the custom of permitting those who have become 
renouncers to commit suicide. 43 

In the Kathasruti Upanisad (3 1-32) the rite of transmission is presented outside the 
context of dying as an integral part of the rite of renunciation. The transmission and the 
consequent renunciation is performed by an adult man who has a son. During the rite of 
renunciation he addresses his son: 44 "You are Brahman! You are the sacrifice! You are 
all!" A more elaborate version of this greeting is given later (KsU 36). 

The rite of transmission performed in extremis required a man who recovers to go 
into retirement either within his son's household or as a religious mendicant. This asso- 
ciation of the rite of transmission, undoubtedly an institution of old age, with the adop- 
tion of religious mendicancy greatly influenced both the rite and the theology of renun- 
ciation. Renunciation itself becomes associated with old men, even though they may not 
be all in imminent danger of death. 



4.4 The Asramas , 



The final ingredient of change I want to discuss is the association between the asramas 
and the rites of passage. 45 The Brahmanical tradition employs the term samskara, which 
for convenience I shall translate as "sacrament," with reference to a variety of purifica- 
tory rites, including sacrifices and the consecration of sacrificial utensils. 46 The central 
sacraments, however, are the rites that signal significant moments in an individual's life. 
Most of these take place either during pregnancy or during the early years of a child's 
life; they are intended to ritually purify and strengthen the fetus or the child during those 
critical years when the child's life is in greatest danger. Only two sacraments, vedic ini- 
tiation and marriage, prepare an individual for assuming a new way of life and are true 
rites of passage. 

The early Brahmanical literature displays two strikingly different ways of present- 
ing the sacramentary system. Most Grhyasutras — texts that describe the domestic 
ritual — begin with marriage. This makes sense from both a literary and a theological 

43. Five methods of suicide are given: dying as a hero in battle, starving, entering a fire, drowning, 
and undertaking the Great Journey, that is, walking toward the north until one drops dead (JU 68; K<iU 
39; Manava Srautasutra, 8.25.15; Ypra 17.32; cf. Olivelle 1978b). 1 cannot follow Sprockhoff's (1979, 
395; 1987, 257) argument against calling such a death suicide. Suicide is defined as the act of bringing 
death upon oneself intentionally. The fact that one accepts that death freely does not make such a death 
less a suicide. Although in starvation, heroic death, and the Great Journey one does hot positively bring 
about death, yet entering fire and drowning constitute positive acts of suicide. For studies of religious 
suicide in India, see Kane 1974, II.2, 924-28: 1973, IV, 604-14; Thakur 1963. For Buddhist suicide, 
see Wiltshire 1983; and for Jain, see Settar 1986. 

44. The text gives a modified version for a man who has no son. He thinks of his own self with the 
words that are normally addressed to the son? The rite of transmission has remained a part of the rite of 
renunciation even in medieval times: cf. Rudradeva, Samnyasapaddhati, 12.4-9. On the relationship of 
the description in the Kathasruti Upanisadto the rite of samnyasa described in the Manava Srautasutra 
(section 4.2.3), see Sprockhoff 1 987. 

45. For a theoretical discussion of the rites of passage, see van Gennep 1 960. 

46. Gautama (GDh 8. 1 4-22), for example, enumerates 40 sacraments, inch 
fices. For a detailed discussion, see Kane 1974,11.1. 188-98. 
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standpoint: the description of the home ritual directed at a householder begins with the 
rite that establishes a home and creates a householder. With the exception of the funeral, 
all other sacramentary rites are, in fact, performed by the householder for his children. 

A few Grhyasiitras 47 and all the works on dharma describe first the vedic initiation 
and the duties of a student. The intent here appears to be to present the vedic studentship 
as a period that prepares an adolescent for marriage and household responsibilities. This 
scheme follows the individual as he grows from childhood into adulthood and offers rit- 
ual and educational guidance so that this important transition could be made smoothly 
and successfully. It is this sacramentary scheme which is followed by the original 
asrama system and which probably influenced the development of its classical formula- 
tion. 

dentship was conceived as a period of preparation for assuming the adult responsibilities 
of the asramas and for making a wise choice among the four alternate ways of life that 
are open to an individual. This is only an extension of the idea that the life of a student is 
a preparation for marriage. As marriage is a permanent way of life within the sacramen- 
tary system, so all asramas are permanent in the original system. Further, the rites of 
entry into the hermit's and renouncer's asramas may have been viewed as rites of pas- 
sage paralleling marriage. Instead of marriage being the only rite of passage into adult- 
hood open to a student who has graduated, the asrama system offered him four alternate 
rites of passage. So far the two systems appear to dovetail perfectly. 

There is, however, a crucial ideological difference between the two systems. The 
sacramentary system is based on the hermeneutical principle of samuccaya ("totality"), 
which I will discuss later (section 5.2). Briefly, according to this principle all the various 
rites of the sacramentary system are obligatory on an individual; but, since they cannot 
be performed together, they are to be performed at different moments in an individual's 
life. This principle is the very opposite of the hermeneutical principle of vikalpa 
("option"), on which, as we saw (section 3.1.1.), the original asrama system is based. 
This principle assumes that the various rites prescribed contradict each other in such a 
way that it is impossible for them to be performed by the same individual. The reason for 
that impossibility in the case of the asramas is the assumption that they are permanent 
modes of life. 

The transition from the original to the classical formulation of the asrama system 
entailed a shift from the hermeneutical principle of "choice" to that of "totality." There 
is no literary evidence that would demonstrate the influence of the sacramental model on 
this hermeneutical shift, but I believe that such an influence is plausible and probable. 
Besides that influence, two other factors, which we have already discussed, were neces- 
sary for that shift to occur: the conception of the asramas as temporary or at least not 
necessarily permanent states and of the last two asramas as institutions of old age. Under 
this scheme, the entry into the asramas could be viewed as sacramentary rites of passage, 
all of which are to be performed at specific times in an individual's life. 

This view was probably facilitated by the fact that the rites associated with the asra- 

47. For example, the Sutras of Hiranyakesin, Bharadvaja, Manu, Jaimini, and Laugaksi. See Kane 
1974,11.1,195. 
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mas of a student and a householder, namely initiation and marriage, were indeed rites of 
passage within the sacramentary framework. The only change required was to identify 
the student's asrama with the period of initiatory studentship. The identity of their 
respective names (brahmacarya) and duties would have made this change easy and 
almost unnoticeable. The asramas of a student and a householder, therefore, could be 
seen as identical with the periods of life into which the passage was marked by initiation 
and marriage within the sacramentary system. The same principle of "totality" could 
then be applied to the other two asramas, even though the sacramentary system did not 
provide ready parallels for them. As marriage (the rite of passage into the householder's 
asrama) is preceded by vedic initiation (the rite of passage into studentship), so the ri' 
that make a man a hermit and a renouncer are rites of passage that are preceded by ma. 
riage and performed at the conclusion of household life. The stage is thus set for the clas- 
sical formulation of the asrama system. 



Ill 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 



The division of history into neat periods is always artificial and often misleading. Such 
periodizations are categories created by historians as tools for organizing their data for 
specific scholarly purposes. Although historical periods most often are based on actual 
historical processes and changes, yet they are not themselves data or entities of history 
and often project the priorities and prejudices of the historians. The division into histori- 
cal periods is especially difficult in India where it is almost impossible to determine with 
any precision or certitude the dates of most major historical events, whether they be the 
reign of kings, the birth of leaders, or the writing of texts. 

The category "classical period" as used here has no significance outside the context 
of the history of the asrama system; I use it to indicate the period that begins with the cre- 
ation of what I have called the classical formulation of the system. I use "classical," 
moreover, in contradistinction to the ancient or the early and not to the modern. Indeed, 
there is no modern version, and hence no "modern period," of the system. 

The earliest evidence of the classical system is found in the metrical law book 
ascribed to Manu, which may be placed in the first couple of centuries of the common 
era. 2 We may thus not be far wrong in placing the upper limit of the classical period 
around the beginning of the common era. It is much more difficult to set its lower limit, 
because acting, thinking, and writing in accordance with the classical asrama system has 
continued in India until modern times. For the purposes of this study, however, I will 
take as its lower limit the end of the fifteenth century c.e., by which time the major com- 
mentaries on the law books and the independent legal treatises (nibandha) had been 
composed. 

In chapter 4 I discussed the changes that took place during the centuries following 
the creation of the asrama system, changes both in the practice and in the ideology of the 
institutions that comprised the system. The social and theological context that gave birth 
to the asrama system had changed radically by the beginning of the classical period. 
These institutions were now considered as thoroughly Brahmanical. A structure for 
inclusion, such as that envisaged in the original formulation of the system, was unneces- 
sary and superfluous. Instead, the four asramas came to be regarded as constituting four 

1 . On modem historiography and the problem of periodization, see Thapar 1 978, 1 -25, who points 
out the European biases that gave rise to the early periodization of Indian history into Hindu, Muslim, 
and British, which persists in the more common division into ancient, medieval, and modern periods. 

2. See section 5.3.1, n. 13. 
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ideals of the Brahmanical ethic, ideals that can and as far as possible should be realized 
by each individual. The new theological definition of the system put it at the very heart 
of the Brahmanical self-definition as the varnasramadharma, the dharma of social 
classes and asramas. It is this new theology of the asrama system and its increasing ties 
to other Brahmanical institutions that I examine here in the final part of this volume. 



5 



The Classical Asrama System 

5. 1 Description of the Classical System 

In contrast to the original system, the classical formulation considers the asramas not as 
alternative paths open to an adult male but as obligatory modes of life suitable for differ- 
ent periods of a man's life. Choice, which was a central element in the original formula- 
tion, is eliminated, and the asramas are transformed from permanent and lifelong voca- 
tions to temporary periods, the only exception being renunciation, which in the new 
formulation occupies the final days of a man's life. The strictly ascetical modes of life — 
those of the hermit and the renouncer — are recast as institutions of old age. At least ide- 
ally, an individual is expected to pass from one asrama to the next in an orderly manner 
and at specific periods in his life. We can see here clearly the influence of the sacramen- 
tary model discussed in the previous chapter. The asramas accompany an individual as 
he grows old and assumes new and different duties and responsibilities. The entry into 
each asrama is a rite of passage that signals the closing of one period of life and the 
beginning of another. 

The journey through the asramas, according to the new system, begins at a boy's 
vedic initiation, which is now considered the rite of entry into the first asrama. The ini- 
tiatory studentship, thus, constitutes the first asrama. The fusing of the initiatory stu- 
dentship and the first asrama converted the latter from an adult into an adolescent mode 
of life and converted the former from a period of preparation for all asramas into one that 
prepares a youth to assume the responsibilities of marriage, representing a return to the 
conception of initiatory studentship as envisaged within the sacramentary system. 

The period of initiatory studentship concludes with the ritual bath of the student and 
his return (samavartana) from the teacher's to his parents' home. We saw that in the 
original formulation this was the critical time of a young adult's life when he had to 
make a decision regarding how he would live his adult life by choosing one of the four 
asramas. In the classical formulation, however, the return of the student signals the com- 
pletion of his first asrama and the immediate preparation for assuming the second. 

After he returns home, his parents set about finding him a suitable partner. The rite 
of marriage initiates the young man into his second asrama, the life of a married house- 
holder. The productive years of an adult's life are thus spent in activities that contribute 
to the welfare of family and society. He raises a family, engages in economically pro- 
ductive activities as required by his caste affiliation, acts as the leader of the ritual life of 
his family, and lives as a responsible member of society. 

According to the classical system, this mode of life is also temporary. When a 
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householder has produced children, educated them, given them in marriage, settled 
them in their occupations, and seen his children's children — when, in other words, he 
has completed his household obligations and, as Manu (MDh 6.2) puts it, sees wrinkles 
on his skin and his hair turn grey — he is ready to assume the third asrama. that of a forest 
hermit. Passage into the third asrama is clearly related to old age and retirement. Here a 
man is able to set aside the worries of everyday life and dedicate himself to penance 
mortification, and meditation in preparation for what awaits him after death. 

The entry into the first asrama, as well as the passage from it to the second asrama 
and from the second to the third, signals an important transition in an individual's life. 
The symmetry of this scheme, however, breaks down when it deals with the passage 
from the third to the fourth asrama, namely renunciation. Both are related to old age, 
retirement, and preparation for death. The reason one must pass from the third to the 
fourth and the time in life one must do it are left unexplained and vague. The sources 
merely say that one should spend some time in the third asrama and afterward, during 
the final years of one's life, become a renouncer. The anomaly of having two asramas 
relating to old age and the centrality of the ideal of liberation (moksa) with which renun- 
ciation was closely connected may have contributed to the third asrama's eventually 
becoming obsolete (section 6.2. 1 ). 

With the formulation of the classical system we see a parallel change in the image 
used to illustrate the asramas. We saw that in the literature dealing with the original sys- 
tem the dominant image was that of a path: the four asramas are four parallel paths lead- 
ing to the same goal. Within the classical system, however, the path is replaced by the 
ladder. The four asramas form a ladder of four rungs, and climbing this ladder lets one 
gradually reach the highest goal. A medieval text, in fact, cites one passage which 
depicts even the gods and the forefathers (pitarah) as attaining immortality by climbing 
the ladder of the asramas.* 

The division of an individual's life into different stages with corresponding duties 
was not created by the authors of the classical system. We find similar divisions in very 
early sources. The Chandogya Upanisad (3.16.1-7), for example, employs a threefold 
division that corresponds to elements of the vedic ritual. The three parts consist of 24, 
44, and 48 years, corresponding to the number of syllables in the three major vedic 
meters, Gayatri, Tristubh, and JagatT, respectively. These three divisions of a man's life 
are compared to the morning, midday, and evening offerings of Soma. Even though the 
division is ritualistic and artificial — the full life span being considered to be 1 1 6 years — I 
it points to a conception of human life in terms of youth, adulthood, and old age. A simi- 
lar division is also implied in the terse comment of the Aitareya Aranyaka (5.3.3) that 
forbids the teaching of the Mahavrata rite "to a child or to one in the third (period of 
life)." 2 

Ancient Indian medical texts also follow a similar threefold division. The Caraka 
Samhita (Vimanasfhana, 8.122), a medical text belonging to the second century c.E., 

1 .saisaitamanihsrenir yaya devah sapitaras camrtatvam agacchan. Harita's Dharmasutra cited in 4 
KKT, Brahmacarikanda, p. 268. The same image is found also in the MBh 1 2.20.4. 

2. na vatse ca na trtiya iti. It is clearly anachronistic to see in these divisions the existence of the 
classical asrama system, as suggested, forexample, by Altekar 1 955, 1 88. 
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takes the human life span to be 100 years, consisting of (1 ) youth (ba/a), with an imma- 
ture stage (1-16 years) and a mature stage (17-30 years); (2) adulthood (madhyama): 
31-60 years; and (3) old age (jTrna): 60-100 years. Another medical treatise, the Susruta 
Samhita (Sutrasfhana, ch. 35), gives a similar division, where youth is ages 1-16, adult- 
hood 1 6-70, and old age over 70. 3 

Vatsyayana's Kamasutra (1.2.1-6), the treatise on eroticism belonging probably to 
the second century C.E., prescribes different goals for the three periods based on the 
three orfour aims of human life (trivarga: see 7.6): 

The life span of a man is one hundred years. Dividing that time, he should attend to 
the three aims of life in such a way that they support rather than hinder each other. In 
his youth he should attend to profitable aims such as learning, in his prime to plea- 
sure, £ 



What is original in the classical formulation is that it fitted the asramas into the 
framework of the periods of human life, even though, as I have noted, it was difficult to 
fit four asramas into this threefold division. 

A significant question that emerged from the classical formulation of the system 
relates to the number of years one must pass in a given asrama. The early sources for the 
classical system leave this issue somewhat vague. Manu, for example, speaks of spend- 
ing the "first quarter or portion" of life in the first asrama and so forth without specifying 
the number of years. Medieval sources give more precise numbers, although they too 
appear to reflect more the mathematical mind of a taxonomist than actual practice. The 
Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad (131 and 1 33-34), for example, enjoins a person to live for 
12 years as a student and for 25 years each as a householder and a hermit. According to 
this scheme, a man can become a renouncer sometime after he is 70 years old, depending 
on his age at his vedic initiation. Another prevalent view divided the life span of a man, 
normally assumed to be 100 years, 4 into four equal parts, assigning 25 years to each 
asrama. NTlakantha (Samskaramayukha, p. 64) regards this as the common view of the 
medieval legal experts. Others, such as Medhatithi, Govindaraja, and Kulluka, con- 
sider such a mathematical division to be unrealistic, given the uncertainty of life, and 
regard the fourfold division to refer to broad divisions of youth, adulthood, and old 
age. 5 

The association of the asramas with distinct periods of life produced another conse- 
quence: as one is unable to return to an earlier age, so one is not permitted to assume an 
earlier asrama. The image of the ladder illustrates that there is an order and a direction to 
the asramas; in contrast to the original system, it is now possible to talk meaningfully 
about the first or the second asrama. The sources speak of anulomya, literally "rubbing 

3. Later astronomical treatises speak of the planets that influence the different stages of a person's 
life: Moon — age 1, Mars — ages 2-3, Mercury — ages 4-12, Venus — 13-32, Jupiter — 33-50, Sun — 
51-70, Saturn— 71-120. Varahamihira's Brhajjataka, VIII. 9; Brhalsamhita. XCVI. 17 (p. 859). See 
Wayman 1963. 

4. See section 2. 1.1, n. 28. 

5. See their commentaries on MDh 4. 1 . Other commentators, such as Raghavananda, Nandana, 
and Ramacandra, follow the division into 25 years. 
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in the direction in which the hair grows," with reference to the isramas; one can proceed 
legitimately only in one direction. The opposite — pritilomya ("going against 
grain") — is not permitted. A verse ascribed to Daksa states this principle clearly: 
( fie case of the three (isramas), it is possible to proceed only with and never against the 
^ain. A man who goes against the grain becomes thereby the vilest of sinners." 6 



5.2 The Hermeneutics of the Classical System 



yle saw earlier that both the "option" (vikalpa) theory of the original formulation (sec- 
tion 3.1.1) and its repudiation by Gautama and Baudhayana (sections 3.2.1.1-2) wen 
based on accepted rules of textual interpretation developed within the tradition of vedi< 
nermeneutics known as MTmamsa. A major aim of these rules was to resolve conflicts 
between vedic injunctions. A close examination of the classical system likewise shov 
that its creators also followed them, even though these rules of interpretation are i 
always referred to explicitly in the descriptions of the system. 

The hermeneutieal tradition developed three ways of resolving conflicts arising 
from vedic injunctions that appear to contradict each other. First, one may choose 
(vikalpa) one or the other of the alternatives if the contradictory injunctions have the 
same power or authority. With regard to the isramas, as we have seen, this view is rep 
sented by the supporters of the original formulation. Second, if it can be demonstrati 
that one injunction is more authoritative than the other — if one, for example, is found in 
ihe Veda, while the other is found only in Smrtis — then the injunction of lesser authority 
is annulled (badha). In this case there is no real conflict, for the latter is not a true injunc 
lion and therefore unable to contradict the former. Gautama and Baudhayana repres 
itiis point of view with regard to the isramas. The third view is called samuccaya i 
"aggregation," according to which all the items enjoined by conflicting injunctions j 
considered equally obligatory, the conflict being resolved by referring them to different 
limes, individuals, or activities. 7 The classical formulation of the israma system favors 
this hermeneutieal principle: there are injunctions prescribing all four isramas, and 
tvay must be found for all of them to be followed. This formulation, patterned after the 
sacramentary model, provides a scheme within which it is possible for an individual I 
follow the modes of life of all four isramas. 

The Brahmanical tradition manifests a growing distaste for permitting choice 
matters of dharma. This distaste was influenced by the development of the doctrine of 
imna and found expression in the concept of svadharma, "the dharma proper to a spe- 
cific individual." 8 An individual's essence (svabhiva) is defined by his or her actio 
performed in previous existences. This essence is defined primarily not by one's indi- 

6. Cited in PaM I. p. 531: trayanam anulomyam syat pratilomyam na vidyate / pratilomyena < 
pi sa papakrttamah // The VeS (3.4.40) also declares that one who has assumed a state of Iifelo 
celibacy is not permitted to abandon that state. In a different context. Apastamba(1.13.19-21) records 
the opinion of one Svetaketu who recommended that a householder spend two months each year as a 
student at his teacher's house in order to master a larger part of the Veda. Apastamba rejects such i 
return to studentship as going against the scriptures. 

7. For a discussion of samuccaya in MTmamsa, see PMS 12.3.9-17: Kane, 1962. V.2, 1326-30. 

8. See Halbfass 1988,310-33. 
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viduality but by the social context one is born into, that is by, one's sex and caste, to 
which was added one's asrama when the system became an integral part of the 
Brahmanical world. This core of one's human existence, in turn, defines one's sva- 
fjharma, which, as the Bhagavad GTta clearly enunciates, stands above personal inclina- 
tions, ambitions, and preferences as a sort of categorical imperative: 

It must always be remembered that all human existence and experience is condi- 
tioned by past actions, is karmic result or even "metaphysically congealed act," and 
that there is no purely factual, empirically ascertainable human "reality" from which 
an "ought," an obligation, could be derived. The karmic result which is manifested as 
caste membership and hereditary social role must be accepted and upheld against all 
. temptations posed by the inclinations and dispositions of the individual. This is the 
core of the doctrine of svadharma. (Halbfass 1988, 335-36) 

The hermeneutical tradition developed the theory of the eight faults of an option or 
choice to demonstrate the danger of adopting that strategy to resolve conflicts between 

A 

injunctions. All these faults boil down to a single problem: selecting one injunction 
over another results in voiding the authority of a vedic or smrti text, compromising the 
very foundation of the entire theological edifice of dharma based on the absolute author- 
ity of the Vedas. The clear implication of this hermeneutical principle is that choice or 
option in matters relating to dharma should be avoided almost at any cost. 

Within Brahmanical hermeneutics choice or following one's own inclination in 
matters of dharma was permitted only when injunctions of equal authority contradicted 
each other or when a choice was explicitly permitted within an injunction. 10 As more 
and more texts came to be included within the broad category of Smrti, the corpus of tra- 
- ditionally authoritative literature, and as changing customs made many ancient regula- 
tions obsolete or even seemingly immoral, such contradictions became increasingly 
numerous and commonplace. The distaste for choice, however, prompted the exegetes 
to adopt various strategies to eliminate choice as far as possible even when vedic or 
smrti injunctions provided for divergent courses of action. The division of time into four 
ages (yuga), for example, provided one hermeneutical device for resolving contradic- 
tions." As each age has its own proper dharma, some of the obsolete rules were 
referred to past ages and, therefore, made inapplicable to current practice (see section 
8.4). 

The more common hermeneutical strategy, however, was the use of a principle 

9. The eight faults result from two basic flaws in every option that an individual exercises. In the 
classical example of contradictory injunctions (see section 3.1.1), a man may choose rice or barley as 
the grain for making the sacrificial cake. If he chooses rice, it would mean that ( 1 ) he has to abandon the 
authority of the injunction prescribing barley, an authority that had already been ascertained and whose 
ascertainment gave rise to the conflict, and (2) he has to accept its unauthoritativeness, which cannot be 
ascertained. Now, if he opts in a subsequent sacrifice to use barley, then it would mean that (3) he has to 
accept again the authority of the injunction prescribing barley that one had earlier abandoned, and (4) 
he has to abandon its unauthoritativeness that he had earlier accepted. The same four faults would ensue 
with respect to the injunction of rice, if a man chooses barley first and then rice. 

10. The latter is indicated by the use of the term va ("or") within an injunction. Thus Manu (4.95) 
says: "Having duly performed the rite for commencing vedic study on the full moon of Sravana or [va] 
Praustapada." 

1 1. For an examination of these strategies, see Kane, 1962, V .2, 1265f. 
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known as vyavasthi, which may be translated as "limited reference." According to this 
principle, the alternatives provided by an option resulting from either an injunction that 
explicitly permits a choice or a conflict between injunctions are not open to everyone; 
rather, they are restricted to definite groups of people. Such an option, technically called 
vyavasthitavikalpa ("restricted option"), is really not an option at all. For example, 
when Manu (MDh 4.95) says that a person may perform the rite that opens the period of 
vedic study on the full moon of Sravana (July-August) or Bhadrapada (August-Sep- 
tember), commentators explain it as a restricted option. Those who belong to the 
Samaveda tradition should perform the rite on the full moon of Bhadrapada, whereas 
those belong to the Rgveda should do so on the full moon of Sravana. The seeming 
option merely indicates that one group of people should follow one course while another 
should follow a different course. Likewise, when Baudhayana (BDh 2. 1 7.45) says that a 
renouncer may carry a single or a triple staff, many commentators interpret the state- 
ment to mean that lower types of renouncers should carry triple staffs, while the higher 
types, such as Paramahamsas, should carry single staffs. 12 

The proponents of the classical formulation of the asrama system follow this princi- 
ple in eliminating the conflict between injunctions used by the creators of the original 
system as the hermeneutical justification for their creation. The argument would run 
something like this: We agree that there are valid injunctions of equal authority prescrib- 
ing all four asramas. There is, however, no conflict between these injunctions, because 
they refer to different age groups. Thus we protect the authority and authenticity of all 
these injunctions. As a man passes from one of these groups to another, he is obliged to 
enter the asrama appropriate to that group. 



5.3 The Classical System in the Smrtis 

So far I have sketched the theology of the classical asrama system as it is ideally con- 
ceived. This is the description of the system that we usually find in late medieval sources 
and in modern studies. When we examine the early sources that record this formulation, 
however, the picture becomes less clear. We note the practical difficulties that the 
authors encountered in combining it with the variety of customs and provisions that gov- 
erned the four institutions comprehended by the system. 

Whereas in the four early Dharmasutras, the discussion of the asrama system centers 
on its original formulation, in the classical Smrtis that belong roughly to the first five 
centuries of the common era, the asrama system is presented by and large in its classical 
formulation. The texts that I have chosen to examine here are the Dharmasastras 
ascribed to Manu and Yajnavalkya, along with the Visnu Dharmasutra, the Vaikhanasa 
Smartasutra , and the Mahabharata. These texts are the earliest sources we possess that 
record the classical asrama system. A careful examination of them will permit us to 
reconstruct the early history — no doubt sketchy and tentative — of the classical system. 



12. On the frequent use of this principle in medieval works, see Olivelle 1 986. 57-65. 
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5 J. / Manu 

The law book of Manu, the Manava Dharmasastra (MDh), generally assigned to around 
the first couple of centuries of the common era, is commonly regarded as the locus 
classicus of the asrama system. It is certainly the earliest text to present the classical sys- 
tem. A closer reading of the book, however, shows that, contrary to the common schol- 
arly assumption, Manu does not assign to the system the central and preeminent position 
that it assumes in later Brahmanical thought. The system occupies a significant but not a 
central position within the structure and theology of Manu's work, and it is presented as 
one among several competing schemes for living a religious life. 

The book opens (MDh 1.2) with a request addressed to Manu by the great seers: 
"Lord, please tell us in an exact and orderly manner the laws (dharman) of all the main 
and intermediate classes (varnan)." Similar introductions to the subject occur in most 
classical Dharmasastras and later in the Puranas, but the significant point in this opening 
verse is what it leaves out: the asramas are not mentioned. In similar contexts, as we 
shall see in the following sections, other works on dharma of a slightly later period 
invariably use the expression varnasramadharma ("the dharma of classes and orders"), 
shorthand for the totality of dharma. The absence of this expression here is noteworthy. 
It is missing also at MDh 1.107, where Manu restates the subject of his work only in 
terms of the varnas. Indeed, the term asrama is not used at all by Manu in the lengthy 
(MDh 1.111-18) table of contents. 

Another place where one would expect to find the asrama system introduced is a 
boy's vedic initiation. According to the classical system, this is also his first rung in the 
ladder of asramas. Manu, however, ignores the system completely in his long descrip- 
tion of initiation and the duties of a student (MDh 2.36-249). Indeed, unlike the four 
Dharmasutras, Manu nowhere gives a formal list of the four asramas.. 14 

Manu mentions the system for the first time at the beginning of his discussion of the 
householder and within the context of a student who, after he has completed his studies, 
returns home to get married and establish a household (MDh 3.2). When we compare 
this verse with Vasistha's (VaDh 7.3) statement that a student who has completed his 
studies may choose any asrama he likes, it becomes clear that Manu's is a deliberate 
modification of Vasistha's prose, converting it, on the one hand, into verse and changing 
it, on the other hand, to suite the requirements of the classical system. 

Manu (3.2) 

vedan adhitya vedau va vedam vapi 
yathakramam / aviplutabrahma- 
caryo grhasthasramam avaset// 

After studying one, two, or (all) the 

13. For detailed discussions on the date of Manu, see Biihler's introduction to his translation of 
Manu, especially p. cxiv, and Kane, 1 968, 1. 1, 327-45. 

14. Neither Visnu nor Yajnavalkya lists the four asramas. Manu's omission is. therefore, not sig- 
nificant in itself. One may assume thai the system had become so commonplace at this time that the 
authors did not think it necessary to present a formal list of the asramas. Of the later dharma texts, only 
the Vaikhanasa provides an explicit list. 



Vasistha (7.3) 

tesam vedam adhitya vedau 
vedan vavislmabrahmacaryo 
yam icchet tarn avaset. 

After studying one, two, or 
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Vedas in the proper order, a person 
who has not violated his vow of 
celibacy may (or should) enter the 
householder's asrama. 

Manu eliminates choice, the hallmark of the original system, and converts the qualifica- 
tion (adhikara) for exercising such a choice to the eligibility for marriage. 

At the beginning of chapter 4, Manu returns to the theme of passing from the stage of 
a student to that of a householder: "Having spent the first quarter of his life at his 
teacher's, a twice-born man should get married and spend the second quarter at home." 15 
After concluding the section on household duties, Manu reiterates: "During the second 
quarter of his life, he should get married and live at home." 16 At the beginning of chapter 
6, which deals with the ascetic modes of life, Manu likewise introduces the duties of a 
forest hermit with a verse dealing with the passage from life at home to the life in a for- 
est: "Having thus dwelt in the householder's a&rama according to the law, a twice-born 
snataka should duly live in the forest, steadfast and with his senses subdued." 17 A sim- 
ilar statement concludes the section on the forest hermit and introduces the discussion 
of renunciation: "And having thus spent the third quarter of his life in the forest, he 
should give up attachments and live as a wandering ascetic during the fourth quar- 
ter." 18 

Even though Manu does not mention the asramas in presenting the plan of his work 
or structure his discussion around the asramas, it is clear that he considers the passage 
through the asramas as important an aspect of a Brahmin's life as the performance of the 
sacramentary rites. The only place where Manu appears to present the asramas as a sig- 
nificant classification of dharma, however, is at the end of chapter 6, which also con- 
cludes his discussion of proper conduct (acara): "I have thus declared to you the fourfold 
dharma of Brahmins." Although he does not say so explicitly, the context makes it 
clear that the fourfold division consists of the four asramas. 

A significant aspect of Manu's discussion of the asramas is that he relates them to 
the four quarters (bhaga) of a man's life. Even though, as we have seen, many later 
authors take a quarter to consist of 25 years based on the theoretical human life span of 
100 years, it is unlikely that Manu had such a precise division in mind. 21 The term bhaga 
here probably means "period" or "portion" rather than an exact quarter. There were 

15. MDh 4.1: caturtham ayuso bhagam usitvadyam gurau dvijah / dvitiyam ayuso bhagam 
krtadarogrhe vasel// 

16. MDh 5. 1 69: dvitiyam ayuso bhagam krtadaro grhe vaset// 

1 7. MDh 6. 1 : evm grhasrame sthitva vidhivat snatako dvijah / vane vaset tu niyato yathavad viji- 
tendriyah//A snataka, literally "one who has taken a bath," is a person who has completed his statutory 
studentship and taken the ritual bath that signals its completion. 

18. MDh 6.33: vanesu ca vihrtyaivam trtiyam bhagam ayusah / caturtham ayuso bhagam tyaktva 
sahgan parivrajet// 

19. This passage is emphasized in MDh 6.34 in the expression also found elsewhere: asramad 
asramam gatva — "Having passed from asrama to asrama." See also BDh 2. 1 7. 1 6, 

20. MDh 6.97: esa vo 'bhihito dharmo brahmanasya caturvidhah/ 

2 1 . Indeed, Manu (3.1) prescribes 36, 1 8, or 9 years for studentship, or even just the time required 
to master the Vedas completely. 



(all) the Vedas, a person who 
has not violated his vow of 
celibacy may enter whichever 



established customs with regard to the age at initiation and marriage, and it seems 
unlikely that the asrama system would have changed them substantially. The time when 
one should undertake the last two asramas, on the other hand, was much less specific. 
Neither Manu nor the other authors we are about to discuss give any specific instruc- 
tions, except that both are related to old age. According to Manu (MDh 6.2) the time for 
going to the forest to become a hermit is when a man's skin has become wrinkled, his 
hair has turned gray, and he has become a grandfather. The proper time to leave home, 
therefore, is not just when one has become old but also when one has completed one's 
duties as a father by seeing to it that his children are settled down. 

With regard to a man's entry into the fourth asrama, Manu's main concern appears 
to be less with the proper time for renunciation than with the obligations that one must 
fulfill before one is permitted to renounce. Here once again we come across the theology 
of debts. We have seen (section 3.2.1.2) that Baudhayana uses it as an argument against 
the original asrama system. Manu, on the other hand, uses the theology of debts in sup- 
port of the classical asrama system and, more specifically, as a powerful argument for 
the position that a person should not become a renouncer before he has fulfilled the 
obligations of studentship and marriage. He asserts this position firmly in three verses at 
the very beginning of his discussion of renunciation: 

A man should pay the three debts before he sets his mind on renunciation. 22 If he 
devotes himself to renunciation before he has paid them, he will fall. 

A man should set his mind on renunciation only after he has studied the Vedas in 
accordance with the rules, fathered sons in keeping with the Law, and offered sacri- 
fices according to his ability. 

If a twice-bom man chooses renunciation before he has studied the Vedas, fathered 
sons, and offered sacrifices, he will fall. (MDh 6.35-37) 

The payment of the three debts, then, is for Manu the necessary and sufficient prerequi- 
site for entering the fourth asrama. Later authors, as we shall see, interpret this to mean 
that it is unnecessary to pass through the third asrama, because the payment of debts is 
completed in the first two. Manu himself does not address the question of the necessity 
of the hermit's asrama, but the prominence given to the theology of debts may have con- 
tributed to the theological (the historical reality is less certain) obsolescence of the her- 
mit (see section 6.2. 1 ). 

I said that the classical asrama system does not occupy as central a place within 
Manu's own thinking as commonly assumed. My contention is further supported by the 
presence in Manu's work of programs for leading a religious life that are opposed to 
the central provisions of the asrama system. The most important of these, I believe, is the 
provision for living as a householder until death. 

As for the authors of the Dharmasutras, so for Manu marriage and family life consti- 
tute the central religious institution. Within the classical asrama system this centrality is 
evident in the fact that the second asrama spans the productive adult years of a person's 

22. The Sanskrit term moksa literally means liberation, but, as we shall presently see, Manu 
attaches a technical meaning to the term, using it as a synonym of renunciation, a life dedicated to the 
search after personal liberation. 
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life. The other three asramas occupy the marginal years of youth and old age. Manu 
praises the householder's as the most excellent of the asramas: 

As all living beings depend on air for their survival, so all the asramas depend on the 
householder for their survival. 

The householder constitutes the most excellent asrama, because it is the householder 
who daily supports everyone belonging to the other three asramas with knowledge 
and food. 23 

The influence of celibate and renunciatory values is evident in Manu's attempt to 
find equivalences in the duties of a householder. Thus, a man who does not engage in 
sexual activity with his wife during the forbidden days is said to practice celibacy (MDh 
3.50). Only the first-born is a son conceived according to dharma, for he alone is 
fathered in fulfillment of a debt, whereas subsequent sons are the result of passion (MDh 
9.107). The householder in this manner can appropriate to himself the values of other 
asramas without abandoning home and family. 

Manu returns to this theme towards the end of the sixth chapter (6.87-90), which he 
devotes to the ascetic institutions. After concluding his treatment of the hermit (6.1—32"* 
and the renouncer (6.33-85), he states: "There, I have explained to you the law (dharma) 
of self-controlled renouncers; listen now to the ritual discipline (karmayoga) of 
Vedasamnyasikas." 24 1 believe that this verse signals the passage to a different topic. 
Throughout his work Manu uses similar verses to signal the transition from one topic to 
another. 25 According to the table of contents given in the first chapter, moreover, Manu 
clearly indicates that he has two separate topics in mind here; the sequence of topics at 
1 .1 14 is tapasyam moksam samnyasam eva ca. Tapasya ("life of austerity") refers to the 
hermit. Moksa is a clear reference to the life of a renouncer, that is, the fourth asrama' 
Manu uses the term with that technical meaning throughout his work. 26 Samnyasa is 
undoubtedly a topic different from moksa; nowhere else in the list of contents does 
Manu use two terms to refer to a single topic. The term samnyasa must refer to the life of 

23. MDh 3.77-78. Similar statements are found in other texts: VaDh 8.14-16; ViDh 26-28. The 
dependence of others on the householder often refers to the fact that students and renouncers obtain 
their food from householders, the hermit being tacitly ignored in most such statements. In his commen- 
tary on the MDh, Medhatithi hints at a more radical meaning when he says that verse 77 reaffirms the 
necessity of performing the five great sacrifices. Indeed, in verse 76 Manu affirms the traditional doc- 
trine that sacrifices produce rain, rain food, and food creatures. Thus, the dependence of others on the 
householder may finally rest on the fact that householders offer sacrifices that sustain the entire ecol- 
ogy of the universe. 

24. MDh 6.86: esa dharmo 'nusisto vo yattnam niyatatmanam / vedasamnyasikanam tu kar- 
mayogam nibodhata// 

25. See 2.25; 5.146; 6.97; 9.103, 220, 325. 336; 10.131; 12.82, 107. Here is just one example: esa 
vo 'bhihito dharmo brahmanasya caturvidhah / punyo 'ksayaphalah pretya rajnam dharmam nibod- 
hata// — "There, I have explained to you the fourfold law of Brahmins which is holy and yields unend- 
ing rewards after death; listen now to the law of kings" (6.97). 

26. See 6.35, 36. 37, 44. For a more detailed discussion of Manu's use of the term moksa and its 
distinction from samnyasa. see Olivelle 1984, 132-36. Buhler in his translation of MDh 1.114 takes 
the term in its literal sense as "liberation," thus missing totally the technical meaning given to it by 
Manu and failing to note that two separate topics are listed here. He follows the commentators who 
also fail to note this meaning. See Olivelle 1984, 132, n. 89. 
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Vedasamnyasikas, which is the subject of the last section of chapter 6, a section that 
opens with the verse cited here. 

Now, who were the Vedasamnyasikas? Many commentators of Manu, such as 
Kulluka, consider them to be a lower type of renouncer. I believe that commentators, 
such as Govindaraja and Bharuci, who take them to be a type of householder are right. 
VVe have already noted that Manu indicates here a transition to a new topic. His discus- 
sion, furthermore, confirms that he considers Vedasamnyasikas to be retired household- 
ers who aspire to holiness without resorting to the two types of asceticism that he had 
described earlier. Immediately after introducing the topic, Manu eulogizes the house- 
holder: 

Student, householder, hermit, and renouncer: these four distinct asramas are rooted 
in the householder. 

Now, when a Brahmin acts as prescribed and undertakes these in the proper sequence 
as spelled out in the sacred texts, each and every one of them" leads him to the high- 
est state. 

Yet, as the Veda and the Smrtis state, the householder is the best of all these, for he 
supports the other three. 

As all rivers and rivulets ultimately end up in the ocean, so people of all asramas ulti- 

28 

mately end up with the householder. (MDh 6.87-90) 

Manu appears to be saying something like this: "I grant that all these four asramas can 
lead a person to the highest state. Nevertheless, the householder is the best and chief 
among them, and as such it is unnecessary to leave the household life in old age. I give 
now this alternative way of leading a holy life in old age in one's own house." 

29 

Manu reserves the term samnyasa for this institution; within this context the term 

* 30 

means retirement rather than renunciation. Immediately after the eulogy of the house- 
holder cited above, Manu introduces the tenfold law (dasalaksanaka dharma) consisting 
of ten primary virtues (6.91-92). A person (a householder is clearly intended) who prac- 
tices these ten virtues also "reaches the highest state" (6.93). Such a householder, who is 

27. The Sanskrit term api appear to have a concessive force here. As several commentators point 
out, the intention is not to assert that a person must undertake all the four asramas in succession in order 
to attain the highest state, but that each and every one of these four (this appears to be the sense of sarve 
'pi — "all") can lead one to the highest state. 

28. The meaning of "end up in" (yanti samsthitim) appears to be as follows. The existence of rivers 
depends on their connection with the ocean: it provides them initially with their water and into it they 
finally merge. Similarly, the existence of people in other asramas depends on the householder in a vari- 
ety of ways: they obtain food from householders, and new recruits are either householders or their chil- 
dren (see MDh 3.77-78). In a more pregnant sense, however, they end up with the householder, 
because in the rebirth process they end up as the semen of the householder through whom they receive 
their new birth. Biihler's translation of the expression as "find a resting-place" with reference to the 
ocean and as "find protection" with reference to the householder fails to capture the analogy. 

29. The term vedasamnyasin also occurs at BDh 2. 1 8.24, where its meaning is far from clear. The 
Asrama Upanisad (97) employs the term ghorasamnyasika as one class of holy householders, whereas 
the Kurma Parana (1 .2.79) uses samn yasika and the Garuda (1.49.13) samnyasm with reference to a 
class of hermits. See section 6. 1 .2. 

30. 1 have discussed earlier (section 4.2.3) a similar use of the term with reference to retirement of 
an aged Brahmin in the Manava Srautasutra 8.25. See Sprockhoff 1987. 
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freed from his three debts, may enter this old-age institution. Manu (6.94-96) uses the 
verb samnyaset with reference to this entry. The Vedasamnyasika hands over his posi- 
tion as the head of the household to his son and thus abandons the normal ritual life asso- 
ciated with that position. But he neither becomes a wandering mendicant nor retires to 
the forest. He continues to live at home under the authority of his son {putraisvarye). 
Manu implicitly refers to this institution also earlier at the end of chapter 4 (4.257) when 
he concludes his discussion of the householder: "After he has duly freed himself from 
his debts to the great seers, to his forefathers, and to gods, he should hand over every- 
thing to his son and live free from all concerns." 

The institution of Vedasamnyasika, therefore, permits a person to remain a house- 
holder all his life. Indeed, Manu envisages similar provisions for students and forest her- 
mits. The institution of perpetual studentship was known to Manu, and he gives it at the 
conclusion of his discussion of studentship as an acceptable alternative to becoming a 
householder (2.243-49). A person who passes his entire life at his teacher's house is also 
assured the highest state; he will not be born again in this world. Similarly, at the conclu- 
sion of the section on the forest hermit, Manu says that a hermit may increase his austeri- 
ties and finally walk without food until he drops dead (6.31-32). Such a hermit is 
assured the world of Brahman. 

It is clear, therefore, that for Manu the passage through the four asramas was one 
among several paradigms for leading a religious life. Although Manu presents the clas- 
sical system, it is neither as central nor as normative in his law book as it is in later 
Brahmanical literature. 

5.3.2 Yajnavalkya 

There is no consensus regarding the date of the Yajnavalkya Dharmasastra (YDh). This 
work is heavily dependent on Manu, and it is evident that a considerable interval of time 
separates the two works. We would not be far off the mark to assign it to the third or 
fourth century c.E. 3 ' 

The work begins with the following verse: "The sages paid homage to Yajnavalkya, 
the chief of yogins, and asked him: 'Tell us all the laws pertaining to the classes, asramas, 
and others.'" Here we encounter for the first time the compound word varnasrama, 
which becomes in later literature a shorthand term for the totality of dharma. The term 
/rara ("others" or "the rest") probably refers to areas of dharma not covered by either 
varna or asrama. The fact that Yajnavalkya thought it necessary to append that word to 
varnasrama reveals that he used this compound with a more literal meaning than later 
authors. Clearly he was not using it purely as a code word for the totality of dharma. 

This opening statement should lead one to expect that the asrama system would pro- 
vide an organizational framework for the text. That, however, is not the case. The sys- 

3 1 . Kane ( 1 968, 1.1, 447) disagrees with Jolly's date of the fourth century and assigns it to "the first 
two centuries of the Christian era or even a little earlier." That would put Manu too far back into the 
pre-Christian era. Regarding the dates of these texts, see Lariviere's translation of the Naradasmrti, 
pp. xix— xxiii. 

32. YDh 1.1: yogfsvaram yajnavakyam sampiijya munayo 'bruvan / vawasrametaranam no bruhi 
dharman asesatah// 
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tern occupies at best a marginal position within the text. The discussion of duties of stu- 
dents and householders, the first two asramas, is conducted without any explicit refer- 
ence to the asrama system. Yajfiavalkya uses the term asrama just three times in the 
body of his text. In all three instances the term is used not in a discussion of the asrama 
system but while dealing with some other topic. 

The only reference to the classical system is found at the beginning of 
Yajfiavalkya's discussion of the forest hermit and the renouncer. A hermit should go to 
the forest either with his wife or after entrusting her to his son (YDh 3.45). The implica- 
tion is that one becomes a hermit after one's children are settled. The two opening verses 
of the section on the renouncer, likewise, imply that one should renounce only after ful- 
filling the duties of a householder: 

No one but a man who has studied the Vedas, muttered prayers (/apa), fathered sons, 
given food, maintained the sacred fires, and offered sacrifices according to his abil- 
ity, may set his mind on renunciation. 14 He may do so either from the forest or from 
home, after offering the sacrifice to Prajapati at which all his possessions are given as 
a gift to the priests and, at its conclusion, depositing the fires in his self. (YDh 
3.56-57) 

Unlike Manu, Yajftavalkya does not refer explicitly to the theology of debts; the fulfill- 
ment of the duties underlying the debts— study, sacrifice, and procreation— is, however, 
required prior to renunciation. A point worthy of note is that Yajfiavalkya permits a man 
to renounce either as a householder or as a hermit. The release from debts can be 
achieved as a householder. The intermediary stage of a hermit may, therefore, be dis- 
pensed with. This passage is one of the earliest indications that the institution of the for- 
est hermit comprehended by the third asrama had become or was in the process of 
becoming obsolete (see section 6:2. 1 ). 

Yajfiavalkya, just like Manu, indicates a variety of religious life styles that are at 
variance with the central provision of the classical asrama system requiring a person to 
pass through all the asramas. He concludes the section on studentship, for example, with 
a reference to the perpetual student (naisthika brahmacarin) who lives with his teacher 
all his life (1 .49). At the end of his discussion of the householder, likewise, he mentions 
several holy modes of life suitable for a householder: "He may become one who lives on 
grain that fills a granary or a pot, or on grain sufficient for three days or for just a single 
day; or he may live on what he gleans. Each following mode is superior to the one pre- 
ceding it." 35 Although Yajfiavalkya does not state explicitly that a householder may live 
in this manner until death, it appears to be strongly implied. The section on hermits also 
concludes with the option of committing suicide by fasting (YDH 3.55). 

Yajfiavalkya divides his treatise into three broad sections dealing with legal proce- 
dure ( vyavahara), proper conduct (acara), and penance (prayascitta). It is significant that 

33. At 3.65 Yajnavalkya says that the mere fact that one belongs to an asrama, especially renuncia- 
tion, does not make one virtuous. At 3. 191 he says that the self is to be known by all the asramas, and at 
3.241 he counts the fault of not belonging to an asrama among the secondary sins (upapataka). 

34. Here too, as in Manu, moksa is used with reference to the last asrama, renunciation. 

35. YDh 1.128. Vijnanesvara in his commentary, Mitaksara, says that a "granary-full" means one 
who has grain sufficient for 12 days, while a "pot-full" means one who has grain sufficient for six days. 
The different livelihoods became the basis for the later subclassification of the asramas: see section 6. 1 .2. 
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he discusses the last two asramas not within the context of proper conduct, as one would 
have expected, but under penance. It appears that Brahmanical theology increasingly 
looked upon ascetic modes of life not just as institutions of old age but as consisting of a 
prolonged period of penance. This was another way in which asceticism was integrated 
into the broader theological schemes of Brahmanism. Ascetic modes of life, according 
to such reasoning, are special instances of the broader category of penances. They are 
assumed in order to expiate the sins one commits during one's younger years. 

5.3.3 Visnu 

The text bearing the name Visnu — the Visnu Dharmasutra (ViDh) — is written partly i n 
the aphoristic siltra style. It is clear, however, that, although it may contain some older 
material, much of the extant text is later than Manu and Yajnavalkya. 36 The text begins 
with the myth of the creation of the universe by Visnu. The goddess Earth, who had ear- 
lier been rescued by the tusks of Visnu incarnate as a boar, recalls that episode and asks 
Visnu who would support her now (1.45-46). Visnu replies that she has been entrusted 
to the care of "those who take delight in the duties pertaining to classes and asramas" 
( vamasramacararatah— 1 .47). Earth then asks Visnu to tell her "the laws of classes and 
asramas" (vamanam asramanam ca dharman — 1 .48). In the introduction, therefore, the 
author of Visnu, just like Yajnavalkya, refers to the totality of dharma to be dealt with in 
his work as the dharma of varnas and asramas. Unlike Yajnavalkya, however, Visnu 
does not see the need to qualify this expression in any way." 

Visnu, just like other dharmasastric authors, does not refer to the asrama system in 
his discussion of initiation or marriage. More than any other author we have dealt with 
so far, however, Visnu likes to use the term asramin ("one who belongs to an asrama") 
with reference to students and householders. He refers to a student as brah- 
macaryasramin once (51.43), to a householder as grhasramin — considered by Visnu to 
be the highest and best of the asramas — a total of six times, 38 and to a renouncer as 
pravrajas'ramin (96.1). The frequent use of this term even in contexts without any con- 
nection to the asrama system is an indication of its centrality for Visnu. 

He assumes that a person who decides to become a hermit is an old householder: "A 
householder should resort to the forest when he sees his skin wrinkled and his hair 
turned gray, or when he sees the son of his son" (94.1-2). It is significant, however, that 
Visnu omits any reference to either a householder or a hermit living out his days in those 
asramas. The only such reference is to perpetual studentship (28.43-46), possibly 
because it was too entrenched an institution within the dharma tradition to be passed off 
in silence. The opening statement in his section on renunciation further confirms that 
Visnu is more wedded to the classical asrama system requiring a person to pass through 
all the asramas than any of his predecessors: "Then, having extinguished his passions 
(by living) in the (first) three asramas, he should enter the asrama of renunciation." 



36. See Kane 1968,1.1, 1 1 8-27, and Jolly's introduction to his translation of the ViDh. 

37. In the introduction, Visnu repeatedly connects vama and asrama with reference to dharma 
1.62,63. 

38. ViDh 33.2; 58. 1 ; 59. 1 ; three times in Visnu's eulogy of the householder: 59.27, 28, 29. 

39. ViDh 96.1: atha trisv asramesu pakvakasayah prajapalyam istim krtva sarvavedasam 
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Unlike Manu and Yajfiavalkya, Visnu does not speak about the payment of debts or ful- 
filling the duties of a householder; the only requirement according to him is the passage 
through the first three Ssramas. 

5.3.4 Vaikhanasa Smartasutra 

The Grhyasutras, which deal with domestic rites, by and large either ignore or are igno- 
rant of the asrama system. One of the few exceptions is the Vaikhanasa Smartasutra 
(VaiSm) that comprises both the Grhya and the Dharmasutras. 40 It appears that the 
Grhya and the Dharma were written by the same author probably as late as the fifth cen- 
tury C.E. 

The Grhya section does not directly enunciate the asrama system but references to it 
within the context of diverse topics show that the system was not only a major institution 
in the eyes of the author but aiso a category around which he organized his material in 
the Grhya as well as the Dharmasutra. Thus, he opens the section on bathing with the 
words: "Next, the procedure of bathing for people belonging to the four as'ramas." 42 
Under initiation, likewise, he states that the teacher "should explain to him [student] the 
rules of his asrama."* 3 

The Dharmasutra begins: "Next, the law of varaas and asramas" (VaiDh 1.1) and, 
departing from the practice of the Dharmasastras, which never list the asramas, goes on 
to enumerate the four asramas in imitation of the early Dharmasutras. The use of the 
expression varnasramadharma that was to become a cliche in the dharmasastric tradition 
clearly shows the central position given to the asrama system in the Vaikhanasa. Unlike 
the other texts we have examined, the Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra is organized around the 
categories and institutions of varna and asrama. It is the first text, for example, to relate 
the asramas to the vamas: all four asramas are open to Brahmins, the first three to 

40. The only other Grhyasutra that alludes to the asrama system is the rather late AgniveSya 
Grhyasutra. Even though it does not use the term asrama, it contains clear allusions to the classical sys- 
tem in the context of describing the rites for becoming a hermit and a renouncer. One becomes a hermit 
after completing the dharma of a householder (2.7. 10). It also states that a person may spend the third 
quarter of his life as a hermit and become a renouncer during the fourth quarter (2.7. 1 0), which appears 
to be a citation from Manu (6.33). Regarding the date of the Agnivesya. Ram Gopal (1959, 30) states: 
"Judged from the point of view of matter, style and language, this Grihya is far removed from the other 
Grihyas. Its style is diffuse and discursive and is marked with a stamp of recentness. Some of the topics 
treated of in the Agni. G. S. are absolutely foreign to the tenor of the other Grihyasutras and bear the 
stamp of later religious ideas." The Agnivesya and the Vaikhanasa are also the only Grhyasutras to deal 
with the rites for becoming hermits and renouncers and to use the technical term samnyasa . 

41. On the authorship and date of the Vaikhanasa. see Caland's introduction to his translation of 
the VaiSm, p. x, xv; Bloch 1 989; Kane, 1 968, 1. 1 , 259-60; Eggers 1 929, 9- 1 0; Lingat 1 973, 25. 

42. VaiG 1.2: atha caturasraminam snanavidhih. 

43. VaiG 2.8: tasma asramadharmany acaksTta. It is unclear whether asramadharmani refers to the 
dharmas of all asramas or those of his — i.e., the student's — asrama. Caland assumes the latter, which is 
supported by the statement later on (VaiG 2.12) that a perpetual student should perform asrama- 
dharmani until death (naisthiko yavajjivam asramadharmany anutistheta). where the expression clearly 
refers only to the duties of a student. A similar reference is found in the description of the marriage rite 
(VaiG 3.4): the newly married man performs the householder's dharma (tatah prabhrti garhasthyam 
dharmam anutisthatiti vijnayate). where garharthyam dharmam parallels asramadharmani of the earlier 
passages. 
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Ksatriyas, and the first two to Vaisyas (VaiDh 1 . 1 ,9; section 7.2). The very absence of 

Vaikhanasa is also the first text to propose subdivisions of each asrama (see section 
6. 1.2). Indeed, it appears more like a text that expounds the four asramas within the con- 
text of the varnas than a traditional Dharmasutra (or Sastra). 44 It does not deal at all with 
many of the common topics of dharma, such as inheritance, the judicial process, and the 
duties of a king. 

Although the Vaikhanasa does not explicitly state that a person should assume each 
asrama successively, it is clear that its author takes the classical scheme for granted. A 
householder who fulfills his duties of sacrifice and procreation becomes "freed from the 
triple debt and debtless" (VaiDh 1.4). The author also assumes that the man who 
becomes a hermit is married (VaiDh 1 .6). One should become a hermit only after he has 
seen his son's son (VaiDh 2.1). The proper time for becoming a renouncer also clearly 
reflects the classical scheme: 

A man may perform the rite of renunciation when he is past seventy, old, childless, or 
a widower, when he thinks of birth, death, old age, and the like, and when he desires 
(to perform) yoga; or else, from the forest [i.e. from the hermit's asrama], after 
entrusting his wife to his son and directing his mind on the Highest Self. (VaiDh 2.6) 

There is a significant passage in the Vaikhanasa Grhyasutra (2.18) that appears to be 
a ritual expression of the classical asrama system and an implicit rejection of the original 
system that permitted a young adult who had completed his studentship to choose any 
asrama. The passage occurs at the conclusion of the description of the ritual return 
(samavartana) of the student after graduation from his teacher's house to his parental 
home and just before the beginning of the section on marriage. At the conclusion of the 
rite of return, the young graduate (snataka) performs the pranagnihotra, the ritual offer- 
ing of food in his own breaths, which are now considered equal to the sacred fires. Then 
the text states: 

As he goes away after eating it in that manner, 45 his mother, father, or teacher should 
restrain him gently with the words: "Only a debtless man will reach Brahman's 
abode," and tell him: "A Brahmin at his very birth is bom with the three debts to the 
fathers and so forth." So is it prescribed. 

Caland follows the commentator, Nrsimha, in interpreting the "going away" as 
going to Benares on a pilgrimage. 47 - I believe that this interpretation is incorrect. What 
would be the purpose of preventing the young man from going on a pilgrimage, and why 
would that prevention be incorporated into the ritual? Further, what is the point of refer- 

44. Except for the later addition to the BDh (that is, the Deutero-Baudhayana), the Vaikhanasa is 
also the only text to provide detailed descriptions of the rites for becoming a hermit (VaiDh 2. 1^1) and 
a renouncer (VaiDh 2.6-8). 

45. That is, after performing the rite of pranagnihotra. 

46. tad evam bhuktva gacchantam anmo brahmapadam abhyetiti samapurvam matapita gurur va 
paitrkadikam matrayam jayamanasya brahmanasya sahajatam ity uktva vamyed iti vijnayate. Some 
manuscripts read iti vikhanah ("so states Vikhanas," i.e., the founder of the Vaikhanasa order) in place 
of iti vijnayate. 

47. The commentator glosses gacchantam with tirthayatrayartham vrajantam ("leaving for the 
purpose of going on a pilgrimage"). See Caland's trans., p. 66, n. 10. 
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r , ng to the obligation to pay the debts — which amounts to the obligation to get married— 
if the young man is only going on a temporary pilgrimage? The ritual context appears to 
be the decision of the young man to go away from home to undertake a celibate mode of 
life. Under the original asrama system this was precisely the time when he was expected 
to decide on an asrama for his adult life. The departure from home and the life style he 
intends to adopt are permanent. The parents oppose such a decision. This scenario is taken 
away from the concrete to the ritual context, and the whole question of whether it is per- 
missible for a man to become an ascetic before marriage is resolved ritually . 

The Vaikhanasa is the only Grhyasutra to record this element in the rite of return. It 
is therefore, impossible to determine how widespread the custom was. What it does 
indicate is that the impact of the original system was significant enough for at least some 
ritual experts to modify a well-known rite in their attempt to minimize that impact. It 
also supports my contention (section 5.2) that the major aim of the classical system was 
to eliminate choice, the central feature of the original system, and thereby to make mar- 

^The Vaikhanasa is also the only text to present a ritualized expression of the classi- 
cal aSrama system with reference to two significant articles used in Brahmanical rites of 
passage: sacrificial string and staff. Although the term yajnopavita initially meant the 
manner in which the upper garment was worn during ritual proceedings, around the 
beginning of the common era the garment was replaced by a string and the term was 
used exclusively with reference to that sacred string which every Brahmin was expected 
to wear continuously from the day of his initiation. 

Vasistha, in a discussion unrelated to the asramas, records a practice according to 
which a student wears a single sacrificial string, while a snataka and by implication a 
"householder wear two sacrificial strings. 49 Within the context of these rites of passage, 
the number of sacrificial strings appears to signify the progress from adolescence to 
adulthood. The Vaikhanasa, however, applies this progressive increase in the number of 
sacrificial strings also to hermits and renouncers, giving the strong impression that the 
increase is used to ritually express a man's progress along the ladder of asramas. 
Although the text does not explicitly enjoin a single string on a student, the use of the 
singular yajffopavltam (VaiG 2.5) indicates that the student wears only one string. It 
explicitly prescribes two sacrificial strings for a householder (VaiDh 3.1), three for a 
hermit (VaiDh 2.2), and four for a renouncer (VaiDh 2.7). The increase in the number 
from one for a student to four for a renouncer is unmistakably a ritual expression of the 
classical system. The presence of four strings indicates that a. person has undertaken all 
four asramas, that he truly has accumulated (samuccaya) all the asramas. 

The ritual expression of the classical system is even more evident in the number and 

48. For further details, see Kane, 1 974, II. 1 , 287-300; Olivelle 1 986, 29-35. 

49. See VaDh 12.14; Kane, 1974, II. 1, 292-93. A single sacrificial string is made by twisting three 
strands of thread. 

50. There is evidence that the increase in the number of strings was used for a variety of ritual pur- 
Poses. Thus Medhatithi (on MDh 2.44), for example, prescribes one string for some types of vedic sac- 
rifices, three for those requiring three fires, and five or seven for yet others. 

51. The Vaikhanasa, however, permits the renouncer the option of wearing either four or just one 
sacrificial string (VaiDh 2.7). This appears to be a concession to those renouncers who renounced 
before marriage, who are here likened to perpetual students, an identification that is common also in 
'ater literature. 
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kind of staffs prescribed for the different asramas. At vedic initiation a boy is given a 
single staff made from the wood of different trees depending on the boy's varna. During 
the ceremony that concludes the period of vedic study the young adult is presented with 
one staff made of bamboo. 52 One gets the strong impression that within the context of 
the rites of passage, bamboo symbolizes adult life. The Vaikhanasa contains the only 
description we possess of the rite by which a man becomes a forest hermit. At the end of 
that rite the new hermit takes a double bamboo staff (vainavam dvidandam), that is two 
bamboos tied together (VaiDh 2.3). The Vaikhanasa, likewise, prescribes a triple bam- 
boo staff for the renouncer (VaiDh 2.8). 

The view that the increase in the number of bamboo staffs is a ritual expression of 
the asramas is supported by the fact that the number of ritual formulae recited at the tak- 
ing of a staff also shows a parallel increase. When a single bamboo staff is taken by a 
snataka, one ritual formula is recited: "On the impulse of god Savitr" (TS 1.1.4.2). A 
hermit, when he takes a double staff, recites this formula plus a second: "My staff which 
fell down to the ground" (VaiDh 2.3), while a renouncer, taking a triple staff, recites 
these two plus a third: "Friend, protect me" (VaiDh 2.8). One is thus left with the strong 
impression that each bamboo staff is addressed with a special formula, the number of 
formulae increasing with the number of staffs taken and creating a cumulative effect. 
The hermit does not merely take two staffs; he takes one staff in addition to the snataka's 
staff. The renouncer, likewise, takes a staff in addition to those of the snataka and the 
hermit. This appears to be a ritual expression of the classical asrama system that posits 



5.3.5 The Mahabharata 

In sharp contrast to the Ramayana (see section 3.4. 1 ), the Mahabharata contains an enor- 
mous amount of material relating to the asramas. The problems inherent in using that 
information for historical purposes become clear in van Buitenen's (1973, xxv) assess- 
ment of the date and composition of the Mahabharata: 

Such a dating, from 400 B.C. till a.d. 400, is of course absurd from the point of view 
of a single literary work. It makes sense when we look upon the text not so much as 
one opus but as a library of opera. Then we can say that 400 B.C. was the founding 
date of that library, and that a.d. 400 was the approximate date after which no more 
substantial additions were made to the text. 

"What is the Mahabharata's view regarding the asramas?" is, therefore, a question that 
is both improper and impossible to answer. The best we can do is to note the variety of 
opinions and views recorded there and attempt to relate them in some way to the broad 



i. 

52. Cf. BDh 1.5.2; 2.6.7; VaDh 12.37; MDh 4.36; ViDh 71.13; YDh 1.133. The GrhyasGtras of 
Manu (1.2.15), Asvalayana (3.8.1) and Apastamba (5.12.1 1) state simply that a snataka takes a staff, 
without specifying that it should be bamboo, while those of Satikhayana (3.1.1 1), Paraskara (2.6.31). 
Khadira (3.1.26), Gobhila (3.4.27), Hiranyakesin (1.3.1 1.7), and the VaiG (2.15) specify a bamboo 
staff. On the history of the staff of a renouncer, see Olivelle 1 986, 35-54. 

53. VaiG 2.15. The same formula is given in the Hiranyakesi Grhyasutra, 1.3.11.7. 
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A careful reading of the entire epic yields 1 60 occurrences of the term asrama. 5 " 
Many of them are, of course, stray references to a well-known institution. It is, neverthe- 
less, clear that as far as the authors of the didactic portions are concerned the asrama sys- 
tem was a recognized and well-established institution. This is confirmed, for example, 
by the numerous occasions when they assess the value of another institution or activity 
in terms of the asramas. It is a common practice in Indian religious writings to use a 
well-known religious practice as almost a currency to estimate the value of another, and 
possibly lesser known, religious activity. Thus it may be said that a person who performs 
a particular vow will acquire the merits of a hundred horse sacrifices or a thousand Soma 
sacrifices. A king who rules his kingdom justly, for example, receives the same rewards 
as -if he had lived in all the asramas (MBh 12.66.5-37). A man killed in battle likewise 
obtains the rewards of all four asramas (MBh 12.99.46). 

In other contexts also the authors indicate that the asramas were so well known that 
they could be used as examples. Thus in the verbal battle between Astavakra and Bandin 
at which each has to list classes containing progressively larger number of items, when 
they reach four Bandin refers to the four asramas. 55 Similarly, in the panegyric of Siva 
where he is called the best of each class, he is called "the householder among the 
asramas" (asramanam grhasthah: MBh 13.14.155). So also Narayana is worshipped by 
all four asramas (MBh 12.321.25), Atman is worshipped by Vedas and asramas (MBh 
1 2.32 1 .4 1 ), and Gariga is served by all four asramas (MBh 1 3.27.68). 

Besides such passing references, there are many passages in the Mahabharata that 
deal extensively with the classical asrama system. 56 These fall into two categories. Some 
present the topic in the manner of a Purana or a Dharmasastra with a formal request by 
„ someone for instruction in the asramadharma, as when Krisna asks BhTsma, telling him 
that he, BhTsma, knows, among other aspects of dharma, the duties of varnas and 
asramas (MBh 12.50.31). 

Others introduce the discussion of the system by way of resolving a dilemma or a 
problem, as when Suka presents Vyasa with the dilemma that vedic texts enjoin us both 
to perform rites and to abandon them (kuru karma tyajeti ca), a dilemma similar to that 
of the Bhagavad GM. Vyasa replies by showing that both those injunctions can be car- 
ried out by following the ladder of the asramas (MBh 12.233-37). A similar instruction 
is given by Janaka to Suka (MBh 12.3 13. 10-19). 

54. In such a large work it is likely that 1 may have missed some occurrences. My work in the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana made me acutely aware of the urgent need for a reliable word index to 
the two epics. Following is a list of the Mahabharata passages in which asrama (or a derivative such as 
asramin) occurs: 1—3.83; 1 10.26, 32; 3—2.50, 59; 148.18, 20; 5—71.3; 7—55.25; 12— 1 1.15; 12.6, 
11,21; 15.40; 23.2, 5, 6; 46.22; 50.31; 59.81; 60.2; 61.1, 2,4, 9, 12, 15, 21; 62.2, 6; 63.7, 10, II, 13,21, 
23, 28; 64. 1 , 3, 6, 8, 24; 65.4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1 7, 23, 25; 66. 1 , 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1 0, 1 1 , 1 2, 1 8, 1 9, 20, 21 , 22, 23, 
24, 25, 29, 35, 37; 67.1; 92.7, 46; 99.46; 109.6; 111.2; 112.13; 139.3; 154.14; 155.9; 158.6; 168.1; 
184.7, 8, 10, 15, 17; 185.6; 189.1; 213.8; 226.4; 230.14, 17; 234.14, 27; 235.27; 236.2, 5, 22, 26. 30; 
237.1, 2, 8; 245.13; 260.12; 261.5, 6, 44; 262.21, 34; 269.6; 276.8, 12, 14; 279.7; 292.20; 308.44, 60, 
'77, 180; 31 1.27; 313.18, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27; 321.25, 41; 340.1; 342.10; 13—2.39, 49, 53, 56, 90; 
14.155; 24.71; 27.34; 128.36; 135.104; 14— 33.6; 35.27, 30; 45.13; 53.6. In some of these passages the 
term occurs more than once. 

55. MBh 3.134.10: catustayam brahmananam niketanam. The latter term here clearly refers to the 
asramas. Likewise, Visnu is called "asramah sramanah" (MBh 1 3. 135. 1 04). 

56. The Mahabharata passages containing the original system are given in section 5.4.2. 
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With reference to the asramas, perhaps the most significant episode of the Mahab- 
harata is Yudhisthira's despondency, which also provides the setting for the great 
Santiparvan. Yudhisthira, dejected after the carnage of the war, decides to renounce the 
kingdom that he had won at so great a cost. He laments the death of relatives, friends, 
and loved ones caused by his lust for the kingdom. Just like Arjuna's decision not to 
fight in the Gita, this decision of Yudhisthira is placed within a broader context and pre- 
sented as a choice between action and non-action, social responsibility and renunciation. 
One after the other his brothers and his wife scold, plead with, and cajole him to abandon 
the foolish path he has chosen. Many of the central elements of the classical asrama sys- 
tem, such as the proper sequence of asramas, the superiority of the householder, and the 
obligation to fulfil the dharma of one's state, are prominent in their arguments. 

Arjuna (MBh 12.11), for example, admonishes Yudhisthira by narrating a legend 
(purana). Once some young men of noble birth became renouncers even before they had 
grown beards, thinking that it was the dharma. Indra then became a bird to instruct them 
in the true dharma. Indra begins by praising the difficult path of those who "eat 
left-overs" ( vighasasiri). 51 The young renouncers think that Indra is praising their way of 
life, whereas his praise is, in fact, directed at householders, who are the "true eaters of 
left-overs." The householder's asrama is praised as the "only great asrama" (MBh 
12.1 1.15). It is also the most difficult; as gods attained the highest state by doing what is 
difficult (duskara), so will householders. 

This and other passages of the Mahabharata show the central theological feature of 
the classical system that I have already noted. Whenever the opposition between life in 
the world and its renunciation is presented as either a theological issue or an existential 
problem in the life of a person — as in the cases of Arjuna in the Gita and Yudhisthira in 
the Santiparvan — the classical system permitted their resolution both by presenting 
renunciation as suitable only for the old and the retired and by upholding the house- 
holder's life as the best asrama — the most altruistic, the most difficult, and the most vir- 
tuous. 

As we shall see in the rest of this study, this attempt to blunt the opposition between 
domesticity and renunciation was at most only partially successful. The rejection of the 
compromise proposed in the classical system is presented most vividly in the conversa- 
tion between a father, the guardian of the old order, and his son, representing the trou- 
bled and anguished spirit of the new religious world. 58 To the son's question regarding 
how a person should lead a virtuous life, the father replies: "First, learn the Vedas, son, 



by living as a vedic student. Then you should desire sons to purify your forefathers, 
establish the sacred fires, and offer sacrifices. Thereafter, you may enter the forest and 
seek to become an ascetic." The son retorts that death does not respect human intentions; 
it may steal our life away at any moment. There is an urgency to the quest for salvation: 
evening's duties we must perform in the morning, tomorrow's tasks we must complete 

57. For a discussion of those who "eat left-overs," see Wezler 1 977. 

58. MBh 12.169. A version of the story appears also in the Markandeya Purana, ch. 1 0. As Winter- 
nitz (1923, 5-8) has pointed out, this story, appearing as it does in Jain (Uttaradhyayana, 14, in Jaina 
Sutra. II, 61-69) and Buddhist (Jataka, 509) texts as well, probably belonged to the generic ascetic 
folklore before it was incorporated into the MBh. It thus points to the ascetic rejection of societal 
attempts to convert asceticism into an institution of old age. 
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today. Sacrifices are empty rites, and sons cannot redeem their dead fathers. We alone 
are the architects of our own future. As this story illustrates, and as we may well have 
expected, the proponents of ascetic ideals rejected the compromise of the classical sys- 
tem. This set the stage for further elaborations of and disputes about the asrama system, 
disputes and developments that I examine in the final three chapters of this book. 



Before turning to those developments, however, I want to look at what happened to the 
original asrama system after the creation of its classical counterpart. The classical 
asrama system together with its several modifications we are about to examine so domi- 
nated the theological discourse from the early medieval period that it all but eclipsed the 
original system. With a few notable exceptions, the very existence of the original system 
is overlooked in the medieval theological literature. 

The orignal system, nevertheless, did not totally disappear, and in this section I want 
to examine some survivals of that system during the classical period. Given the diffi- 
culty of dating Indian texts, it is impossible to assert with certainty that the documents 
which contain these survivals belong to that period. Some, such as the Puranas, were 
certainly composed several centuries after the beginning of the common era. The origi- 
nals of other passages are lost; they are found only in later citations, and it is difficult to 
assess the dates of the originals. On the dates of others, such as Kautilya's Arthasastra, 
scholarly opinion is sharply divided. I bring all these sources together here, because they 
cannot be shown with even a modicum of certainty to have been composed before the 
common era. By and large, therefore, they can be assumed to bear witness to the survival 




5.4.1 The Arthasastra 

The first and possibly the earliest of these sources is the Arthasastra ascribed to 
Kautilya. Trautmann (1971) has demonstrated convincingly, I believe, that the 
Arthasastra is a composite work, sections of which may belong to different periods. For 
our purposes the significant point is Trautmann's (1971, 118-19) conclusion, tentative 
though it may be, that books 1 and 2 belong together. His date of 1 50 c.E. for book 2, and 
by extension possibly for book 1, is as probable as we can get without new evidence 
(Trautmann 1971, 184). It is in the first book that the discussion of major religious top- 
ics, including the asramas, takes place. If we accept Trautmann's date, then the evidence 
°f the Arthasastra does not constitute a late survival but confirmation that the original 
system was still an accepted doctrine early in the common era, during a time when the 
classical system was taking shape. 

That asrama was a well-known and central category for the author of the first book is 
evidenced by his repeated use of the twofold classification of dharma into vama and 
asrama, which defines for him the essence of svadharma ("the dharma proper to each"). 
The king is advised, for example, to ensure that people follow their svadharma: 
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The king, therefore, should not permit people to transgress their svadharma, for by 
safeguarding the svadharma he finds joy both in this life and after death. Those peo- 
ple prosper and do not perish, among whom the bounds of the Aryas are fixed and the 
varnas and asramas are established, and who are governed by the triple Veda. 
(1.3.16-17) 

Likewise, at the end of the very next chapter the author says: "People of the four varnas 
and asramas become devoted to activities of their svadharma and follow their respective 
paths when they are governed sternly 59 by the king" (1 .4.16). It is significant that for the 
author of the first book the major division of both the svadharma and of the people of a 
kingdom is according to varna and asrama, 60 supporting Trautmann's conclusion that it 
could not have been written prior to the second century c.e. and certainly not in the 
fourth century b.c.e. 

The third chapter of book 1 is devoted to the discussion of authoritative texts and the 
dharma of varnas and asramas. After listing the texts, including the triple Veda, the 
author says: "The dharma laid down in the triple Veda is beneficial, because it estab- 
lishes the svadharma of the four varnas and asramas" ( 1 .3.4). He goes on to describe the 
svadharma first of the four varnas and then of the four asramas (1.3.9-12). The author, 
however, merely gives the dharma associated with each asrama and does not deal with 
the question of how and when a person enters any of these asramas. It is not immediately 
evident, therefore, whether the system presented is the original or the classical. 

A closer examination, however, reveals that his conception of the asramas was at the 
very least closer to that of the original system than that of the classical. It is clear, for 
example, that for him the asramas are permanent and lifelong undertakings, as he states 
explicitly with reference to the student: "residing with his teacher until death" (acarye 
pranantiki vrttih). He appears to take for granted that the others are lifelong, and the 
explicit statement with regard to a student, as we saw also in the Dharmasutras (section 
3.1.2), is obviously intended to distinguish such studentship from the temporary period 
of study following a person's vedic initiation. This conception of the permanent student 
as the subject of the first asrama is identical with that of the original system. Another 
clue is the very order in which the author lists the asramas. He places the householder 
first giving him the pride of place. As we have seen (section 3.1.6), the order is of little 
significance in the original system, whereas in the classical system the asramas are uni- 
formly listed according to the order in which they are adopted. 

I believe it is safe to conclude that the author of the first book of the Arthasastra con- 
ceived of the asramas as permanent modes of life. He does not tell us, however, whether 
or how a person chooses one of them. Although his statement about adopting an asrama 
"according to one's aptitude and bent of mind" may be an overstatement, I think Kangle 
(Kangle 1965, III, 151) is right in his assessment of the asrama system in the 
Arthasastra: "It would, in fact, appear that the four asramas are represented as four dif- 



59. Dandena (lit. "with the rod") here probably means with the threat of severe punishment. 

60. That this division was ingrained in the author's mind is bome out by another statement. Tal - 
ing of the king's power of punishment (danda), he says: "When unjustly inflicted out of love, hatred, o 

contempt, it angers even hermits and wandering ascetics how much more the householders" (Arul 

1. 4.12V 
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ferent ways of life to be adopted according to one's aptitude and bent of mind, rather 
than as successive stages in the life of the same individual." 

5.4.2 The Mahabharata 

As we have seen, discussions of the asramas in the Mahabharata, especially within the 
Santiparvan, which contains most of the didactic and dharmasastric passages, usually 
follow the pattern of the classical system. There are, however, a few passages in which 
either the original system or something approximating it is presented. 

First, there are several texts that make no mention of a passage from one asrama to 
another and, judging from the context, appear to regard the asramas as permanent states 
of life. Thus in the story of Yayati, Astaka asks Yayati: 6 ' "By what conduct does a 
householder attain the gods, by what a mendicant and he who serves a teacher, by what a 
forest hermit set on the path of the virtuous? Nowadays people hold many opinions on 
this" (MBh 1.86.1). Yayati responds by giving a brief description of the duties of each. 
Note that the term asrama is not mentioned in the entire episode, yet the enumeration of 
the four institutions leaves the strong impression that the author is, in fact, speaking of 
the asramas. Even though Yayati in his response follows the usual order and places the 
student first, it is noteworthy that in the question that order is not followed. The assump- 
tion, furthermore, that by following the dharma proper to each people of all four asramas 
attain the gods suggests that the asramas are conceived of as permanent states of life. 

Nakula, in advising his older brother Yudhisthira not to renounce his throne, praises 
the householder's as the best asrama, better than the three others combined. Once, when 
the four asramas were weighed in a balance, the householder was found to be heavier 
than the other three combined (MBh 12.12.1 1). Nakula's brief comments on the four 
asramas (MBh 12.12.7-10) make no mention of passage and appear to assume that the 
asramas are permanent states. 

My third text comes from Bhlsma's long discourse on dharma. Yudhisthira (MBh 
12.60.2) asks him to teach the dharmas of the four varnas, the four asramas, and the king. 
The discussion of the asramas opens the next chapter: 

Listen, O long-armed and mighty Yudhisthira, to the duties in this world of the four 
asramas and varnas: the life of a forest hermit, mendicancy, and the great asrama of a 
householder; the fourth is said to be the asrama of a student, beloved of Brahmins. 
(MBh 12.61.1-2) 

In the description of the duties also the author follows this random order of enumeration. 
He states explicitly that one enters the hermit's asrama only after one has completed the 
following: initiation, vedic study, marriage, and offering sacrifices. A man may enter it 
with or without his wife (MBh 1 2.6 1 .3-6). In the case of a mendicant, however, a differ- 
ent provision is given: "A Brahmin who aspires to liberation is deemed here to be quali- 
fied for mendicancy after he has completed his vedic studentship" (MBh 12.61 .7). Then 
he praises the householder's as the best and the most difficult of the asramas 
(12.61.10-17). A householder who performs his duties is assured of heaven and eternal 
happiness after death. These final remarks leave no doubt that this state was considered 

61 . The same story is given also in the fortieth chapter of the Matsya Purina. 
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as permanent and lifelong. The final section (12.61.18-21) deals with the duties of a stu- 
dent, and here too no mention is made of this being a temporary period. 

In this passage the only asrama that requires a passage through another is the 
hermit's, and we have already seen that even Apastamba takes the hermit to be an excep- 
tion to the rules of the original asrama system (section 4.1.1). Initiation and vedic study 
are made requirements for hermits, householders, and mendicants, but this period of 
study is not mentioned as an asrama or equated with the asrama of a student. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is that here too the asramas are considered permanent ways of life. 

An interesting passage on the asramas (MBh 12.184-85) is found in the dialogue 
between Bhrgu and Bharadvaja in the Moksadharma section of the Santiparvan 62 
Bharadvaja asks Bhrgu to teach him the practices specific to each of the four asramas 
(12.184.7). Bhrgu's discourse on the asramas that follows is in the sutra style of prose, 
and it is especially significant because it is undoubtedly a remnant of an old 
Dharmasutra. It describes the duties of the four asramas, but does not address the issue 
of when and how one enters them. The order of enumeration is the usual one, although 
the use of the expression gurukulavasa ("living at the teacher's house") for the first 
asrama is reminiscent of Apastamba's acaryakula ( ApDh 2.2 1 . 1 ). The passage does not 
mention any pre-requisites for entering an asrama. The significant point is that the 
description of each asrama concludes with the rewards that a person who performs its 
duties attains after death. Here also the probable conclusion is that the asramas are 
regarded as permanent states rather than temporary stages. 

The text that contains the most forthright presentation of the original system, how- 
ever, occurs in the dialogue between Vyasa and Suka. 64 After completing his discourse 
on the yugas and the creation of the visible universe, Vyasa opens his discussion of the 
duties of a Brahmin with a description of the asrama system: 

Having studied all the Vedas and gained the knowledge of the sacrifice while he 
found delight in the service of his teacher, he should pay his debt to his teacher and, 
returning home with his teacher's permission, 65 follow one of the four asramas 
according to the rule until he is freed from his body: begetting offspring with a wife, 
practicing chastity in the forest or in the presence of a teacher, or following the 
dharma of ascetics. 

Of all these four, however, the householder alone is said to be the root, for extin- 
guishing the passions there a subdued man achieves success everywhere. 

Then, freed from the three divine debts by having children, becoming learned, and 
performing sacrifices, and purified by rites, he goes thereafter to the other asramas. 
(MBh 12.226.3-7) 

Several of the central elements of the original system are expressly mentioned here. One 

62. For an examination of this dialogue, see Frauwallner 1973, 1, 98-105. 

63. The prose passage is quite out of place here, lying as it does in the middle of a long dialogue in 
verse. That this is probably a remnant of an ancient surra is also noted by Deussen 1 909, 131. 

64. On the philosophical issues discussed in this dialogue, see Frauwallner 1973, 1, 89-98. 

65. It could also be translated as "returning home, follow one of the four asramas with the permis- 
sion of his teacher." 
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of the four asramas is to be chosen after the young adult has completed his period of tem- 
porary studentship. Once chosen, the asrama is to be pursued until death. In the final 
verse, however, an exception appears to be made in the case of a householder, who is 
permitted to proceed to the other asramas after he has paid his three debts. This is an 
interesting integration of the original and the classical systems. That the original formu- 
lation appears here as a remnant from the past is confirmed by the fact that a little later in 
the same discourse the author devotes four chapters ( 1 2.234-37) to the description of the 
classical system. 

My final example comes from the dialogue between the ascetic Kapila and the seer 
Syumarasmi in the form of a cow being led to be sacrificed (12.260-62; see section 
3.3.3). In reply to Syumarasmi's objection that Kapila's denunciation of animal sacri- 
fice amounts to insulting the Veda, Kapila says: 

I am not insulting the Vedas and I never wish to engage in disputes. We have learnt 
from the Vedas that the different duties of those who belong to different asramas 
have the same goal. 

A renouncer does indeed go, and so does a forest hermit. A householder and a stu- 
dent, both these also go. 66 

For there are believed to be four eternal paths leading to the gods. One speaks of their 
relative superiority and inferiority, their strength and weakness, with reference to 
their fruits. (MBh 12.260.12-14) 

Elsewhere also in the same dialogue the author affirms "the unity of all the asramas with 
respect to their end" (12.262.34) and calls the asramas the four feet of dharma 
(12.262.19,21). 

Here too, I believe, we have a conception of the asramas as four permanent and alter- 
nate modes of religious living. The mention of the "four paths leading to the gods" is 
suggestive and reminds us of the argument used by the proponent of the original system 
according to Baudhayana (section 3.1.1). 

5.4.3 The Puranas 

The Puranas are documents composed well after the classical asrama system had 
become entrenched within the Brahmanical tradition. In general they present the classi- 
cal system in all its details. It is, therefore, significant to find even in this class of litera- 
ture survivals of the original system. 

In the Visnu Purana the main discussion of asramadharma takes place in the ninth 
chapter of the third book. There the classical system with its orderly progression from 
asrama to asrama is given. In the very next chapter the author describes the sacramen- 
tary rites of passage (sarnskara), beginning with the birth ceremonies. In presenting the 
conclusion of the period of vedic study following initiation, however, the author returns 
to the asrama system and this time presents the original formulation: 

66. The expression "go" probably refers to the paths leading to the gods mentioned in the next 
verse. All these go to the gods through the performance of their respective duties. Note also the order in 
which the asramas are enumerated. 
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Having completed his studies and given the teacher's fee, O king, if he wishes tn 
undertake the life of a householder he should marry a wife. 

Or else, he may end his days" as a student after making a formal declaration of intent 
He should serve his teacher or a person such as his teacher's son. 

Or, if he wishes, he may become a hermit or a wandering ascetic. He should follow 

The context and the wording leave little doubt that the decision is irrevocable and 
these adult vocations are permanent. Note also that a clear distinction is made here 
between the temporary period of study following initiation and the permanent Ssram 
a student. 

The Vamana Purana (14.7-9) contains the following passage right at the beginni 
of its discussion of the asramas. 69 After stating the duties of a student, it continues: 

Having learnt from the teacher's mouth one, two, or all the Vedas, he should give the 
teacher a gift and the fee. Then, with his permission, a person who desires the house- 
holder's asrama should enter the householder's asrama. Or else he may according to 
his own wish enter the forest hermit's or the fourth asrama. Or a twice-born man may 
remain permanently there in the very house of his teacher, and in the absence of the 
teacher with his son, and, if there is no son, with his pupil. 

This is as clear a presentation of the original system as possible. The interesting point is 
that, immediately after this presentation, the Vamana ( 1 4. 1 1 ; 15. 1-61) gives the classi- 
cal system of passage from one asrama to another. One gets the impression that the 
author is not bothered by the fact that the system presented in these verses contradicts 
what is said later on. He appears to be presenting an anthology rather than a single doc- 
trine. 

The Bhagavata, one of the most recent Puranas, presents the major elements of t 
original asrama system on two occasions, but, just like the Vamana, it does so wit 
discussions that also present the classical system of passage. The first is found in 
seventh book (skandha). Yudhisthira asks Narada to teach him the dharma relating to 
varnasrama (7.11.2). At the conclusion of his discussion of the duties of a student 
(7.12.1-13), Narada states what a student should do after he completes his studies: 

Having given, if he is able, a desired gift to his teacher, and, with his teacher's per- 
mission, he should enter a house or the forest, go forth as a wandering ascetic, or con- 
tinue to live there. (BhagP 7.12.14) 

Such a student, forest hermit, ascetic, or householder, who practices (his dharma) and 
acquires wisdom, attains the highest Brahman. (BhagP 7. 12. 16) 



67. The expression kalam karoti here probably is a double entendre: "he spends his time 
"dies" as a student. 

68. ViP 3.10.13-15. Parts of this passage are ascribed by Nilakantha (Samskaramayukha , p- 
to a Bhavisyat Purana, and by Vaidyanatha DTksita (Smrtimuktaphala, Varnasramadharrnakanda. PP- 
1 2 1 and 1 72) to Vyasa and to the Visnu Purana and the Bhavisyat Parana. 

69. A similar statement is found in the Nrsimha Purana (58.34-36), although there it is not alto- 
gether clear whether the reference is to the original system or to a modification of the classical system 
we are about to discuss (6.2.2). 
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-r^js passage clearly states both that the asramas are permanent and that they are to be 
chosen by a young adult after he has completed his studies. Entering a house or the forest 
a technical expression for becoming a householder or a forest hermit common in these 
texts. "Continue to live there" refers to a student who decides to remain with his teacher 
until death. The descriptions of forest hermits (7.11.17-31), wandering ascetics 
,j 12.1-46), and householders (7.14.1-42) that follow contain only one suggestion that 
there is a passage between the asramas. With reference to a hermit, it is said that if he is 
unable to perform his duties because of sickness or old age he should undertake a fast 
unto death (7.12.23). One who is able, however, should become a wandering ascetic 
(7.13.1). 

The second discussion of the asramas in the Bhagavata Purana takes place in the 
eleventh book. In an extraordinary juxtaposition, the Bhagavata alludes to the Rgvedic 
myth of the origin of the four varnas from the mouth, arms, loins, and feet of the cosmic 
man, here identified with the Lord himself, and goes on to place the following words in 
his mouth: "The asrama of the householder was bom from my loins, vedic studentship 
from my heart, and forest life from my chest, while renunciation rests on my head" 

(11.17.14) . The higher the place of origin the higher the varna and the asrama 

(1 1.17.15) . The implication, especially in the light of the subsequent description of the 
asramas, is that the asramas are as permanent modes of life as are the varnas. 

The Lord himself describes the duties of a student following his vedic initiation 
(11.17.22-30). If the student desires to attain the world of Brahma, he should live with 
his teacher until death (11.17.31). After a brief account of such lifelong students, the text 
turns to what one should do if one does not desire to remain a student: 

Now, when one intends to enter the (way of life) that immediately follows in keeping 
with the sacred texts he has investigated, he should give the fee to the teacher and, 
with the teacher's cheerful approval, take the bath. 

A Brahmin should then enter a house or the forest, or go forth as a wandering ascetic. 
He should go from asrama to a&rama; a man devoted to me should not act otherwise. 
(BhagP 11.17.37-38) 

Only three asramas are mentioned here as the subject of choice, since the option of 
becoming a lifelong student was given earlier. The meaning of going "from asrama to 
asrama" is not altogether clear. If it refers to a passage — that is "going from one asrama 
to another asrama" — then it may mean that the classical system is an option to those who 
do not want to stick to one asrama all their life. It may mean also that one should go from 
"the asrama" that is the student's state, to another asrama, in which case it restates what 
was said earlier. 70 

In the descriptions of the different asramas that follow, however, the author clearly 
admits the possibility of passing from one asrama to another. At the conclusion of the 
discussion of householders, the author permits a householder either to continue living at 
home or to become a hermit or a renouncer ( 1 1 . 1 7.55). He opens his section on the forest 
hermit, moreover, with the statement that "he who desires to enter the forest should live 

70. The absence of definite or indefinite articles ("the" or "a") in Sanskrit makes it difficult to deci- 
pher the meaning of these pithy statements. 
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tranquil in the forest during the third quarter of his life, either entrusting his wife to his 
sons or accompanied by her" (BhagP 1 1.18.1). Likewise, a forest hermit is permitted to 
renounce when he achieves total detachment from all the heavenly worlds won by good 
works (BhagP 11.18.12). 

5.4.4 Miscellaneous Sources 

The Ahirbudhnya is one of a series of sacred texts with the title "samMta" belonging to 
the Paficaratra tradition. The earliest of these cannot be dated prior to the fifth century 
C.E., while most of the major Samhitas, including the Ahirbudhnya, were probably com- 
posed prior to the ninth century c.E. 7 ' 

Of all the Paficaratra texts that I have been able to examine, only the Ahirbudhnya 
presents the asrama system according to its original formulation. After describing the 
duties specific to each varna ( 1 5.28-33), it turns to the description of the asramas. Sig- 
nificantly, that description begins with the initiation into vedic studentship and a brief 
account of a student's duties (15.39-^2). At the conclusion of his studentship he takes 
the ceremonial bath and gives the fee to his teacher (15.43). At this point the Ahir- 
budhnya (1 5 .44-45) introduces the selection of an asrama by the young adult who has 
duly completed his studentship: "Obtaining the assent of his teacher, let him desire [or 



choose] one of the four asramas. If that student desires studentship as his asrama, 
self-controlled, he should serve his teacher alone until death." The Ahirbudhnya clearly 
states both that the young adult should choose one of the asramas and that the first 



In medieval literature also we encounter citations from earlier sources that are no 
longer extant, citations that record formulations which approximate that of the original 
asrama system. A sutra cited in several texts, for example, appears to present the original 
system: "After studying the Veda, four asramas are open to the three varnas." 73 If there 
are four asramas after studying the Veda, that is after the initiatory period of studentship, 
then that period is not considered here as an asrama. This brief text does not explicitly 
state that there is a choice among the atramas or that the asramas are permanent. There 
is, on the other hand, no suggestion that a man passes from one asrama to another. The 
likelihood is strong, however, that the system presented here is closer to the original than 
to the classical. 

A clearer statement of the original system is found in a verse ascribed to Usanas by 
Vaidyanatha DIksita: "With the permission of his teacher let him duly follow one of the 
four asramas until death." 74 

71. For the dates of the Paficaratra literature, see Schrader 1916, 18-22, 110—1 14; Krishnamacharya's 
edition of the Jayakhyasarphita, pp. 26-35. On the literature of the Paficaratra, see Smith 1 975. 

72. The Sanskrit term icchet literally means "to desire." In this context it may well mean "he 
should choose." 

73. trayanam varnanam vedam adhitya catvara asramah. It is cited by Vijfianesvara (YMta 
3.56-57) as sutrakaravacana. Devannabhatta (Smrticandrika, I, p. 65) identifies the sutrakara as 
Katyayana, while Vasudevasrama (Ypra 3.56-57) ascribes it to the Chandogasutra. and NTlakantha 
(Samskaramayuka. p. 65) to the Kathakasutra. 

1A. Vaidyanatha DIksita, Smrtimuktaphala, Varnasramadharmakanda, p. 172: acaryena- 
bhyanujnalas caturnam ekam asramam/a vimoksac chanrasya so " nulisthed yalhavidhi // 





that follows vedic initiation. 
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An equally clear presentation is found in a couple of verses ascribed to Vyasa by 
Yadavaprakasa: 

After duly completing his learning through the service of his teacher, a twice-born 
should give the gift of a cow to his teacher and, with his permission, bathe. Whatever 
asrama the Brahmin likes — that of perpetual student, sage, or wandering ascetic — in 
that very airama let him live, self-controlled. 75 

All the main elements of the original system are presented here unambiguously: the 
choice of asramas, the time for the exercise of that choice, and perpetual studentship as 
the first asrama. The enumeration of the asramas, however, is somewhat ambiguous. 
Only three are mentioned and it is unclear whether "sage" (muni) refers to a hermit, as it 
often does in similar contexts, or to a householder. 

5.4.5 Medieval Theologians 

I have already noted that the original asrama system all but disappeared from the theo- 
logical discourse of medieval Brahmanism. As I will point out later (section 6.2.2), 
whenever theologians of this period refer to the "option theory" ( vikalpa) they refer not 
to the original system but to the modification of the classical system in the case of renun- 
ciation. 

Even when these theologians cite the original formulation of the system as found in 
the Dharmasutras, they appear to be oblivious to its import. Vaidyanatha Diksita, 76 for 
example, cites Gautama and Vasistha together with texts that permit a person to 
renounce at any time during his life, assuming all of them to reflect the vikalpa view. 

There are, however, a couple of refreshing exceptions, the earliest and the most 
prominent of whom is Yadavaprakasa. After presenting the classical system and the 
modified version of it permitting a man to renounce at any time, Yadava gives a third 
opinion: "For a temporary vedic student there is a free choice among the four asramas: 
so state the teachers." 77 He goes on to cite relevant passages from the Dharmasutras of 
Vasistha, Apastamba, and Gautama that we discussed earlier (sections 3.1.1-3). In stat- 
ing that all four asramas are open to a temporary student, Yadava implicitly acknowl- 
edges that the temporary studentship is not an asrama. The phrase icchaya vikalpah, 
which I have translated "free choice," is significant. 78 It is clearly meant to exclude the 
other type of choice known as vyavasthitavikalpa that we discussed earlier (section 5.2) 
where the choice is restricted to a particular group. The free choice attaches no condition 
for its exercise. The total freedom of choice distinguishes this theory of the asramas 
from the view that a detached person may renounce immediately after his temporary stu- 

75. Yadavaprakasa, Yatidharmasamuccaya, p. 10: gurususrusaya vidyam samprapya vidhivad 
dvijah /snayita gurvanujUato datvasmai daksinam hi gam //naisthikam va muner vapi parivrajyakam 
eva va/yam icched aSramam vipro vaset tatraiva samyatah// 

76. Smrtimuktaphala, Vamasramadharmakanda, p. 172. 

77. Yatidharmasamuccaya, p. 10: upakurvanasya brahmacarinas catursv asramesv icchaya 
vikalpa ityacaryah. Some manuscripts of this work have the variant reading icchavikalpah. 

78. The same technical phrase is used by Vijnanesvara (YMta 3.56-57, p. 443) in declaring that a 
person may freely choose to follow any one of the three views on the asramas, viz. samuccaya, vikalpa, 
and badha, because all three are supported by authoritative texts. 
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dentship (see section 6.2.2). The latter is a case of vyavasthitavikalpa, the choice being 
restricted to those who are detached. Yadava clearly understood this difference, which 

79 

has escaped the notice of most other medieval theologians. 

Nllakantha in his Samskaramayukha (pp. 64-65) 80 also presents the original system, 
although it is unclear whether he drew as sharp a distinction between it and the modified 
classical system as Yadavaprakasa. After citing several authorities, Nllakantha con- 
cludes: 

What they state, therefore, is this: "vedic studentship is the initial prerequisite. There- 
after, if a person is fond of that life, then he should live all his life as just a student. If 
that is not to his liking, then he should become a householder, a forest hermit, or an 
ascetic." Consequently, he should live out his days in just the householder's state, or 
in the hermit's asrama, or in the ascetic's asrama. 1 

Nllakantha' s intent appears to be twofold. First, by using the word ruci ("fondness" or 
"liking") he shows that the student may exercise his choice freely according to his own 
liking. Second, in the concluding sentence Nllakantha appears to draw the conclusion 
that just as the choice to become a perpetual student requires one to remain in that state 
until death, so also do the other three choices. This is as clear a statement of the original 
system as one is ever likely to find in medieval theology. 

These two examples — and there are bound to be others I may be unaware of — show 
that the original system did not altogether disappear from the collective memory of 
Brahmanical theology. That memory became very faint after the classical system 
eclipsed the original, but, as we" have seen, its traces are detectable both in the sacred 
texts and in theological discourse at as late a period as the seventeenth century. 




79. Aparaditya's commentary, Apararka, on the YDh also contain hints. He says, for example, that 
according to Vasistha one may become a hermit immediately after studentship (on YDh 3.44, p. 940). 
See also his comments on pp. 946 and 950. 

80. Kane ( 1 975, 1.2, 938-94 1 ) places the literary activity of NTlakantha between 1 61 0 and 1645 C.E. 

81. Samskaramayukha, p. 65: tatas caivam uktam. prathamam brahmacaryam avasyakam. tato 
yadi tatraiva rucis tato brahmacaryenaiva yavajj/vam tisthet. yadi na rucis tato grhf van? yatr [yatir ?1 va 
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The asrama system, we have seen, was primarily a theological construct. On the one 
hand, the system imposed its own tidy fourfold scheme on a variety of behavior patterns. 
The classical system, on the other hand, imposed a somewhat artificial sequence for the 
assumption of the four asramas, a sequence that did not totally correspond to actual 
practice, especially in the case of renunciation. In this chapter I examine some further 
elaborations of the classical system that were intended to address these issues. 

6. 1 Classifications of the Asrama 

The asrama system itself, we have seen, was a theological classification that reduced 
numerous religious ways of life to four basic categories. The early literature on the asra- 
mas, including the Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras, make no mention of any fur- 
ther classifications of the asramas. Even the admittedly late didactic sections of the 
Mahabharata do not contain an explicit classification of the asramas. The earliest docu- 
ments to present such subclassifications are the Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra and the 
Asrama Upanisad. Both these documents belong roughly to the middle of the first mil- 
lennium C.E.,' and both provide a fourfold classification of each asrama. 

A point that we need to bear in mind as we explore these classifications is that, even 
though they are not totally unrelated to reality, the numbers we encounter in them are for 
the most part artificial and contrived. Unlike modern taxonomy, the numbers of these 
classifications are not derived from a careful analysis of actual patterns. Rather they fol- 
low accepted numerological schemes. 2 Further, as we see clearly in the case of the clas- 
sification of renouncers (section 6.1.3), within the context of medieval theology these 



1 . Both Caland (VaiDh, pp. xv-xix) and Kane ( 1 968, 1. 1 , 260) place the Vaikhanasa between 300 
and 400 c.e. Sprockhoff ( 1 976, 136) assigns the Asrama Upanisad to the fourth century c.e. The latter 
document existed as a smrti text before it was eventually converted into an "Upanisad." It is cited in 
medieval literature as Kan vayanasmni and Katyayanasmrti. See Sprockhoff 1976, 120-24. 

2. For the significance of different numbers, especially four, in ancient India, see Gonda 1976; 
1984, 50-53; sections 7.6 and 8.3. 
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6.1.1 Early Classifications of the Four Institutions 

In the early literature we find classifications of students, householders, hermits, 
renouncers without a direct and explicit reference to the asrama system. These were 
precursors of the formal classifications of the asramas. 

One of the earliest such classifications relates to two types of holy householders 
known as SalTna and Yayavara. These terms are found in very early texts and outside 
any taxonomic context. 3 Heesterman (1982) has demonstrated, I believe convincingly, 
that Sallna and Yayavara were originally two types of vedic sacrificers. As their nam- 
suggest, the former maintained a stable residence (s'a/a) whereas the latter was given I 
wandering. In the early literature these two are not opposed to each other; together they 
constitute the category of vedic sacrificer who is distinguished from the ordinary hous 
holder. 

In later literature their connection to the sacrifice is by and large lost sight of, an 
they are seen as subtypes of the general category of householder. An early taxonomy of 
holy householders that includes these two classes is found in the later addition to Baud- 
hayana's Dharmasutra (BDh 3.1) that I have called "Deutero-Baudhayana." 4 It li 
three: SaHna, Yayavara, and Cakracara. Even though Baudhayana does not state here 
explicitly that these are householders, it is clear both from the Black Yajurveda tradition 
to which he belongs and from their descriptions here and elsewhere in the text that th 
are indeed householders and not ascetics. 5 The Mahabharata, for example, says that 
Jaratkaru was born in the lineage of Yayavaras (yaya varakule: MBh 1.34.12) and calls 
his forefathers Yayavara seers ( 1 .41 . 1 6). 

These three types of householders, according to Baudhayana, employ nine means 
livelihood (BDh 3. 1 .7; 3.2. 1-17): 

1 . Sannivartinl: cultivating a small plot of land lent by its owner. 6 

2. KauddalT: plowing near a place of water and cultivating bulbs, roots, fruits, an 
vegetables. 

3. Dhruva: obtaining food by presenting oneself with a yoke in front of houses in 
village. 

4. SampraksalanT: living on what one obtains daily. 

5. Samuha: living on the grains one can sweep up from places where grain : 
grown. 7 

6. Palanl: also called Ahimsaka ("not hurting"), living on husked rice or seed ■ 
obtains from virtuous people. 



3. TS5.2.1.7;KS19.12: 14.10; MS 3.2.2: 16.14; ApS5.3.22. 

4. See section 3.2.1.2. For a detailed examination of this passage of Baudhayana and for a discus- 
sion of SalTnaand Yayavara, see Sprockhoff 1984, 20-29. Sprockhoff (1984, 21) is right in assuming 
that these two types are connected with the tradition of the Black Yajurveda. given that they are men- 
tioned primarily in the texts of that tradition. The two words also occur in BDh 2.12.1; 2.17.3; 
2.18.4. 

5. See Sprockhoff 1984, 22 (n. 61 for further bibliography) and Heesterman 1982. Varenne (in 
MNU II, 8 1-82) is off the mark when he identifies them with hermits or renouncers. 

6. The name is derived from the extent of the land: six nivarfanas. Each nivartana is approximately 
1 lOsq. yards. 

7. Although the text is not altogether clear, the meaning probably is that he sweeps up the grains 
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7. Siloffcha: living on what one obtains by gleaning. 

8. Kapota: living like a pigeon (kapota), picking up single grains with just two fin- 
gers. 

9. Siddheccha: obtaining cooked food from virtuous people when one becomes old 
or sick. The last method requires the householder to deposit the fires in himself 
and to behave like a renouncer (samnyasin). 

A tenth mode is also given according to which one subsists on the produce of the forest, 
just like a forest hermit. 

It is clear that Sallna, Yayavara, and Cakracara represent a classification not of all 
but of just three very special and holy types of householders. Thus the text (BDh 
3.1-.9-25) requires people to undergo a special initiatory rite before undertaking any of 
these modes of life. They leave their homes and live in a hut (kutTor matha) at the edge 
of the village. The statement that they may remain chaste or approach their wives during 
the proper season 9 implies that these holy householders were married and lived with 
their wives. The nine means of livelihood, moreover, do not form the basis of a taxon- 
omy in Baudhayana; any one of them may be followed by holy householders. Some of 
these means, as we shall see, become the basis for later classifications of the asramas. 

Manu also gives different means of subsistence for holy householders without pro- 
viding a taxonomy based on those means. He first lists six such means (MDh 4.4-6) 
which are given palpably artificial names: 

1. Rta ("truth"): gleaning. 

2. Amrta ("immortal" or "ambrosia"): what is given unasked. 

3. Mrta ("death"): begged food. 

4. Pramrta ("extreme death"): agriculture. 

5. Satyanrta ("truth and falsehood"): trade. 

6. Svavrtti ("dog's life"): servitude. 

Next, Manu (MDh 4.8) lists four types of householders according to the amount of food 
or grain they hoard: a Kusuladhanyaka possesses enough grain to fill a granary and a 
Kumbhldhanyaka enough to fill a jar; a Trihaihika has enough for three days and an 
Asvastanika lives from day to day without making any provisions for the morrow. Of 
these four, each following mode is considered superior to each that precedes. These four 
names may merely be descriptive; 10 I think, however, that they may in addition be 
proper names designating the people who follow these modes. Yajfiavalkya (YDh 
1.128) in addition to these four lists Siloncha, or gleaning. Manu's category of 
Vedasamnyasika, which we have already discussed (section 5.3.1), is probably also a 
type of holy householder. 

We have already seen that Apastamba (2.22.6-8; section 4. 1 . 1 ) recognized diver- 
gent modes of life falling under the broad rubric of forest hermit. Some, following the 
model of the original asrama system, become hermits immediately after completing 

8. Biihler's translation, following the commentator Govinda. gives the name as "Siddhoficha," but 
the critical edition of Hultzsch published subsequently shows that the name is in fact "Siddheccha." 

9. BDh 3.1.24: brahmacaryam rtau va gacchati. The "season" immediately follows her monthly 
period. 

10. This is how Biihler understands them when he translates the meanings of the terms. 
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their vedic studentship, remain celibate, and have neither a fire nor a house. Others 
become hermits later in life and live a retired life in a hut outside the village either alone 
or in the company of their wives and children. 

Deutero-Baudhayana (BDh 3.3.1-15), however, is the first to provide an explicit 
classification of forest hermits. He divides hermits into two broad classes: those who 
cook their food and those who do not. Each is divided into five further classes, some of 
which are further subdivided: 

A. Those who cook (pacamanaka) 

1 . Those who subsist on all kinds of wild produce (sarvaranyaka) 

a. Vegetarians (indravasikta) 

b. Non-vegetarians (retovasikta) 

2. Those who subsist on unhusked grain ( vaitusika) 

3. Those who subsist on bulbs and roots (kandamulabhaksa) 

4. Those who subsist on fruits (phalabhaksa) 

5. Those who subsist on potherbs (sakabhaksa) 

B. Those who do not cook (apacamanaka) 

1 . Those who do not use iron or stone implements (unmajjaka) 

2. Those who take food with their hands (pravrttasiri) 

4. Those who subsist on water (toyahara) 

5. Those who subsist on air( vayubhaksa) 

Deutero-Baudhayana concludes the list with the statement: "These are the ten obser- 
vances ordained for Vaikhanasas."" The use of the technical term dlksa, which means 
"initiation," for these modes of life indicates that a person was initiated into them 
through a religious ceremony. The noteworthy point in this classification, as in most 
classifications of holy people in ancient India that we encounter, is that it is based almost 
exclusively on food, on what and how the hermits eat. 12 

Manu (MDh 6.17-18) also gives various food practices that a hermit may follow, 
but it is unclear whether these are given as alternate ways in which a hermit may live or 
as practices that differentiate hermits into distinct types. These practices include (1) eat- 
ing cooked food, (2) eating food cooked by time, that is, ripe or mature fruits and the 
like, (3) using stones for grinding, (4) using the teeth to grind, (5) living from day to day 

1 1 . BDh 3.3.15: it) vaikhanasanam vihita dasa drksah . I think Biihler is reading too much into the 
term vaikhanasa when he translates it as "hermits who follow the rule of Vikhanas." Even though a 
relationship to the institutes of Vikhanas may be in the background, the term probably refers to hermits 
in general and not to a particular class of hermits as in later classifications (section 6. 1 .2). 

12. All these classes of hermits appear to be food gatherers, for cultivation or culturally mediated 
production of food is forbidden to them. See GDh 3.33; BDh 2.1 1.15; VaDh 9.3; MDh 6.16. The 
non-vegetarians among the first class of cooking hermits are'in fact scavengers, eating carrion left over 
by carnivores of the forest. Cultural mediation is further reduced in the non-cooking classes; some do 
not use implements, while others use only their hands or mouths to obtain food in imitation of animals. 
One must assume that the last two types, who are anorexic, aim at withering their bodies away until 
death finally overtakes them. For a more detailed discussion of ascetic food and its relationship to 
ascetic ideologies, see Olivelle 199 1 . 



without storing food, (6) storing food sufficient for a month, (7) storing food sufficient 
for six months, and (8) storing food sufficient for a year. ' 

We do not encounter any classification of renouncers in the early dharma literature. 
The older Samnyasa Upanisads use the term "Paramaharnsa," literally "highest swan or 
gander," with reference to an exalted type of renouncer (ArU 11; JU 69, 71). The 
Paramaharnsa Upanisad, as its name indicates, is devoted to an exposition of the state of 
a Paramaharnsa renouncer. The Arum Upanisadrefers to a "celibate KutTcara" {kutTcaro 
brahmacarf: ArU 6) and appears to distinguish him from a Paramaharnsa, although there 
is no indication that the author has a classification of renouncers in mind. Both 
Paramaharnsa and KutTcara, more commonly called KutTcaka, however, appear in later 
classifications of renouncers. 

With regard to vedic students, the only division we find in the early sources is that 
between temporary students who return home after completing their course of study and 
permanent students who live a celibate life in the house of their teachers until death. The 
latter, we saw, constituted the first asrama within the original system. These two types 
became the basis fori 



The earliest extant classification of the four asramas is found in the Asrama Upanisad 
(95-1 03) H and the Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra (1.3-9). Their classifications agree 
closely, often verbatim, with each other; it is likely that either the one is based on the 
other or both derive from a common source. Each of the four asramas is subjected to a 
-fourfold division, giving rise to 16 subclasses of asramas: 

A. Vedic Student 

1. Gayatra: after his vedic initiation studies the gayatrT verse for three nights, 
during which he abstains from salt. 

2. Brahma: lives as a student for 48 years, or for 1 2 years per Veda, or for as long 
as it takes to master the Veda. 

3. Prajapatya: is devoted to his wife, approaches her during the proper season, 
and avoids the wives of others. 15 

4. Brhan: ]b is a perpetual student who does not leave his teacher until death. 

B. Householder 

5. Varttavrtti: engages in agriculture, cattle rearing, and trade; offers sacrifices 
lasting a hundred years; and thus seeks the self. 

6. Sal/navrtti: offers sacrifices but does not officiate at them; studies but does not 
teach; gives but does not receive; offers sacrifices lasting a hundred years; and 
thus seeks the self. 

1 3. Similar divisions are found in YDh 3.47, 49; ViDh 94.1 1-12; 95. 13-14; MBh 12.236.8-14. 

14. For detailed explanatory notes on this text, see Sprockhoff 1976, 1 17-38, and my annotated 
translation: Olivelle 1992. 

15. Alternatively, according to the Asrama Upanisad, a Brahma is one who lives at his teacher's 
for 24 years, while a Prajapatya is a person who lives with his teacher for 48 years. 

16. The VaiDh calls him Naisthika ("perpetual student"), a term used to describe the Brhan in the 
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1. Yayavara: offers sacrifices and officiates at them; studies and teaches; gives 
and receives; offers sacrifices lasting a hundred years; and thus seeks the 
self. 

8. Ghorasamnyasika" performs rites with water that is drawn out and purified; 
lives on gleanings gathered each day; offers sacrifices lasting a hundred years; 
and thus seeks the self. 

C. Hermit 

9. Vaikhanasa: tends the sacred fires using plants and trees that grow on 
unplowed land outside the village; performs the five great sacrifices; and thus 
seeks the self. 

10. Audumbara: tends the sacred fires with figs, jujubes, wild rice, and millet 
fetched from the direction which he faces when he gets up in the morning; per- 
forms the five great sacrifices; and thus seeks the self. 

1 1. Valakhilya: has matted hair; wears rags, skin, or bark; throws away flowers 
and fruits on the full moon of Karttika 18 and follows the regular livelihood dur- 
ing the remaining eight months; tends the sacred fires; performs the five great 
sacrifices; and thus seeks the self. 

12. Phenapa: feigning insanity, eats withered leaves and rotten fruits; dwells here 
and there; tends the sacred fires; performs the five great sacrifices; and thus 
seeks the self. 

D. Renouncer 

13. Kut Icara: begs food from the houses of his sons, and thus seeks the self. 

14. Bahudaka: carries a triple staff, a water pot, a sling, a shoulder yoke, a water 
strainer, a bowl, shoes, and a seat; wears a topknot, a sacrificial string, a loin- 
cloth, and an ochre garment; begs food from virtuous Brahmin households; 
and thus seeks the self. 

15. Harnsa: carries a single staff; wears a sacrificial string but not a topknot; car- 
ries a sling and a water pot; spends only one night in a village and five nights in 
a town or a sacred bathing place; performs penances such as the one- and 
two-day fasts, the krcchra, and the lunar fast (section 8.1, nn. 8-9); and thus 
seeks the self. 

16. Paramahamsa: carries no staff; is shaven-headed; wears a loincloth and a 
patched garment; keeps his emblem and conduct concealed; although sane, 
acts like a madman; abandons the triple staff, the water pot, the sling, the 
shoulder yoke, the water strainer, the bowl, the shoes, the seat, the topknot, 
and the sacrificial string; lives in deserted houses and temples; is beyond right 
and wrong and even falsehood; endures everything; is the same toward every- 
one; regards a clod, a stone, and gold as the same; begs his food from any 
of the four classes that he happens to come across; and thus liberates 
himself." 

17. Called Ghoracarika in the VaiDh. 

1 8. October-November, the end of the four months of the rainy season. 

19. The Bhiksuka Upanisad (SUS, 233-36) gives only the classification of renouncers and its 
description differs somewhat from that of the Asrama. 
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According to the Vaikhanasa, 20 the Brahma student spends 12 or 20 years at his 
teacher's. Both texts are somewhat ambiguous with regard to the Prajapatya student. 
The Asrama Upanisad itself, as we saw, gives an alternate meaning based on the number 
of years spent at the teacher's. The Vaikhanasa states that, on the one hand, such a stu- 
dent takes a wife after he has concluded the period of studentship with the ceremonial 
bath and, on the other, he is devoted to brahmacarya, which in all likelihood means here 
"celibacy" rather than "studentship." It goes on to state: "The seers declare that one 
should not live in the Prajapatya state beyond three years." From this I would venture to 
conclude that according to the Vaikhanasa a Prajapatya student is a married man who 
remains celibate while he lives with his wife; this explains why he is required to put a 
time limit to this practice. The Asrama Upanisad, on the other hand, sees him as a nor- 
mal householder who engages in sexual intercourse solely during his wife's fertile 
period immediately following her menses. The assumption here is that he does so not for 
pleasure but for duty, and thus can be recognized as a celibate, an assumption common 
in later literature. 

The Vaikhanasa makes a generic classification of hermits into those who live with 
their wives (sapatnika) and those who do not (apatnika), in keeping with the general pre- 
scription that a person who becomes a hermit may either leave his wife with his son or 
take her with him into the forest. 21 The four subclasses of hermits with wives correspond 
to the general classification of hermits given in the Asrama Upanisad. They are: Audum- 
bara, Vairinca, Valakhilya, and Phenapa. Although the descriptions in the two texts dif- 
fer somewhat, broadly Audumbara and Vairinca of the Vaikhanasa parallel Vaikhanasa 
and Audumbara of the Asrama Upanisad, respectively. With regard to hermits without 
wives, the Vaikhanasa( 1.8) states: 

There are numerous types of hermits without wives. It is stated that they observe 
diverse practices: those who eat at specific times; those who go about with upraised 
staffs; those who use stones for grinding; those who use strong arrow-heads; those 
who use their teeth as a mortar; those who live by gleaning; those who live on what 
they happen to see; 23 those who live like pigeons; those who live like deer; those who 
receive (food) in their hands; those who live on stony fruits; those who live on 
sun-dried (fruits); those who live on wood-apples; those who live on flowers; those 
who live on pale [i.e., non-green] leaves; those who skip meal times — those who eat 
once a day and those who eat every other day; those who lie on thorns; those who sit 
in the Vira posture; 24 those who lie between five fires; those who inhale smoke; those 

20. VaiDh 1 .3-9. The classification of householders is referred to also in the VaiG 4.2. 

21. See ApDh 2.22.8-9; MDh 6.3; YDh 3.45; ViDh 94.3. 

22. The term udagraphalinah is obscure. Caland admits its obscurity and translates: "those who live 
upon elevated fruits." The commentary cited by Caland is of little help and Caland's translation makes no 
sense. I take phalin to refer to some type of iron tool rather than to fruits, especially because this phrase is 
preceded and followed by others referring to ways in which hermits cut or grind their food. 

23. The reading is obscure and possibly corrupt. Caland, calling "the reading and translation 
equally uncertain," translates: "those who live by pressing together," relying on the reading 
samdamsanavrttikah. Given the context, I feel the reference may be to how the hermit gathers his food. 
The samdarsana may refer to the rule recorded elsewhere that some hermits gather food only from the 
direction they happen to face when they get up in the morning. 

24. Sitting on one's haunches with the legs beneath crossed over each other. 
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who lie on stones; those who plunge into water; 25 those who live in jars filled with 
water; those who remain silent; those who hang with their heads down; those who 
gaze at the sun; those who keep their hands raised; those who stand on one foot. 

In the Sanskrit each practice is referred to by a single compound word. It is unclear 
however, whether these terms represent a taxonomy or merely refer to diverse vows that 
hermits without wives keep. 

Both documents give the identical fourfold classification of renouncers, a classifica- 
tion that will remain the standard throughout later history, even though the descriptions 
of each category vary somewhat from source to source. The sources generally agree that 
the KutTcara, or KutTcaka as he is more commonly known, lives a sedentary life in a hut 
and receives his food from his relatives. The Vaikhanasa, however, appears to place him 
outside society and in the forest, for he is expected to beg his food from forest her- 
mitages. 

The Mahabharata does not give a formal classification of the asramas. In one 
extended discussion (MBh 12.234-36), however, the text gives a fourfold classification 
of just householders and hermits. It divides householders into Kusuladhanya, Kumbhl- 
dhanya, Asvastana, and KapotT (MBh 12.235.2-3). The first three are also found in 
Manu (MDh 4.8) in the passage we discussed in section 6.1.1. The last is a category we 
have encountered under hermit and refers to those who live on gleanings in imitation of 
pigeons. The four classes of hermits are divided according to their food storage: those 
who store food sufficient for one month, or for one year, or for 12 years, or those who 
live from day to day. 26 Immediately after these four classes, however, the text goes on to 
enumerate numerous penances and vows, such as using the teeth as a mortar, that appear 
as classifications in other texts, confirming the doubt I expressed earlier regarding the 
nature of many of these taxonomies. 

The Purana literature by and large ignores the classification of a$~ramas. Two excep- 
tions are the Kurma Purana (1 .2.74-84) and the Garuda Purana (1 .49.6-19). They con- 
tain a nearly identical passage presenting a twofold division of the asramas. The two 
classes of students are the temporary {upakurvana) and the permanent (naisthika). 
Householders are divided into sadhaka ("efficient") and udasina ("indifferent"). The 
former are busy looking after the affairs of their families, whereas the latter leave their 
wives and wealth after paying the three debts and live alone intent on liberation. The two 
types of hermits are called tapasa ("one engaged in mortifications") and samnyasika. 
The former perform austerities, worship gods, and study, whereas the latter are given to 
meditation. Finally, there are two classes of mendicants: paramesthika and yogin. The 
former practice yoga, control their senses, and seek knowledge, whereas the latter 
always find delight and satisfaction in themselves and possess true insight. The 

25. The preceding two phrases are left out in Caland's translation, no doubt through an oversight. 
The latter may refer to the practice of some ascetics remaining for long periods of time in water: cf. 
MBh 13.50.3-19; 13.57.18; Asvaghosa, Buddhacarita, 7.17. 

26. MBh 12.236.8-9. The last, sadhyahpraksalaka, literally means "those who clean their bowl 
immediately after their meal." The implication is that they do not keep any food for the morrow. 

27. The Garuda reads samnyasl We saw earlier that the term is used by Manu with reference to a 
holy householder (section 5.3.1). 
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paramesthikas are further divided into Jnanasamnyasin, Vedasarnnyasin, and Kar- 
masamnyasin, while the Yogins are divided into Bhautika, Samkhya, and Atyasramin. 28 
In the medieval legal literature also we find citations of earlier Smrtis presenting 
twofold divisions of the asramas. Maskarin, commenting on the GDh 3.2, cites a prose 
passage ascribed to Usanas: 

There are two types of students: temporary and permanent; two types of hermits: 
with wives and without wives; two types of renouncers: Bhiksusamnyasin and 
Vedasarnnyasin. There are numerous types of householders, classified as Sallna, 
Yayavara, and so forth. 29 

There are two noteworthy points in this classification. First, as in the Vaiktianasa, hermits 
are here broadly classified in terms of their relation to their wives. Second, the text makes 
no attempt to classify householders, recognizing the large variety in their modes of life. 

Yadava cites four verses ascribed to Saunaka that present a twofold division identi- 
cal to that of Usanas. After listing the divisions, this passage goes on to ascribe the 
twofold classification to Manu: "Manu has proclaimed only this twofold division of 
people belonging to the asramas." 30 Saunaka describes a Bhiksusamnyasin as a wise 
man who is detached from all the pleasures of this life and the next and who becomes a 
renouncer after performing the Vaisvanarl oblation at which he gives all his possessions 
as the sacrificial fee. Yadava identifies the Vedasarnnyasin of Saunaka with Manu's 
Vedasamnyasika, who, as we have seen, is a special type of householder (section 5.3.1), 
and goes on to say that some consider the dharma of the Vedasamnyasika to be identical 
with that of the KutTcaka. The holy householder of Manu is thus transformed into the 
lowest category of renouncer. This is an example of the broader tendency within 
Brahmanical theology to collapse all forms of holy living, whether they be connected 
with householders or hermits, into the general category of renunciation or samnyasa. 

After giving the twofold classification of all the asramas, Yadava records the four- 
fold classification of renouncers into KutTcaka, Bahudaka, Harnsa, and Paramahamsa. 
He goes on to state, however, that some reject this division, because it is based only on 
the PaHcaratra 3 ' and Samkhya treatises and not on the Veda, a clear indication of contin- 

28. The Garuda calls the last two ksatra and antyasramin. The texts provide no description of the 
three classes of Paramesthika, although literally the terms mean "one who renounces on account of 
knowledge," "one who renounces the Veda (or 'in accordance with the Veda')" and "one who 
renounces rites or works." We shall encounter some of these categories later in classifications of 
renouncers. The Bhautika is said to be engaged in "initial meditation" (prathama bhavana), the 
Sarnkhyas in the meditation on the imperishable (aksarabhavana), and the Atyasramins in the meditation 
on the Supreme Lord (paramesvari bhavana). The last category, which literally means "one beyond the 
asramas" (or "one in the final asrama" if we read Antyasramin), we will discuss in section 8 .2. 

29. NTlakantha in his Samskaramayukha (pp. 62. 131-33) also gives twofold classifications of stu- 
dents (temporary and permanent) and householders (Sallna and Yayavara). He does not classify her- 
mits, but gives the traditional fourfold classification of renouncers. 

30. Yadavaprakasa, Yatidharmasamuccaya, Ch. 5 (p. 20): dvidhaivasraminam bhedas caturnam 
manurabravit// 

31. Even though Yadava mentions that the fourfold division of each asrama is given in Paflcaratra 
texts, I have been able to locate such a passage only in the Sanatkumara Samhita (5.5-42). Later the 
Sanatkumara (5.1 18-25) classifies people into four classes irrespective of the asrama to which they 
may belong. 
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uing debate regarding the validity both of these subclassifications and, as we shall - 
below (section 8.5), of the asrama system itself. 

6. 1.3 Hermeneutics and the Classification of Renounce™ 

In most Hindu sects the renouncer was considered the paradigmatic holy man. These 
sects were for the most part founded and led by renouncers. The highest levels of holi- 
ness within each sect were thus related to the renunciatory mode of life. It should come 
as no surprise then, that of all the classifications of asramas it is those relating to renunci- 
ation that command the attention of medieval theologians and perform significant func- 
tions within the theologies of holiness in medieval sects. 

These classifications are not mere taxonomies; they perform two hermeneutical 
functions. On the one hand, they reflect the sectarian theologies of holiness which pro- 
vide the criteria for classification. The hierarchy of renouncers established by the vari- 
ous classificatory schemes points out the path toward holiness and the distinct steps it 
involves. On the other hand, they provide frameworks for interpreting the theologies of 
other sects; it is a common hermeneutical strategy in India to assign lower positions 
within one's own scale to the highest level of holiness posited by other sects, thus elimi- 
nating their threat by this stifling theological embrace. 

An early example of the first is found in the Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra. In its formal 
classification of the four asramas, it first presents the common fourfold classification of 
mendicants (bhiksu) that I have given above. Later in the same passage (VDh 1.10-11), 
however, it divides yogins into three classes — Saraiiga, Ekarsya, and Visaraga — subdi- 
vides the first into four and the second into five, and states that the Visaragas are num- 
berless. The author does not state explicitly that there is a difference between a bhiksu 
and a yogin or what that difference might be. Under the rubric of yog in, however, the 
Vaikhanasa appears to be giving a classification of ascetics in terms of the theology of 
its own tradition or sect.' This is clearly evident in its denunciation of the Visaragas, 
whose path it advises its readers not to follow. 32 

The several classifications given in the Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad also appear to 
be based on its Advaita theological position according to which the highest type of holi- 
ness (and therefore the highest form of renunciation) results in the total withdrawal from 
activity and the complete freedom from rules. Thus it presents the hierarchy of renuncia- 
tion as a gradual withdrawal from activities and rules, culminating in the antinomian 
state of the highest renouncer. The Naradaparivrajaka ( 1 74-75) gives a sixfold classifi- 
cation, adding the TurTyatTta and the Avadhuta to the traditional four: 

A Turlyafita uses his mouth in the manner of a cow. He eats fruits, and, if he eats 
cooked food, he obtains it from three houses. He is left with 
is naked, and the activity of his body is like that of a corpse. 

32. A theological criterion is also used in the classification of the asramas of the Sanatkumara 
Samhita referred to in the previous note. 

33. A renouncer who follows this practice does not use his hands to accept food. The donor throws 
the food on the ground and the renouncer picks it up with his mouth in imitation of a cow. One who fol- 
lows this practice is also referred to as udarapatrin ("one who uses his stomach as a begging bowl"), 
and is distinguished from the panipatrin ("one who uses his hands as a begging bowl"); both give up the 
use of a begging bowl to collect alms food. 



An Avadhuta, however, is subject to no restrictions. He is given to obtaining food in 
the manner of a python, 34 receiving it from all classes except outcastes and the infa- 
mous. He is devoted to meditating deeply on his own true nature. 

The Avadhuta in this classification represents the highest renouncer. He is often viewed 
as possessing the knowledge that liberates a man while he is still alive (jfvanmukta). 
Such a man is beyond any rule of ritual or morality; no restriction can be imposed on 
him. Other texts, such as the Tunyatitavadhuta Upanisad (241-45) and the 
Brhadavadhuta Upanisad (303-10), make a single category of the Turiyatlta and the 
Avadhuta, placing it above that of the Paramahamsa, who represents the highest class in 
the traditional fourfold classification. Basically such a man gives up everything nor- 
mally considered distinctive of a renouncer, such as begging bowl, staff, ochre garment, 
and shaving. The Paramahamsa Upanisad (45-55), on the contrary, presents the 
Paramahamsa as the highest class but divides it into two. The highest Paramahamsa is 
described in terms closely resembling the Avadhuta. 

The theological basis is even more evident in another classification given by the 
Naradaparivrajaka (17 1—73). The author shows how renunciation, which is essentially 
one, came to be divided into four on the basis of the factors that motivate a person to 
renounce. Thus a person may renounce because he is detached from the world, because 
he knows the transient nature of the world, because he has attained knowledge and 
detachment, or because he has completed the duties of the first three asramas and now 
wishes to enter the fourth. These motives are thus the basis for this fourfold division of 
renunciation. 

The most comprehensive statement of this theological basis from an Advaita stand- 
point is made by Vidyaranya in the introduction to his JTvanmuktiviveka: 

Detachment is the reason for renunciation, according to the vedic statement: "One 
should wander forth on the very day that one becomes detached" [JU 64]. Its 35 divi- 
sion, however, is given in the Puranas. Detachment is said to be twofold: intense and 
very intense. When there is intense detachment, a yogin should renounce into the 
Kutlcaka state or, if he is able, into the Bahudaka. When there is very intense detach- 
ment, one should renounce into the Hamsa or, if one desires liberation, into the 
Paramahamsa state, which is the means of direct knowledge. 

"To heck with samsiral" Such fleeting resolve at the loss of one's sons, wife, wealth, 
and the like constitutes the feeble level of detachment. "May I not have sons, wife, 
and the like in this life!" Such a firm resolve constitutes the intense level of detach- 
ment. "May I not obtain any world subject to rebirth!" Such is its very intense level. 

At the feeble level there is no room for any type of renunciation. At the intense level 
there are two types of renunciation, the Kutlcaka and the Bahudaka, depending on 
whether one is or is not able to undertake pilgrimages and other such activities; both 
these carry triple staffs. At the very intense level there are two types distinguished in 
terms of Brahma's world and liberation. A Hamsa acquires the knowledge of the 

34. Such a renouncer does not actively seek food. He remains in one place and waits for someone to 
give him food without being asked, just as a python does not hunt but waits for its prey (food) to come 
to it. 

35. In the Sanskrit text also the referent of the pronoun "its" (tadbhedah) is unclear. It may refer to 
either renunciation or detachment. In what follows the division of the former is related to and dependent 
on the division of the latter. 
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truth in that world, whereas a Paramahamsa does so in this world. . . . There are said 
to be two types of Paramaharnsas: one who seeks after knowledge and one who pos- 
5 knowledge. 



Vidyaranya here makes two significant theological statements regarding renunciatic 
First, he grounds renunciation solidly on the internal disposition of the renouncer: the 
only legitimate motive for renunciation is detachment. The levels of detachment, fur- 
thermore, determine the classes of renouncers. A very mild type of detachment may be 
occasioned by a variety of circumstances and does not entitle one to renounce. The two 
classes of renouncers at the intense level of detachment are distinguished by their rela- 
tive physical strength, because Bahudakas are expected to visit places of pilgrimage. 
Second, Vidyaranya bases the classification of the higher types of renouncers on their 
objectives. Hamsas aspire to attain the highest heaven, the world of Brahma, whereas 
Paramaharnsas seek liberation in this very life. Paramaharnsas themselves are divided 
on the basis of their relationship to the liberating knowledge. As he elaborates later on, 
the seeker after knowledge is still bound by rules and restrictions of his state, whereas 
the enlightened Paramahamsa is subject to neither injunctions nor prohibitions. This is 
the Advaita stand with regard to the jivanmukta, the man liberated while still on earth, 
who is also the highest type of renouncer. 

The second hermeneutical function of the classification of renouncers, namely the 
interpretation of sectarian theologies, is evident both in the very classifications and 
especially in polemical contexts. Thus, in the classification of the Vaisnava text, 
Sanatkumara Samhita (5.34-38), Hamsa and Paramahamsa are the first two, and infe- 
rior, classes. These are described according to the Advaita model: both carry single 
staffs, and the Paramahamsa discards the topknot and the sacrificial string. Above them, 
however, stand the Bhagavan and the Prabhu. They are clearly Vaisnava ascetics carry- 
ing triple staffs and other Vaisnava insignia. Thus the triple-staffed Vaisnava ascetics 
are presented as hierarchically superior to the single-staffed Hamsas and Para- 
maharnsas. Although the text does not explicitly say so, no one in the medieval theologi- 
cal milieu could have failed to detect the last two as the highest types of renouncers 
according to the Advaita tradition. 

Within the Advaita tradition the triple-staffed ascetics are KutTcakas and 
Bahudakas, the two lower classes, whereas the highest types of ascetics carry either sin- 
gle staffs or no staff at all. 36 Here the Vaisnava ascetic practice of carrying triple staffs is 
relegated to lower levels of asceticism. 

renouncers. All sides to the Hindu theological debates on renunciation subscribe to the 
authority of an identical body of sacred texts, the Vedas and the Smrtis. This body, how- 
ever, was only vaguely demarcated and many new Smrtis, both puranic and dhar- 
masastric, continued to be composed often under the influence of sectarian practice and 
ideology. Vedic and especially smrti passages, therefore, could be cited in support of 
sundry and mutually contradictory positions. Such is the scriptural context of the 

I of exegesis. To illustrate this point I 



36. On the controversy between the Advaita and the Sri -Vaisnava traditions concerning the 
emblems of a renouncer, see Olivelle 1986-87. 



will use the example of the controversy regarding the staff, topknot, and sacrificial 
string between the Advaita and SrI-Vaisnava traditions, a controversy that I have dealt 
with more fully elsewhere (Olivelle 1986, 57-76). 

There are numerous scriptural passages cited by the Vaisnavas that prescribe the 
carrying of a triple staff — that is, three bamboos tied together — by renouncers. Other 
texts similarly enjoin the wearing of a topknot and a sacrificial string. Such passages, of 
course, contradict the Advaita practice. Advaitins, in turn, cite passages that prescribe a 
single staff and the abandonment of the topknot and sacrificial string. The Advaita strat- 
egy is simple and uses the hermeneutical principle of vyavastha, or restricted option. 
When two scriptural passages are in conflict, we have already seen, there arises an 
option. But as we have also seen (section 5.2), Brahmanical theology attempted when- 
ever possible to eliminate options by interpreting the conflicting injunctions as referring 
to different situations or people. Thus the Advaita theologians interpret the passages 
cited by the Vaisnavas as referring to KutTcakas and/or Bahudakas, the two lower 
classes in their classification of renouncers. Anandanubhava in his Nyayaratnadipavali 
enunciates this principle clearly: 

The prescription of a triple staff, just like the rule regarding the offering before 
sunrise, 3 does not contradict the rule about a single staff, because the authority of 
both is maintained by restricting them to specific classes of people with different 
qualifications. (In Olivelle 1986, 109) 

Thus any text proposing anything contrary to the Advaita position about Paramahamsas 
can be dismissed as referring to lower classes of renouncers. In the hands of medieval 



We have already seen that the classical asrama system is rarely encountered in its pure 
form; the early sources provide a variety of alternatives and modifications. Here I 
explore in greater detail two major modifications and the historical circumstances and 
theological reasonings that underlie them. 

6.2. 1 Skipping the Third Asrama 




Even though in the classical system the aframas appear to be modeled after and in many 
ways resemble the Brahmanical rites of passage, there remained important differences, 
especially in the case of the ascetic institutions comprehended by the last two asramas. 
People continued to become ascetics not just because their advancing age called for it 
but also because of personal decisions based on a variety of factors; many indeed chose 




renouncers was not a 




6.2 Modifications of the Classical System 




37. This is a maxim used in Mimamsa. An injunction to perform the morning oblation before sun- 
rise does not invalidate other injunctions requiring the offering to be made after the sun has risen. Cf. 
MKII.p. 1117;MDh2.15. 
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to become ascetics not only in old age but also at other times in their life. That there were 
personal reasons for and an element of choice in adopting at least some of the asramas 
sets the asrama system apart from the normal sequence of life-cycle rituals. 

This point is nicely illustrated in an episode recorded in the Mahabharata (1.1 10). 
While out hunting in a forest, King Pandu shot a buck and a doe as they were mating. 
The buck happened to be a hermit of great power called Kimdama, who cursed Pandu to 
die in a similar manner during sexual intercourse. Pandu, overcome by grief, decides to 
become a renouncer. His wives, KuntT and Madrl, plead with him not to become a 
renouncer but to resort to another asrama into which they can accompany him, and he 
follows their advice. There are two significant points in this story. First, Pandu's deci- 
sion was based not on any preestablished pattern but on an incident in his life that 
changed his outlook. Second, taking everything into consideration he chose one asrama 
(probably that of a hermit, even though this is not directly stated) over another. 

The first significant modification of the system we detect in the classical sources, in 
fact, concerns the last two asramas. We have already noted the anomaly of having two 
asramas, the hermit and the renouncer, for old age. The question was: is it necessary to 
go through them both sequentially? The answer increasingly was negative: we have 
seen that Yajfiavalkya (YDh 3.56) explicitly permits a person to renounce "either from 
the forest [third asrama] or from home [second asrama]." A passage ascribed to 
Sarikha-Likhita states explicitly: "Renunciation is permitted for a tranquil person of 
advanced age even prior to becoming a forest hermit. " 3S 

Vijfianesvara, the great medieval commentator of Yajfiavalkya, remarks that the 
provision permitting renunciation directly from the householder's asrama shows that 
the samuccaya view, that is the classical system ideally conceived requiring a person to 
pass through all four asramas sequentially, is optional. Madhava in his commentary on 
Parasara (PaM I, 530) calls this modified system asramatrayasamuccaya ("the 
three-as'rama aggregate") and the pristine classical system asramacatustayasamuccaya 
("the four-asrama aggregate"). Significantly, however, the optional asrama is not the 
last, that is renunciation, but the third. Indeed, the debate is whether one can renounce 

There are two possible reasons for this modification to the classical system making 
the third aframa optional — one historical, and the other theological. It appears that by 
the first few centuries of the common era the institution of forest hermits had become 
obsolete, its memory preserved only in legend, poetry, and drama. The works on dharma 
continued to devote a section to the duties of forest hermits right up to medieval times. 
That, however, is no evidence for the continued existence of the institution on the 
ground; these dharma works were exegetical treatises intent more on preserving and 
explaining the ancient rules than on merely presenting matters "relevant" to people of 
the time. The reasons for its obsolescence are unclear, but the increasing prominence of 
the renouncer as the ideal holy man may have played a role. Further, as we have seen 
(section 6. 1 .2), renunciation itself became further subdivided, providing an umbrella for 

38. See Aparadityaon YDh 3.56-57, p. 947; Kulluka on MDh 6.33. 

39. YMta 3.56, p. 442: anena ca purvoktas caturasramasamuccayapaksah paksika iti clyotayati. 



absorbing into itself other institutions of holiness. In time, as we shall see in section 8.4, 
the third asrama came to be viewed not just as obsolete but as something that people 
should avoid during the current Kali age (kalivarjya). Even though some people may 
have occasionally become hermits, it is safe, I believe, to assume that the institution as 
such was no longer a live option for people wishing to lead religious lives. The modifi- 
cation to the classical asrama system under review appears to be a recognition Of this 
fact. 

The theological reason permitting this modification concerns the age-old contro- 
versy between the competing values of celibacy and of procreation and ritual activity. 
We have already seen how Manu uses the doctrine of three debts to support the classical 
asrama system. All later writers on dharma follow Manu's lead. The main concern of 
these Brahmanical theologians was not to ensure that everyone followed the asrama sys- 
tem but to support the traditional Brahmanical dharma centered on the duties of a house- 
holder. Their paramount concern was that all males get married, procreate sons to con- 
tinue their line, and participate in the ritual religion. 

Several episodes found in the Mahabharata illustrate this concern. One day the sage 
Agastya finds his forefathers hanging upside down in a cave and discovers that they 
have been reduced to that miserable condition because of his decision to turn celibate 
without leaving any progeny to continue his line and to provide his forefathers with rit- 
ual offerings (MBh 3.94.1 1-15). A similar story is told even more graphically in the 
case of the ascetic Jaratkaru. As he was wandering the earth devoted to a life of 
celibacy and asceticism, he too encounters his ancestors in a cave hanging face down 
from a single strand of grass that was being gnawed by a rat. His ancestors tell him that 
they have been reduced to that miserable state because of Jaratkaru 's decision to become 
a celibate ascetic without first begetting a son. Jaratkaru is the single strand of grass on 
which they hang; time is slowly but surely eating at that strand. When Jaratkaru dies 
childless all his ancestors will fall. 

In another episode (MBh 9.49) Asita Devala is depicted as a sage who was following 
the dharma of a householder. He encounters the wandering mendicant JaigTsavya, who 
convinces him of the superiority of renunciation over the household life. Asita decides 
to becomes a renouncer and Jaigisavya performs the necessary rites. At this point the 
forefathers of Asita as well as other beings begin to cry, saying: "Who will feed us 
now?" Asita's decision disrupts the ritual foodcycle that unites all beings, but especially 
the past and future generations of human beings. At the center of this foodcycle stands 
the householder, the sole producer of food, who feeds the gods with sacrifices, forefa- 
thers with oblations, and humans with hospitality. 

That a man must marry and beget a son before renouncing appears to have been the 
theological bottom line for conservative Brahmins. It is illustrated in a story told in a 
Digambara Jain work called Dharmaparlksa by Amitagati. 4 ' Once an ascetic by the 

40. MBh 1.41^12. One encounters similar exhortations to beget sons and to pay one's debts fre- 
quently in the Mahabharata: 1.1 11.1 1-15; 1.220.9-14; 12.10.22; 12.11.19; 12.25.6; 12.28.54-55; 
1 2.226. 1-7; 1 2.28 1 .9-1 1 ; 1 2.3 1 3. 14-1 9. See also O'Flaherty 1 973, 68-76. 

4 1 . Cited by Bandarkar 1 933, 301-3. According to Bhandarkar, the Dharmaparfksa was written in 
1 023-24 C.E. 
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name of Mandapakausika sat down to dinner with other ascetics. These immediately got 
up and left, afraid to touch him as if he were an outcaste. Mandapakausika asked thei 
why they reacted to him as at the sight of a dog. They told him that he had become 
ascetic immediately after his vedic studentship, without marrying and seeing the face of 
a son. A man without a son, they tell him, does not go to heaven, and his austerities are 
unfruitful. 

The centrality of procreation in discussions of the isramas is demonstrated by the 
works of the great poet Kalidasa (circa 4C0 c.E.), who presents the classical asrama sys- 
tem frequently in his writings. He refers to a student's life as "the first asrama" 42 and 
speaks of King Dusyanta as living "in the asrama given to every pleasure," that is, as a 
householder. 41 In the Vikramorvaslya (5.12-13) Pururavas tells his son Ayus that, since 
he, Ayus, has completed the first asrama, it is time for him to proceed to the second. An 
explicit formulation of the classical system is found in the Raghuvamsa (1.8). Kalidasa 
describes the royal line of the Raghus as people "who studied the Vedas in their child- 
hood, indulged in pleasures during their youth, lived as sages in their old age, and in the 
end gave up their life while practising yoga. " Raghu consecrates his son Aja as king an 
goes to "the last asrama" (8.14). 

It is clear, however, that Kalidasa's major concern is with the duty to have children. 
Dilipa's lament at not having a son reflects this concern: his forefathers will be denied 
food and water after he is gone. The debt to the forefathers is difficult to fulfil 
(Raghuvamsa, 1 .66-7 1 ). At the birth of a son one is freed from this debt (3.20). 44 

Buddhist literature also indicates that "being without debt" was a condition for 
becoming a monk. The Buddha himself is called "debtless." 45 One of the questions 
to the candidate for ordination is "Are you without debt?" 46 A man with debts should • 
be allowed to become a monk (Vin I, 76). Monks and nuns are frequently said to 
"debtless." 47 It is clear the debts referred to in Buddhist literature are for the most part 
secular debts. 48 One can understand the concern of the Buddhists; they did not want their 
monasteries to become havens for people trying to dodge debt collectors. It is, neverthe- 
less, interesting that both the Buddhists and the Brahmanical theologians insist that peo- 

42. Prathamasrama and purvasrama in Kalidasa, Kumarasambhava, 5.30, 50. 

43. asrame sarvabhoge in Kalidasa, AbhijRanasakuntala, 2.14. 

44. Elsewhere, Kalidasa says that a son frees a man from his debt to the fathers (Raghuvamsa, 
10.2) and that Dasaratha became debtless after paying the debts to seers, gods, and forefathers through 
study, sacrifice, and offspring (8.30). 

45. anana: Vin 1,6; DN 11,39; MNI, 169; SN I, 137,233. The Buddha himself, of course, is said to 
have married and fathered a son before his renunciation. Within the Jaina tradition also there is the 
story of Nemi, the twenty-second Tlrthamkara, who wanted to renounce without getting married. 
Krisna, Nemi's cousin, reminds him "that all previous world Saviors had married and raised families 
before abandoning worldly affairs to follow the quest of religion. He should therefore marry and please 
his father." Brown 1970, 46. I have already cited a similar story regarding the Buddha recorded by 
Asvaghosa (section 4.2.3). 

46. Vin 1, 93; II, 271 . The Bodhisattva sends his charioteer back, saying that a man must first pay 
his debts before becoming an ascetic (Jat 6, 18). See also SuN 120, 246; MN 1,463; Jat VI, 193. 

47. MN H, 1 05; Theragatha, 1 38, 789, 882; Thengatha, 2, 1 1 0. 364. 

48. There are, however, instances where the concept of debt is extended to other obligations even 
in Buddhist literature. For example, supporting old parents is said to be the payment of a debt, whereas 
supporting young children is likened to giving them a loan (Jat IV. 280). 
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pie pay their debts before becoming ascetics. We can see here the theological strategy of 
the Brahmins when they defined their central obligations as debts. These debts, no less 
than the secular debts, must be paid before one is permitted to renounce family and 
society. 

The primary concern of Brahmanical theology, therefore, was not that one should 
faithfully follow the sequence of asramas but that the obligations of the ritual religion be 
fulfilled before a person commits himself to a celibate life. A householder who has paid 
his three debts by studying the Vedas, begetting offspring, and performing sacrifices, is 
thus permitted to become a renouncer immediately. Whether or not a person becomes a 
hermit prior to renunciation is not an issue about which these theologians show great 
concern. 

6.2.2 Renunciation as an Exception to the Classical System 

The other significant modification to the classical asrama system concerned specifically 
the fourth asrama and in all probability originated among those who were favorably dis- 
posed toward renunciation. They saw the decision to renounce as dependent not merely 
on external circumstances, such as old age or the payment of the three debts, but on 
internal dispositions and aspirations. We have seen that Manu uses the term moksa 
("liberation") as a synonym of renunciation and that it is often referred to as 
moksasrama. The goal of renunciation was regarded as liberation. 

The personal aspiration for immediate liberation is preceded by a mental disposition 
and attitude toward samsara — that is, the physical and social world one lives in — a dis- 
position that is referred to as vairagya. This term occurs frequently in ascetic literature 
and has a range of meanings. It refers primarily to indifference to, detachment from, and 
even disgust and loathing toward everything that constitutes samsara, including the 
most valued objects such as family and heaven. As we saw in the passage from 
Vidyaranya's Jtvanmuktiviveka (section 6.1.3), the presence of vairagya or detachment 
is considered an indispensable condition for renunciation. A couple of verses cited in a 
medieval work put it as follows: 

Only when indifference ( vaitrsnya) toward all things has arisen in their minds, do 
they seek renunciation. Otherwise a man shall become an outcaste. 

Let a wise man renounce when he is detached {virakta) but live at home so long as he 
is attached (saraga). For the vile Brahmin who renounces while he is attached will go 
to hell. (NpU 138) 

The classical asrama system places no obstacle to this conception of the necessary 
precondition for renunciation so long as the detached person aspiring to renunciation 
and ultimately to liberation is a householder who has paid his triple debt. What happens, 
however, if a person becomes detached from worldly things before he has paid his debts 
or even before he has got married? As we have seen in the telling episode of the father 
and the son (section 5.3.5, n. 58), the answer from the supporters of renunciation is that 
such a person not only can, but indeed must, renounce without regard to those external 
circumstances. 

In our earlier discussion of the time of renunciation (section 4.2.1) we saw that sev- 
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eral Samnyasa Upanisads explicitly permit people of all ages and states of life to 
renounce. The Aruni Upanisad (5), for example, referring to the abandonment of the 
sacrificial string that accompanies renunciation, states: "A householder or a vedic stu- 
dent or a forest hermit should discard his sacrificial string on the ground or in water." 
Later the same Upanisad ( ArU 9) permits a person to renounce even before his vedic ini- 
tiation. Although this document makes no explicit reference to the asramas, neverthe- 
less such provisions directly contravene both the asrama sequence and the obligation to 
pay the triple debt which are at the heart of the classical system. 

The locus classicus of the provision that makes renunciation based on vairagya an 
exception to the classical system, however, is found in the Jabala Upanisad (64) that I 
have already discussed (section 4.2. 1 ). After first presenting the sequence of stages 
identical to the one found in the classical system, even though it does not use the term 
asrama, the Jabala gives what appears to be an exception to this general rule in the case 



va 



Or rather, he may renounce directly from vedic studentship, or from home, or from 
the forest. Let him even renounce on the very day that he becomes detached, regard- 
less of whether he has taken the vow or not, whether he has graduated or not, and 

1 fire or is without a fire. 




e, the presence of vairagya renders null all other obliga- 
tions and eliminates all other preconditions for renunciation. Vairagya alone is not only 
the necessary but also a sufficient condition for renunciation. 

The same point is made in dharma texts cited by medieval authors. One passage is 
found both in the Nrsimha Purana and the Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad: "If his tongue, 
sexual organ, stomach, and hands are all under control, a Brahmin may renounce while 
he is still a student and unmarried." 50 Another frequently quoted verse states: "Seeing 
that samsara is truly without, substance," people are imbued with intense detachment 
(vairagya) and, desirous of seeing the true substance, renounce while they are still 

The rule of the Jabala Upanisad that permits a person to renounce at any time in his 
life is given the technical term vikalpa by medieval theologians. Vikalpa, as we have 
seen (sections 3.1.1 and 5.2), refers to a choice between two or more courses of action, 
either resulting from a conflict between injunctions or permitted explicitly by a rule." 

49. Sarnkara cites this Jabala passage in asserting that celibate states are open to people who have nei- 
ther become householders nor paid their debts: see his commentaries on VeS 3.4. 17 and BhG 2.54, 72. 

50. Nrsimha Purana 58.37; NpU 138-39. The verse is cited in PaM 1, 531; Aparaditya on YDh 
3.55-56 (p. 951); KKT, Moksakanda, p. 32. 

51. There is a play on the Sanskrit word sara ("pith" or "substance"). Samsara, if one ignores the 
nasal, can mean "with substance." In reality, however, samsara is nihsara or "without substance." The 
true sara or substance behind the phenomenal world is Brahman. 

52. NpU 1 39. Many sources ascribe it to Brhaspati: cf . Yad, p. 9. It is cited in JMV, p. 8 and YDhS 
p. 4, and ascribed to Ahgiras in PaM I, p. 532. 

53. Sarnkara (on VeS 3.4.49) already uses that term together with samuccaya to distinguish the 

two views on the asramas. 

54. Vijnanesvara (YMta on YDh 4.53-57) and NTIakantha (Samskaramayukha, p. 64) cite the 
; as a rule that explicitly permits a choice. 
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Even modern scholars follow the medieval authors in considering the position of the 
Jabala as the vikalpa view of the asramas. Thus Kane (1974, II.2, 424), after stating that 
"With reference to the four asramas, there are three different points of view (paksas) viz. 
samuccaya (orderly co-ordination), vikalpa (option) and badha (annulment or contra- 
diction)," explains the vikalpa position: 

The second view is that there is an option after brahmacarya, i.e. a man may become a 
parivrajaka ["wandering ascetic"] immediately after he finishes his study or immedi- 
ately after the householder's way of life. This view is put forward by the 
Jabalopanisad as an alternative to the first view of samuccaya. This is the view also of 
Vasistha VII.3, Laghu Visnu III. 1 , and Yaj 111.56. Ap. Dh. S. (II.9.2 1.7-8 and 
II.9.22.7-8) seems to favour this view. 

What the medieval theologians and the modern scholars sharing their view of the 
vikalpa position have failed to note is that the Jabala passage and others like it (see sec- 
tion 4.2. 1 ) deal specifically and only with a single asrama, namely renunciation. The 
"option" relates only to this asrama. Thus it cannot be construed as a distinct formula- 
tion of the system; it is merely a rider to or a modification of the classical system. From 
the standpoint of Brahmanical hermeneutics, the relationship between these two views 
can be presented as follows. The classical system requiring a person to go through all the 
asramas sequentially is the general rule (utsarga) applicable in common to all, while the 
permission — or even the requirement — to renounce whenever a person becomes 
detached is an exception (apavada) that lays aside the provisions of the general rule with 
respect to such an individual. It is a common maxim of fvfimamsa that an exception has 
gteater force than a general rule. 55 The Kurma Parana ( 1 .3.2-3) states explicitly that the 
regular sequence of asramas is set aside only for a special reason; one may renounce 
directly as a student only when one has knowledge, detachment, and a desire to attain 
liberation. 

From a historical point of view what is most disconcerting is that these authors con- 
fuse the Jabala position with what I consider to be the true vikalpa theory of asramas, 
namely the original asrama system that we have already examined. In the above passage 
Kane explicitly equates the Jabala view with that of Vasistha and Apastamba, who pre- 
sent the original system. Elsewhere (Kane 1962, V.2, 1251) he says that "this option [i.e. 
that of the Jabala] is referred to by Gautama [GDh 3.1]." In the original system, as we 
saw, the choice (vikalpa) extends to all the asramas: after completing one's studies a 
person may choose any one of the four asramas. This is quite different from the provi- 
sion of the Jabala passage. It is inaccurate, therefore, to lump the former and the latter 
together merely because there is an element of choice in both. 

The modification proposed by the Jabala, however, created a hermeneutical prob- 
lem for medieval theologians, because it appeared to contradict the obligation to pay the 
triple debt. The payment of the debts, as we have seen, is explicitly stated by Manu 

55. The general rule is also called apurvavidhi or utpatlividhi. The maxim states utsargapavado 
bal/yin — "an exception has greater force than the rule." Cf. MK II, 1110. Thus the vikalpa with refer- 
ence to renunciation is a vyavasthitavikalpa ("restricted option"), which, as we have seen (section 5.2), 
is not a true option at all. 
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(MDh 6.35-37) as a necessary precondition for renunciation. When a person renounce 
before marriage he fails to pay his debts. Indeed, the Jabala passage explicitly states 
it is unnecessary even to be initiated before one renounces. 

Yadavaprakasa 56 deals with this problem in the second chapter of his Yatidhar- 
masamuccaya. He gives the two opposing positions, the one allowing renunciation only 
after one has lived as a hermit, and the other permitting it while one is still a student in 
the case of a person who is detached. Both positions are supported by authoritative texts 
He rejects the attempt of some theologians to resolve the contradiction by interprets 
the texts permitting renunciation before marriage as referring to people disqualified 
from marriage, such as the impotent. Yadava's solution is to interpret the vedic injunc 
tion regarding the payment of debts as referring to people who are not detached from th 
world. Such an obligation does not extend to those who are detached. Detached people 
therefore, are permitted to renounce at any time, whereas those who are attached 
obliged to pay the debts and spend some time as hermits before renouncing. Thu 
according to Yadava. there is no contradiction, because the two injunctions are direcl 
at two different types of people. 57 

Madhava (PaM I, 532-33) likewise first presents the view of an opponent (purv, 
paksin) who speaks against permitting renunciation before marriage, arguing that 
would violate all the injunctions that require the payment of debts by every persoi 
Madhava's reply is identical to that of Yadava; such injunctions as well as the en 

98 

classical system of asramas are directed only at those who are not detached. 

Medhatitl.i addresses the problem in his commentary on MDh 6.36. His argument 
somewhat convoluted, and he appears at a loss to reconcile Manu and the Jabala 
Like Yadava, he first considers the argument that the Jabala provision may refer to ritu 
ally handicapped people, such as the impotent, and dismisses it. Medhatithi's solution 
to invoke a well-known hermeneutical principle regarding the morning oblation 
a text censures those who offer the morning oblation after sunrise, it merely intends to 
praise the offering before sunrise; it does not entail a prohibition of that offering after 
sunrise (see 6.1.3, n. 37). Applying this principle to Manu's requirement to pay the 
debts, Medhatithi sees it as censuring those who renounce without paying the debts 
merely to present the samuccaya position as the more praiseworthy. Thus the rule doe: 
not prohibit one from becoming a renouncer before one pays the debts and does not cot 
tradict the Jabala passage. 

The most thorough and interesting response, however, is given by the two comm; 
tators on Yajfiavalkya, Aparaditya and Vijflanesvara. The reasoning of these t 



56. Yadavaprakasa was an elder contemporary and teacher of the famous Sri -Vaisnava theologian 
Ramanuja (traditional date 1017-1137 c.E.). Tradition has it that Ramanuja converted his former 
teacher from a non-dualist form of Vedanta to his Visistadvaita philosophy. Yadava's literary activi- 
ties, therefore, must have taken place in the second half of the eleventh century c.f.., since the Yatidhar- 
masamuccaya by and large follows the Vaisnava views on renunciation. 

57. See my comments on vyavastha ("limited reference") as a hermeneutical device in section 5.2. 

58. Madhava (PaM 1, 459-60) offers the same argument against an opponent who says that permit- 
ting perpetual studentship amounts to an annulment of the householder's state. The householder 
asrama is enjoined, Madhava says, only for those who entertain desires (ragin). 
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authors, who were near contemporaries, 59 is identical. Kane (1975, 1.2, 719-21) is prob- 
ably right in concluding that Aparaditya used Vijnanesvara's commentary, and a careful 
examination of the two passages indicates that Aparaditya has merely expanded on 
Vijnanesvara's terse explanation. 60 1 cite Vijflanesvara, because he is probably older and 
certainly clearer. After stating that Yajfiavalkya's (YDh 3.56-57) and Manu's verses on 
the debts (MDh 6.35) demonstrate that a householder who has paid his three debts is 
qualified to renounce, he remarks: 

The restrictive rule that one should beget offspring [before renouncing], however, 
does not apply when one renounces as a student, both because one who has not mar- 
ried a wife is not qualified to beget offspring and because marriage is prompted by 
desire. One should not think that the very rule enjoining the payment of the three 
debts implies a wife, because, just like the restrictive rule on acquiring wealth for the 
sake of knowledge, this too lacks such an implication since we find that men obtain 
wives for other reasons. 61 

[Objection] "A Brahmin, at his very birth, is born with a triple debt — of studentship 
to the seers, of sacrifice to the gods, of offspring to the fathers": does this text not 
demonstrate that begetting offspring and so forth become obligatory as soon as one is 
born? 

[Reply] Surely not! For one is not qualified to perform sacrifices and the like as soon 
as one is born and before one has married a wife and established the sacred fires. The 
meaning of that text, therefore, is as follows: when a Brahmin and the like has 
become [lit. "born"] 62 qualified he should perform sacrifices and so forth. Therefore, 
vedic study is indeed obligatory for a person who has undergone vedic initiation, as 
also the begetting of offspring for one who has married a wife and established the 
-sacred fires. (YMta 3.56-57) 

Vijnanesvara's explanation undercuts the force of the traditional argument based on the 
doctrine of debts. His main point is that a debt can accrue only to a person who has the 
capacity to pay it. 63 Otherwise it would lack any meaning, for then duties can be 

59. Kane assigns Aparaditya to the first half of the twelfth century c.e. (1975, 1.2, 721-723) and 
Vijflanesvara to 1 100-1 120 c.e. (1975, 1.2, 609). 

60. Aparaditya's explanation looks clumsy compared to the clear and terse prose of Vijnanesvara. 
The following explanations of the TS passage on debts shows how closely the former follows the latter. 
Vijnanesvara: tasmad adhikan jayamano brahmanadir yajnadw anutisthed iti tasyarthah. Apararka: 
tasmad adhikan jayamano brahmanadis tribhir mava jayata iti vakyarthah. Vijnanesvara's explanation 
is cited also by Vaidyanatha Diksita in his Smrtimuktaphala, Varnasramadharmakanda, pp. 172-73. A 
similar argument is presented in Maskarin's commentary on GDh 3. 1 (p. 59). 

61. What Vijflanesvara wants to point out is that even though there are rules stating that a person 
should acquire wealth only in order to obtain knowledge — that is, to pay the teacher — people normally 
want wealth for many common reasons. Similarly, in spite of what the theory of debts may say, people 
get married for sexual pleasure. 

62. Here Vijflanesvara interprets jayamana ("being bom") as referring not to a person's physical 
birth but his ritual birth into a condition which is defined by those ritual obligations. 

63. Here Vijnanesvara is following a hermeneutical principle clearly laid down in the PMS 
6-2.21-22 that duties enjoined by the Veda are not applicable from the very birth of a person but only 
after he has undergone vedic initiation. For the MImarnsa vie w of the three debts, see PMS 6.2.31. 
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imposed on anyone regardless of one's qualification or ability to fulfil them. Th 
according to Vijfianesvara, the three debts are not generic obligations incumbent on 
but are specific duties of certain people. The obligation to study extends to all who have 
been initiated, and the duties of procreation and sacrifice belong only to married house- 
holders. When a person decides to renounce at an early age, therefore, he does not 
late the injunctions implied in the triple debt. 64 



64. Modern Indian law also appears to recognize the distinction between the two classes of people 
established by Vijfianesvara: "It is necessary to examine the principles on which the obligatory charac- 
ter of the marriage ceremony rests. There are two paths laid down for the Hindu in the sacred texts. . • ■ 
One is the path of work or attachment to the things of this world and the other the path of non-attach- 
ment or renunciation. The four as'ramas or stages of life are prescribed for the regenerate classes. . • • 
The journey from stage to stage in regular order of succession is contemplated as progress along the 
path of worldly work. It is true . . . that if he has conquered his passions and cultivated the feeling m 
non-attachment he may pass directly ... to the asrama of the sannyasin. . . . But except for him . • ■ 'I* 
stage of householder is practically compulsory." Kameswara Sastri v. Veeracharlu — (1910) 34 Mad- 
422, cited in Derrett 1968, 70. Derrett observes: "This distinction between pravrfri and nivrtti is not 
mere philosophy divorced from law." 
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Although, as we shall see in the next chapter, debates and disputes continued to surround 
the asrama system, nevertheless, by at least the middle of the first millennium c.e. the 
system had become fully integrated into and assumed a central position within the 
Brahmanical world. Its centrality is evidenced by the increasing use of the expression 
vamasramadharma even in epigraphy, drama, and poetry' as a shorthand term for the 
totality of the Brahmanical dharma. It was only natural, therefore, that the asrama sys- 
tem came to be related '.o other aspects and institutions of that dharma within the theo- 
logical discourse of Brahmanism. In this chapter I examine these evolving relationships 
that permit us to gain further insights into both the history of the asrama system and the 
development of Brahmanical theology. 

7.1 Gender and Asrama 

In spite of repeated attempts throughout Indian history to universalize and to ethicize 
dharma, the mainstream of Brahmanical theology represented by MImamsa and Dhar- 
masastra has continued to regard dharma as what Halbfass appropriately calls "positive 
law." 2 Dharma is positive law insofar as these laws are known not through reasoning 
and inference but through injunctions and prohibitions contained primarily in the 
authoritative and sacred texts of the Veda and derivatively in the Smrtis. A central aspect 
of dharma, moreover, takes it further from a universal ethic: most rules of dharma are 
not generic but refer to specific groups or classes of people within society. Here we 
come to the concept of svadharma — that is, the dharma proper to a particular individual 
as defined by his or her group affiliation. 

Within theological discourse, three major lines of group affiliation intersect in an 
individual at any given moment of his or her life: vama-caste, gender, and age group. 
Dharma in terms of age was at first related to the rites of passage (samskara), but, after 

1 . See section 7.3.1. For evidence f rom Kalidasa. see section 6.2. 1 . 

2. Halbfass 1988, 332. Attempts to universalize dharma were made in the Buddhist and Jain tradi- 
tions, but they are evident in Hindu-Brahmanical works, and even in the Dhamiasastras. as well. The 
essence of dharma, for example, has been reduced to "non-injury" (ahimsa) or to the "golden rule." For 
a more extensive study, see Halbfass 1 988, 330-33. 
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the creation of the asrama system, asramas came to define people's svadharma in terms 
of age. A significant question with respect to dharma, consequently, is the ways i n 
which svadharma in terms of asrama intersects svadharma related to varna-caste and 
gender. I shall turn to the question of vama in the next section and focus here on the rela- 
tionship between asrama and gender. 

Women occupy an ambivalent and often contradictory position within 
Brahmanical theology of dharma. On the one hand, women play a central and indispens 
able role in the central acts of the Brahmanical religion: sacrifice and procreati 
(2.1.1-2). There is also ample evidence that at least in the early period women pan 
pated in major Brahmanical institutions, such as vedic initiation. On the other ha 
Brahmanical theology considers women never to be independent agents; in nr 
respects their status is similar to that of children and Sudras. 

The history of Brahmanical theology is a constant movement in the direction of an 
ever increasing restrictive ideology regarding the status and role of women. This move- 
ment is illustrated in the manner medieval authors interpret a well-known passage from 
the Dharmasutra of Harita that permits vedic initiation and study for women: 

There are two types of women: those who become students of the Veda and those 
who marry immediately. Of these, the students of the Veda undergo initiation, kindle 
the sacred fire, study the Veda, and beg food in their own houses. In the case of those 
who marry immediately, however, when the time for marriage comes, their marriage 
should be performed after initiating them in some manner. 1 

Now the medieval authors who cite this passage uniformly dismiss it as referring to a 
previous age {yuga) and as inapplicable to the present age.'' Even though there is plenty 
of evidence that women were initiated into vedic study during the period of the 
Grhyasutras (roughly the second half of the first millennium B.C.E.), women were 
excluded from both initiation and vedic study during the classical and medieval periods 
(Kane 1974,11.1,293-96). 

Uninitiated and barred from studying the Veda, women are only marginally superior 
to Sudras. The twice-born status of non-Sudra women comes merely from their group 
affiliation, not from their ritual rebirth through vedic initiation. Their low theological 
status corresponds to the widely shared view that women are by nature prone to evil. 
Already in the Rgveda women are said to have uncontrollable minds (RV 8.33.17) 
to have the hearts of hyenas (RV 10.95.15). Women are put on a par with Sudras, « 
and crows: all embody falsehood, sin, and darkness (SB 14.1.1.31). 

That women are never independent in regard to dharma is the main theological 1 



3. Cited by Devannabhatta (Smrticandrika, Varnasramadharmakanda, p. 24) an 
Kamalakarabhatta (Nirnayasindhu, p. 200): dvividha striyo brabmavadinyah sadyovadhvas ca. tatra 
brahmavadiwnam upanayanam agnmdhanam vedadhyayanam svagrhe ca bhiksacaryeti. 
sadyovadhunam tu upasthite vivahe kathamcid upanayanamatram krtva vivahah karyah. For an exten- 
sive discussion of the status of women and for further sources, see Kane 1 974, II. 1 , 293-96. 365-70. 

4. See, for example, Madhava (PaM [, 485), who cites a passage of Yama according to which women 
were initiated and studied the Veda in a former age. For a discussion of yugadharma, see section, 8.4. 

5. On the changing status of women in Indian history, see Meyer 1930: Marglin 1985. Jaini (19911 
brings together an interesting collection of Jaina documents on the debate regarding the ability 
women to achieve liberation. 
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vis-a-vis women within the dharmasastric tradition. 6 The following verse has gained 
well-deserved notoriety, and its importance within the tradition is demonstrated by the 
fact that it is cited in most of the ancient Dharmasastras: "Her father guards her in her 
childhood; her husband guards her in her youth; and her sons guard her in her old age. A 
woman is not fit to act on her own." 7 

The Sanskrit term raksati has the meaning of both protection and guarding: women 
need to be protected from the outside and guarded against their own natural propensities. 
This dependence manifests itself at a variety of levels, the most obvious being that 
women are not independent ritual actors; they participate as co-actors in their husbands' 
rites (see section 2.1.1). It is evident, however, that the male guardianship of females is 
directed in a special way at their sexual life. A husband should guard his wife carefully, 
says an ancient Brahmana, "lest in my womb, in my world somebody else come into 
existence." 8 Unrestricted female sexuality has always been regarded as powerful and 
dangerous, not just to the husband but also to the community at large. 

Recent anthropological studies 9 with regard to Hindu goddesses have highlighted 
interesting aspects of the Indian image of female sexuality. As Babb (1970b, 146-47) 
puts it: "Divinity appears to be manifest in two separate aspects, feminine and mascu- 
line, goddess and god. In general, masculine divinity seems to act as a restraining factor, 
while feminine divinity is a potentially destructive force which must be restrained." 
Thus, when a goddess is represented alone or in a position of authority over male divini- 
ties, she is a dangerous and often malevolent force. 

When the goddess is shown in her role of consort to her lord, this dangerous and sin- 
ister force is transformed into its opposite; the goddess becomes the tender wife, the 
- source of wealth and progeny. When the goddess is placed in the context of a 
restraining social relationship, that is, in a relationship of marriage, she transforms 
herself into a benign force. (Marglin 1985, 43) 

Marglin argues that it is not merely the single and independent status of the goddess, as 
Babb maintains, that makes her dangerous but her celibate status. In either case, it is 
clear that these images of divine female sexuality have sociological implications, for 
humans create gods and goddesses in their own image. 10 If celibate and independent 

6. GDh 1 8. 1 : "A woman is not independent with regard to dharma" — asvatantra dharme sttT. See 
also VaDh 5.1-2; BDh 2.3.44-47. On the status of women in the dharmasastric tradition, see Kane 
1974, 11.1,574-82. 

7. MDh 9.3: pita raksati kaumare bharta raksati yauvane / raksanti sthavire putra na strl svan- 
tantryam arhati // The verse is also found in VaDh 5.2; BDh 2.3.45; MBh 13.21.19; 13.46.13. 

8. JB 1.17 (Bodewitz's translation). See section 2.1.2, n. 39. Apastamba (ApDh 2.13.6) likewise 
cites a vedic text: "After his death the man who planted the seed carries off his son into Yama's world; 
fearful of another man's seed, therefore, they guard their wives. Take vigilant care over (the procre- 
ation of) your children, lest the seed of others be sown on your soil." 

9. See Babb 1 970a and 1 970b; Marglin 1 985. 

10. 1 do recognize that theological discourse and ritual performance with regard to gods and god- 
desses cannot be simply transferred to the social sphere. The primacy of the goddess may coexist with 
suppression of women. Nevertheless, the theological and ritual expressions of the relationship between 
gods and goddesses especially within the context of marriage, I believe, reflect in some way the gender 
relations within society. 
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goddesses are dangerous, so are celibate and independent women. It is in this light that 
we need to understand the centrality that Brahmanical theology gives to the marriage of 
women. 

It is noteworthy that, with the exception of widowhood and pre-pubertal childhood 
Brahmanical theology does not recognize any celibate state for women. An adult 
woman has a single theological identity: she is wife-mother. Her identity and selfhood 
are thus derived from her relationships to males: husband and sons. Marriage, therefore 
is the only institution that adult women are not only entitled but definitely obliged to 
assume. Women, the theologians assert ceaselessly, were created for procreating chil- 
dren; they are merely the fields in which men sow their seed. ' ' 

Ideally an adult woman is under the control of her husband, just as a benign Hindu 
goddess is subject to her divine consort. Her sexuality is placed at his service, resulting 
in the procreation of sons and the continuity of the family. As she has no sexual role 
apart from her husband, so she is never an independent religious actor. She is expected 
to perform all religious acts, even fasting and pilgrimages, with the approval of her hus- 
band. As one text puts it: "Women are not entitled to perform independently sacrifices, 
ancestral oblations, or even fasting, for they attain the worlds they desire solely by the 
obedient service of their husbands." 12 Serving the husband is thus the highest dharmaof 
a woman, a duty that is epitomized in the institution of sat/, where a woman remains 
united to her husband even in death. Within this ideology it would indeed be unthinkable 
that a woman would be allowed to— or, given the cultural context, even want to — reject 
marriage and the opportunity to have a husband and a family. 

Ethnographic and literary evidence indicates that this theology of the woman was 
internalized by most — though certainly not all — women. 13 The poems of Bahina Bal 
studied by Feldhaus (1982) illustrate the plight of a woman who has internalized the 
Brahmanical standpoint but still wishes to dedicate her life to god: 

The Vedas cry, the Puranas shout 

I was bom with a woman's body — 

how am I, now, to attain the Goal? 

They're foolish, selfish, seductive, deceptive — 

any link with a woman brings harm. 



I haven't the right to hear the Vedas. 

I may not say "Om," 

I may not hear mantras ' names. 

I must not speak of these things with another. 14 

Feldhaus (1982, 594) points out that "Bahina identifies service to a husband as the duty 

11. See MDh9.96; NSm 12.19. 

12. Markandeya Purana, 16.61: nasti strmam prthag yajno na sraddham napy upositam I 
bhartrsuswsayaivaita iokan istan vrajanti hi //. For further references, see Kane 1974, U.I, 563-68, 
577. For a detailed account of the duties of women (stridharma), see Leslie 1989. 

1 3. For evidence of women who rejected marriage and carved out independent religious lives, see 
Ramanujan 1973: Filliozat 1972; Goetz 1 966; Ojha 1981 . For further bibliography, see Feldhaus 1982. 

14. Translation from Feldhaus 1 982, 594. 
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of a woman, adherence to duty as the teaching of the Vedas, and disregard of the Vedas 
as the surest way to miss the ultimate Goal. Thus she cannot renounce the world; for her 
to do so would frustrate the very purpose of renouncing it." Bahina thus decides to pur- 




Keeping my proper duties in mind, 

I'll reach God by listening to the scriptures. 

I'D serve my husband — he's my god. 

My husband is the supreme Brahman itself. 

The holy water that has washed my husband's feet 

combines all holy waters in one. 

Without that water, nothing is of worth. 

The Goal is in serving my husband. 

In my husband alone is all my aim. 

If I have any other god but my husband, 

it will be as bad as killing a Brahman. 

My husband's my guru; my husband's my way — 

this is my heart's true resolve. 



Or moonlight without the night? 
My husband's the soul; I'm the body. 
My husband is all my good. 
My husband 's the water; I'm a fish in it. 
How can I survive? 
My husband's the sun; I'm its light. 
How can I be separated from him? 15 



The central duty, therefore, of a father toward his daughters is to get them married at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Already in the Grhyasutras and the Dharmasutras we 
find the injunction that girls should be given in marriage before they reach puberty.' A 
father who failed in this duty committed a sin. In a passage that illustrates the danger of 
female sexuality uncontrolled by marriage. Gautama (GDh 1 8.20) goes as far as to state 
that if her father fails to give her in marriage before three menstrual periods have passed, 
a girl may give herself in marriage to a man of her choice. 

It is within this context of the Brahmanical theology of women that we need to 
examine the relation between women and the asrama system. The original formulation 
of the system, as we saw, established four voluntary religious institutions which could 
be chosen by a young adult male soon after he has completed his vedic education. If, as 
we saw (section 5.2), choice and voluntarism for men in the area of dharma was repug- 
nant to Brahmanical theology, they would have been unthinkable for women. None of 
the sources that presents the original asrama system makes the slightest reference to 
women. Indeed, these sources do not consider women as eligible for either vedic initia- 
tion or vedic study, whereas the person who is qualified to choose an asrama should 

15. Translation from Feldhaus 1982, 597. 

16. Such a girl is called by the technical term nagnika or "naked." that is, a girl who could still go 
about naked. For an extensive discussion of the age of marriage for girls, see Kane 1 974. Ill, 438—16. 
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have undergone initiation and completed his vedic study. The pronouns and adject' 
that these sources use with reference to the person making the choice among the asra- 
mas, moreover, are always masculine. In the original system all the asramas except that 
of the householder were celibate, and we have seen how repugnant female celibacy was 
to Brahmanical theology. We can say without the slightest hesitation that in the original 
formulation asramas were considered as ways of life meant solely for adult males. 

The situation is not much different when we come to the classical asrama system, 
anything, the theological status of women became even lower during the classical 
period, and Brahmanical theologians would have frowned on any institution that 
affirmed female independence. Vedic studentship and renunciation were clearly celi- 
bate states; male students and renouncers were not attached to any woman. The rites of 
entry into these two institutions as well as that of the hermit also assume that the can^ 
date is a male. 

Marriage, on the other hand, is by its very nature an institution in which both the hu 
band and the wife participate. As such one may be able to consider marriage as the entry 
into the second asrama for a woman just as for a man. But this is a theological reasoning 
that, however logical it may appear to be, we do not find in the tradition, and it is highly 
unlikely that the married state of a woman would have been regarded in the Brahmanical 
tradition as constituting an asrama. At the most, a wife could be regarded as participat- 
ing in her husband's asrama, just as she participates in other religious actions of her h- 




The same is true in the case of the forest hermit, who in the classical system is pe 
mitted either to take his wife with him into the forest or to leave her behind under th 
protection of her sons. If she accompanies her husband she will participate in her hus- 
band's religious duties and imitate his mode of life. The Mahabharata, as we have seen, 
contains an interesting example of wives insisting on participating in their husbands' 
religious life. When Pandu, after he is cursed to die at the time of sexual intercourse, 
decides to become a renouncer, his two wives, KuntT and Madri, implore him not to do 
so: "For there are also other asramas, O hero of the Bharatas, in which you can perfon 
great austerities in the company of us, your two lawful wives" (MBh 1.1 10.26). But 
woman's assuming the hermit's mode of life is dependent on her husband's will, and £ 
is uncertain whether Brahmanical theology would have in any case regarded that life 
hers as an asrama. 

The four asramas are regarded as paths (in the original system) or as a ladder (in the 
classical system) leading to the gods or to liberation. Especially in the classical system 
the asramas are presented as a gradual but sure way to advance spiritually and to attain 
the final goal of human beings. By denying women this ladder of spiritual assen* 



So far we have examined the theology, because as I stated at the outset (sections 
1.2.1 and 1 .3.1) the asrama system is primarily a theological construct. The fact that the 
system was envisaged exclusively for men does not necessarily mean that women did 
not participate in the social institutions comprehended by that system. We have seen 
above evidence of female vedic initiation and study during the ancient period. There is 
overwhelming evidence, furthermore, for the existence even within the Brahmanical 
tradition of independent female ascetics. 




band. 




ity of men. 
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At a very early period in their history Buddhism and Jainism established monastic 
orders for women parallel to those for men. Early Sanskrit grammatical literature 
records several names for female ascetics, although it is unclear whether such references 
imply a recognition of the legitimacy of female asceticism on the part of the 
Brahmanical elite. 17 The Dharmasastras themselves refer to female ascetics frequently, 
often without condemnation. Thus Vasistha (VaDh 19.29- 34) says that when a king dies 
the new king should maintain the wives of the deceased monarch. If, however, the wives do 
not wish to live under his protection, Vasistha permits them to become ascetics. 

Other legal texts take into account female ascetics in enunciating the criminal law. 
Sexual intercourse with female ascetics, for example, is considered a crime, even though 
its severity was judged differently by different writers depending in all likelihood on the 
contemporary status of female ascetics. Thus Manu (MDh 8.363), Yajfiavalkya (YDh 
2.293), and even the Arthasastra (Artha 4.13.36) impose a small fine, whereas Visnu 
(ViDh 36.7) and Narada (NSm 12.73-74) consider sexual intercourse with a female 
ascetic as a crime equal to violating the teacher's bed. The evidence of the Arthasastra, 
which advises the king to use female ascetics for a variety of political purposes includ- 
ing secret agents and spies, suggests that such ascetics were a common phenomenon in 
ancient Indian society.' 9 One passage (Artha 1.12.4-5) explicitly states that these 
female ascetics were Brahmins. 

The Mahabharata contains several references to both female renouncers and female 
hermits; the contexts make it clear that these female ascetics were considered to have 
been broadly within the Brahmanical tradition. The most celebrated of such female 
renouncers is Sulabha, who entered into a debate on the superiority of asceticism over 
^ home life with the famous king Janaka (MBh 12.308). Sulabha is clearly recognized in 
the story as a Brahmanical ascetic carrying a tripod and well-versed in philosophy and 
yoga. Then there is the story of Amba, rejected both by her captor, BhTsma, and her 
suitor, Salva. She decides to become a hermit to perform tapas ixnd, going to a hermitage, 
she asks the hermits to do her a favor: "I want to go forth. I shall practice severe austeri- 
ties." 20 What is significant here is that Amba's decision is her own, and she requests to 
be initiated into asceticism as a single woman and not as the wife of a man who intends 
to become a hermit. Another female hermit named Sabari is celebrated in the Ramayana 
(1.1.46; 3.69-70) as a great disciple of the sage Mataiiga. The Mahabharata likewise 
records instances where wives go to the forest and become hermits after the death of 
their husbands. 2 ' 

1 7. The Ganapatha (233 on Panini 2. 1 .70) mentions sramana, pravrajita, and tapasi. Patanjali (on 
Panini 3.2.14) uses the term parivrajaka to refer to a female renouncer named Samkara. 

18. The Sanskrit reads anicchantyo va pravrajeran— "those who do not wish may depart." In all 
likelihood the verb pra^lvraj is used here in its technical meaning of "going forth from home as a wan- 
dering ascetic." 

1 9. For further information on ascetics and asceticism in the Arthasastra, see Olivelle 1 987. 

20. MBh 5.173.14: pravarjitum ihecchami tapas tapsyami duscaram / Here again the technical 
term for ascetic initiation — pravVray — is used, making it clear that she desired formal initiation into the 
hermit's way of life. 

2 1 . Thus, after the death of King Pandu, his wife, SatyavatT. and her two daughters-in-law became 
hermits (MBh 1 .1 19. 1 1 ). After Krsna's death, likewise, his wives departed to the forest (MBh 16.8.72). 
See also Kalidasa, Kumarasambhava, 5.20, 42, 44. 
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Now, these literary references do not necessarily demonstrate the historical real, 
of such female ascetics. What they do demonstrate is that at least within some segments 
of the Brahmanical tradition female asceticism was recognized as both legitimate and 
praiseworthy and that such women could choose to become ascetics on their own 
not at the behest of their husbands. 

Such independent and celibate modes of life for women, however, never came to be 
integrated into the asrama system. The one instance in which a Brahmanical authority 
appears to suggest that the renunciation of women constitutes an asrama is in Vijnanes- 
vara's commentary on Yajnavalkya (YDh 3.58). Vijnanesvara interprets the expression 
"delighting in solitude" (ekarama) to mean that a renouncer should not have femal 
renouncers or other women as companions. He goes on to cite the following sutra from 
Baudhayana that permits even women to renounce: "Some (teachers permit renuncia- 
tion) also for women." 22 This statement is made within the context of the discussion - 
the fourth asrama, and it may well be that Vijnanesvara recognized female renunciation 
as an asrama. Yet, even here there is no explicit statement of that recognition. 

Sarvajfianarayana, however, in his commentary on MDh 6.97 records an interestr 
opinion of some according to whom the entire asrama system is open also to women. 
They also cite the above sutra of Baudhayana as the scriptural basis for their position and 
interpret the masculine brahmanasya ("for a Brahmin") in Manu's verse as a synec- 
doche meant to include also the feminine. 

The medieval theologian Vidyaranya attempts a compromise by distinguishing 
between renunciation preceded by the appropriate ritual which alone constitutes the cor- 
responding asrama and the abandonment of activities prompted by desire. According to 
Vidyaranya, all scriptural references to female renouncers should be interpreted as per- 
taining to the latter type of informal asceticism (JMV, p. 4). 

7.2 Varna and Asrama 

Given that the very essence of the Brahmanical dharma came to be defined as varnasra- 
madharma, it is no surprise that the theological relationship between these two cenn:. 
institutions became a point of discussion and controversy. The controversy centers o 
the qualification or eligibility (adhikara) for assuming the modes of life considered asra- 
mas. Are all people qualified to enter the asramas or only those belonging to particular 
varnasl Are people of a particular varna qualified to enter all the asramas or only some? 
In other words, are the four asramas distributed in some way among the four vawasl 
These are the questions that Brahmanical theology wrestled with, and there was no una- 
nimity either in the way the questions were framed or in the way they were resolved. 

The issue of the relation between the asrama and varna systems is not addressed 
explicitly in the Dharmasutras. These documents, however, present the original formu- 

22. Vijnanesvara on YDh 3.58: ekaramah pravrajitantarcnasahayalt saninyasin/bhih stnbhis 
"strinam caike" ili baudhayanena strtnam api pravrajyasmaranat. This sutra is not found in the extan 
version of the BDh. Nandapandita (on ViDh 25.14) also cites this sutra but restricts its application to 
widows. 
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lation of the asrama system, within which, as we have seen, the asramas are regarded as 
adult vocations chosen by a young adult male soon after he has completed his vedic edu- 
cation. Now, the same documents restrict vedic initiation and study to males belonging 
to the first three vamas, namely Brahmins, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas. It is fair to assume, 
therefore, that the proponents of the original asrama system presented it as a scheme for 
the three twice-bom varnas. A question that looms large in later discussions, namely 
whether all twice-bom males are entitled to enter all the asramas, is not raised in the doc- 
uments of the early period. It is clear, however, that Sudras and other lower social 
classes were at least implicitly excluded from the system. 

The picture does not change radically in the classical period when the asramas came 
to be regarded as stages of an individual's life. The Dharmasastras of Manu, the earliest 
representative of this period, Yajfiavalkya, and Visnu, just like their predecessors of the 
earlier period, do not address the question explicitly. The classical system, however, 
envisages an orderly passage from one asrama to the next. Now, the first stage in this 
process is vedic studentship preceded by the rite of initiation, restricting that stage to 
males of the twice-born varnas. As an individual should be in the first stage prior to 
entering the second, all the asramas would be necessarily restricted to twice-born men. 
There is nothing in Manu or the treatises of Yajfiavalkya and Visnu to contradict such a 
conclusion. 23 

The relationship between asramas and varnas is addressed explicitly for the first 
time in the Vaikhanasa Dharmasiitra. In the very opening section, after enumerating the 
four varnas and describing the duties and occupations of each, the author declares: 
"(All) four asramas are meant for a Brahmin, the first three for a Ksatriya, and just two 
~for a Vaisya." 24 Two important points are made here: the rule, on the one hand, restricts 
renunciation to Brahmins (see section 7.2.2) and, on the other, excludes Vaisyas from 
both the ascetical institutions comprehended by the final two asramas. Sudras, signifi- 
cantly, are completely left out of the enumeration. Both Farquhar (1925, 480-81) and 
Winternitz (1926, 224) have overlooked this omission and ascribed to the Vaikhanasa 
the theory found in later literature that there is just one asrama for Sudras, namely that of 
the householder. The Vaikhanasa itself makes no such claim. It appears that the author 
of the Vaikhanasa, just like the authors of the other Dharmasastras, is making a clear dis- 
tinction between the asrama of a householder and the social institution of marriage. 25 
Sudras, no doubt, got married and led family lives. Yet that household life of theirs was 
not considered an asrama by these authors. 

The relation between varna and asrama is made even closer in some of the Puranas 
according to which both institutions were established at the beginning of creation as part 

23. I shall discuss later the problem created by the occasional use of brahmana and dvijottama 
("highest of the twice-bom") with reference to the last asrama, renunciation: see section 7.2.2. 

24. VaiDh 1.1: brahmanasyasramas catvarah ksatriyasyadyas Kayo vaisyasya dvaveva. In all like- 
lihood the two asramas of a Vaisya are the first two. The Mahabbarata ( 1 2.61 . 1-2; 12.62.2) also asserts 
that the four asramas are meant only for Brahmins. 

25. This implicit recognition by native theologians of the distinction between the asramas and the 
corresponding social institutions reinforces my claim that asramas should be viewed primarily as theo- 
logical constructs (see section 1 .2. 1 ). This distinction, as we shall see. will become gradually eroded in 
medieval theology. 
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of the creative act. Thus the Kurma Purana ( 1 .2.39) states: "Then, after he had instituted 
the vamas, he established the aSramas: householder, forest hermit, mendicant, and s 
dent." The clearest statement regarding the common origin of the asrama and varna s> 
terns is found in the Bhagavata Purana(\ 1.17.13-15): 

From the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Virat-Purusa were bom the Brahmin, the 
Ksatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra, respectively, each with his own special conduct. 
From my loins was bom the householder's asrama, from my heart the state of a stu- 
dent, and from my chest the forest life; renunciation abides in my head. The natural 
propensities of people are in accord with the place from which their respective vamas 
and asramas originated. 

This statement harks back to the Purusa hymn of the Rgveda (10.90), which describes 
the origin of the vamas from the dismembered body of Purusa, the primordial sacrifici a 
victim. If the vamas and the asramas originate from different parts of the creator's I 
it is easy to see that there could be a stricter connection between a varna and an asr 
that originate from the same or similar parts. 

The symmetrical relationship between the vamas and the airamas is most clearl 
established in the Vamana Purana. It states that "undertaking the four asramas is 
enjoined on/yon Brahmins." 26 The expression brahmanasyapi may also mean "also 1 
Brahmins," but in the light of what the Vamana says in the next chapter it is clear that t 
term api in the present context is used in an exclusive sense to mean "only." Indeed, in 
the very next chapter the Vamana (15.62-63) distributes the asramas among the other 
three vamas: three for Ksatriyas, two for Vaisyas, and one for Sudras. We thus have 
following symmetrical distribution of the four asramas among the four vamas: 

Brahmin: Householder, Hermit, Student, Renouncer. 
Ksatriya: Householder, Hermit, Student. 
Vaisya: Householder, Hermit. 
Sudra: Householder. 

It is interesting and somewhat anomalous that this scheme does not permit Vaisy 
to become vedic students. 27 This prohibition contradicts the provisions of all the I 
tises on dharma as well as what the Vamana itself states in other parts of the text. Ev 
more significant, however, is the provision that recognizes the married status of a Sudra 
as an asrama 2S Here we have the final identification of the social institution, namely 
married life, with its theological appropriation as asrama. 

7.2. 1 Status of the Sudras 

Madhava, the fourteenth-century theologian, cites the above passage of the Vamana and 
a verse ascribed to Yogi-Yajnavalkya that distributes the asramas among the vamas in a 



26. VamP 14.2: brahmanasyapi vihita caturasramyakalpana. The very next verse also speaks of 
"the four asramas of Brahmins" ( vipranam caturasramyam). 

27. For possible economic reasons why Vaisyas and Sudras may have been forbidden to become 
ascetics in the early middle ages, see section 7.2.2. 

28. A similar statement is made by Sarvajnanarayana in his commentary on MDh 6.97. 
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manner similar to the Vimana: "The Veda has enjoined four asramas on Brahmins, 
three on Ksatriyas, two on Vaisyas, and one on Sudras," even though here the asramas 
belonging to the latter three are not specified. Madhava then undertakes a discussion 
about the legitimacy of assigning an asrama to Sudras by first presenting a possible 
objection: 

"For Sudras, surely, there is no israma at all, because of the prohibition: 'There are 
four asramas, my dear, but Sudras are not entitled to them.' So how can they assume 
the state of a householder?" 

I respond: only that form of marriage is forbidden to them which uses mantras, not 
the form that is performed without mantras. Otherwise, the statements referring to 
. Sudras that have been cited in the section on marriage 29 as well as the statements that 
acknowledge the qualification of Sudras for performing the duties incumbent on 
householders, such as the five great sacrifices, would stand contradicted. Therefore, 
Sudras are indeed entitled to the householder's life. 

If we examine this passage carefully, it becomes evident that both Madhava and his 
putative opponent take one thing for granted: both assume that married life coincides 
with the householder's asrama. The opponent works under the assumption that the 
exclusion of Sudras from the asrama system results in their inability to get married. 
Madhava, on the other hand, deduces their inclusion within the system by the fact they 
are permitted to get married. We see here the unmistakable identification of the social 
institution of marriage with the corresponding asrama. 

Even though Brahmanical theology generally accepted the legitimacy of Sudra mar- 
riage either within or outside the asrama structure, Sudras were clearly excluded from 
..the first asrama, while there was a deep controversy with regard to the legitimacy of 
Sudras' becoming hermits or renouncers. 30 Even outside the context of the asrama sys- 
tem, however, there was a widespread abhorrence among Brahmanical theologians at 
the very thought of Sudras even hearing the Vedas by accident, let alone learning them 
deliberately. It is forbidden to recite the Vedas in the vicinity of Sudras. 31 Gautama 
(GDh 12.4) goes as far as to state that molten lead should be poured into the ears of a 
Sudra who listens to the Veda! It comes as no surprise, therefore, that there is unanimity 
among Brahmanical authors in excluding Sudras from vedic initiation and vedic study, 
that is, from the asrama of a student. 

The widespread belief that Sudras should not assume any sort of ascetic life style is 
echoed in an episode of the Ramayana (7.64-67). When the young son of a Brahmin dies 
in his kingdom, Narada informs Rama of the cause of that unfortunate event. There is a 
Sudra practicing penance in Rama's kingdom. Rama sets out to find that evil Sudra and 
finds an ascetic named Sambuka practicing austerities and hanging upside down from a 
tree. He tells Rama that he is a Sudra aspiring to become a god through penance. While 
he is still speaking Rama beheads him! Sources repeatedly state that the practicing of 

29. See, for example. PaM 1, 485-87. 

30. On the position of Sudra within Brahmanical dharma and their disabilities, see Kane 1974, II. 1, 
154-64. 

31. See GDh 16.19; ApDh 1.9.9; VaDh 18.1 1-15; MDh 4.99; YDh 1.148; Sahara on PMS 6.1.38. 

32. Ram 7.67.2^. See also Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa, 15.49-50; Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacarita, 2.8. 
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austerities by Sudras is a sure sign of the Kali age. 33 Practicing austerities and becomir 
renouncers are listed among the six practices that cause the downfall of Sudras ;_. 
women. 34 In the Mahabharata (13.1 50.*692) a Sudra confesses: "I am a Sudra, and I a 
not entitled to follow the four asramas.'" 

A more liberal attitude toward Sudra asceticism is taken in another passage of i 
Mahabharata: 

All the asramas, O king, except the one entailing indifference [i.e., renunciation|, are 
prescribed for a Sudra who has completed his duty of service, who has produced off- 
spring, and who has only a few years to live or has reached the tenth decade [i.e., 90th 
year], after he has received the permission of the king. 

Likewise, it is stated that the body < 
wasarenouncer(MBh 15.33.31-32). 

Two medieval commentators take diametrically opposite views in interpreting these 
two texts, indicating the disagreements on this question that persisted even in the 
medieval period. Medhatithi (ninth to tenth centuries c.e.), commenting on Manu (MDh 
6.97) interprets the first passage to mean that Sudras do not actually assume the asrama 
but only obtain their fruits by their lifelong service: 

All the airamas, nevertheless, are not to be assumed (actually by a Sudra). On the 
contrary, by service and by begetting offspring he obtains the fruits of all the asra- 
mas. By living as a householder while serving twice-born people he obtains the fruits 
of all the asramas, with the exception of liberation, which is the fruit of renunciation. 

NTlakantha, the seventeenth-century commentator of the Mahabharata, on the other 
hand, interprets the episode of Vidura forthrightly, saying: "This shows that the 
renouncer's dharma is open even to those who are born from a Sudra womb." 15 

In the case of Sudras, as with women, we must distinguish the issue of legitimacy in 
the eyes of theology from legality and historical fact. 36 Most, if not all, Brahmanical 
authorities consider the asceticism of Sudras as illegitimate and, as exemplified in the 
episode of Rama's beheading of Sambuka, attempt to co-opt the civil authority to 
enforce that rule. 37 There is ample historical evidence, however, to show that Sudras and 
low-caste people in general did become ascetics and that their ascetic status was recog- 
nized by the civil authority. 38 



33. See Brahmanda Purana, 1 .3 1 .60. 

34. See A tri Smrti, 1 36-37 . 

35. NTlakantha on MBh 15.33.31-32: sudrayonau jatanam api yatidharmn 'sffti darsitam. Kane 
(1974, III, 163) fails to note these dissenting voices of the tradition when he asserts that only the 
householder's asrama was open to Sudras. 

36. The inability or unwillingness to distinguish these issues has led to much confusion. Sec 
example, Kane 1974,11.2,942-46: Chakraborti 1973, 90-99; Sharma 1939,63-64. 

37. A passage ascribed to Katyayana, for example, advises the king lo punish a Sudra who takes 
renunciation (K&tyayanasmrti, 486). For a discussion of this passage. seeOlivelle 1984. 1 14. 

38. Buddhist sources (e.g.. DN II, 35-36) record that low-caste people were permitted to become 
monks. Rhys Davids (tr. of DN. II. p. 1 03) observes: "We have seen how in the Samannaphala Sutta, it 

slave could join an Order (that is any Order, not only the Buddhist). And in 
i of the Majjhima. there is express mention of 
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Evidence of Sudra asceticism is found in the Dharmasastras themselves. Visnu 
(5.1 15) and Yajflavalkya (2.235) impose a fine on anyone who feeds a Sudra renouncer 
(sudrapravrajita) at a feast for gods or manes. The Arthasastra (3.20.16) likewise 
imposes a fine for feeding a vrsalapravrajita ("Sudra or outcaste renouncer"), as well as 
Buddhist and AjTvika ascetics, at such functions. While the Arthasastra here distin- 
guishes Sudra renouncers from ascetics belonging to Buddhist and other heretical sects, 
there is a tendency in the Dharmasastras to group together all these ascetics, because 
their position within dharmais similar. This general class of renouncers may be intended 
by Apastamba (1.18.31) when he lists "one who has improperly renounced" (avidhina 
ca pravrajitah) among people whose food is not to be eaten. This rule implies that people 
did become ascetics without keeping to the sastric provisions and that such ascetics were 
generi 



7.2.2 Varna and Renunciation 

In medieval theology the debate regarding the relationship between asramas and varnas 
focused principally on the question whether people of all three upper varnas or only 
Brahmins were permitted to renounce, that is, to enter the last asrama. Theologians on 
both sides of the issue could cite vedic and smrti texts in support of both positions and 
invoke MTmamsa rules of interpretation to explain away the texts apparently supporting 
the opponents' position. 

We have seen that both the Vaikhanasa Smartasutra and several passages in didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata explicitly restrict renunciation to Brahmins. Earlier dhar- 
masastric texts, however, do not address this issue explicitly. They use both the generic 
term dvija ("twice-bom") as well as brahmana and dvijottama ("highest of the 
twice-born") that refer specifically to Brahmins when they talk about renouncers. Later 
writers will find this a fertile ground for the exercise of their hermeneutical skills. His- 
torically, however, it is unlikely that these authors would not have been more explicit if 
this had been a question of significance to them. My own view is that in the earlier 
period (at least up to Manu and Yajflavalkya) the central institutions of dharma, such as 
sacrifice, sacraments, and asramas, were considered open at least theoretically to all 
twice-born varnas. This is supported by the writings of Kalidasa, who, without attempt- 
ing to prove a point, accepts without argument that renunciation is open to kings. He 
characterizes the lineage of Raghus as devoted to following the four asramas during the 



Sudras becoming Samanas as if it were a recognized and common occurrence, long before the lime of 
the rise of Buddhism. So in the Jatakas (iii, 38 1 ) we hear of a potter, and at iv, 392, of a Candala, who 
became Samanas (not Buddhist Samanas)." The Buddhist monastic law (Vin I, 76), however, forbids 
entry of slaves and debtors into the order. Jaina sources also state that a low-caste person who becomes 
arenouncer is honored by the king: Uttaradhyanana. ch. 1 2 (in Jaina Sutras, II, 50-56). 

39. On the legality of a Sudra's renunciation in modern Indian law, see Kane 1974, II.2, 952. 

40. Besides the passages already cited, there are numerous texts in the Mahabharata that declare 
religious mendicancy to be the special dharma of Brahmins: 3.34.49-50; 5.71.3. One of the central 
arguments of the Pandava brothers and others in their attempt to convince Yudhisthira thai he should 
not take to renunciation after his victory > n battle is that renunciation and mendicancy are for Brahmins, 
while the duty of Ksatriyas is to rule justly and to die in battle: MBh 1 2. 1 0-25. 
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four stages of life (Raghuvamsa, 1 .8). After abandoning his kingdom, Raghu "resorte 
to the last asrama," and he is referred to as yati ("renouncer": Raghuvamsa, 8. 14, 16).' 

Even though asceticism may have been open to all twice-born males, the impression 
one gets from the ancient documents is that it was increasingly associated with Bra 
mins. Thus when SIta sees Ravana dressed as a mendicant ascetic she immediate 
assumes that he is a Brahmin. 42 The rite of renunciation also, in prescribing the aban 
ment of the sacrificial string and the top knot, assumes that the candidate is a Brahmin. 
We may not be far wrong in concluding, therefore, that at least by the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury c.E. within some segments of the Brahmanical tradition an opinion arose that 
favored limiting access to the final asrama to Brahmins. 

Evidence indicates that the latter view gained increasing acceptance over time. The 
vast majority of prominent medieval writers, beginning at least with the Advaita theolo- 
gian Samkara (eithth to ninth century c.E.), support the position restricting renunciatic 
to Brahmin males. Samkara, commenting on the use of the word brahmana in 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad with reference to religious mendicancy, enunciates this posi- 
tion in the clearest possible terms: "The word 'Brahmins' is used because Brahmins 
alone possess the qualification for abandonment." 41 Later in the same commentary, 
Samkara restates this position. In an extended argument aimed at demonstrating that 
vedic and smrti statements enjoining lifelong performance of rites and, consequently, 
the life of a householder, are not intended to forbid renunciation 44 he claims that such 
statements refer to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas who are not entitled to renounce: 

Or, the vedic statement on the lifelong (performance of rites) is made with reference 
to other varnas, for renunciation is not acknowledged for Ksatriyas and Vaisyas; like- 
wise, passages such as, "[Know that no person other than one for whom the sacra- 
mentary rites beginning with impregnation and ending with the funeral] are pre- 
scribed to be performed with the recitation of mantras [is entitled to study this 
treatisel" (MDh 2.16), and "But the Venerable Teacher (prescribes) a 
asrama" 4 ' refer to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. 46 

Now, it does seem rather strange that Samkara, of all people, should espouse such a 
view. After all, his entire argument for the legitimacy of the celibate asramas in general 

4 1 . Medieval authors cite Kalidasa as an authority in asserting the right of all twice-born people to 
become renouncers: see Mallinatha's commentary on Raghuvamsa, 8.14, and Vasudevasrama, Yati- 
dharmaprakasa, 3 .36-45. 

42. Ram 3.44.2-33; 3.45. 1-2. Here we see that the author uses the term dvijati ("twice-born") as a 
synonym for a Brahmin, a practice that becomes common in the dharma literature. See also Bhasa, Pra- 
timanataka, 5.6-9, where Ravana reminds himself that he should adopt the etiquette of a Brahmin. 

43. Sarpkara's commentary on Ball 3.5.1, p. 454: brahmananam evadhikaro vyutthane 'to 
brahmanagrahanam. Samkara takes vyutthana ("rising above" or "abandoning") as a technical term for 
the renunciation of a person who has recognized his identity with Brahman: see his commentary on 
BaU 4.5. 1 5 (pp. 7 1 6- 17). 

44. For an analysis of this and other arguments of Samkara against those who denied the legiti- 
macy of celibate asramas, see section 8.5. 

45. GDh 3.36: see section 3.2.1.1. 

46. Samkara on BaU 4.5.15 (p. 725): itaravarnapeksaya va yavajjTvasrutih. na hi 
ksatriyavaisyayoh parivrajyapratipattir asli. tatha mantrair yasyodito vidhih, aikasramyam tv acarya 
ityevamadlnamksatriyavaisyapeksalvam. 
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atl d the renouncer's as'rama in particular is based on the neat division of people into 
those who are either enlightened or aspire to enlightenment and those who are ignorant, 
gy limiting renunciation to Brahmins, Samkara has in effect restricted enlightenment 
even the aspiration to enlightenment to Brahmins. Commenting on the 
grhadaranyaka 4.4.22, furthermore, Samkara acknowledges that people of all three 
varnas do indeed desire to know Brahman and interprets the term "Brahmins" occurring 
in that passage as a synecdoche encompassing all three varnas. 41 

Samkara's pro-Brahmin stand comes out clearly in his commentary on the Bha- 
gavad GTta. In his introductory remarks, Samkara observes that the Lord became incar- 
nate in order to protect "the Brahmin state," because only by protecting it can one guard 
the vedic dharma. He reiterates this position in commenting on BhG 4. 1 : the Ksatriyas 
are made strong so as to protect the Brahmins. He explains that Arjuna's decision not to 
fight was wrong because he gave up war, which is the dharma proper to him 
(svadharma) as a Ksatriya, and desired to undertake a dharma of someone else (para- 
dharma) consisting of mendicancy and the like (on BhG 2.10). Here it is clear that 
Samkara interprets the episode to mean that Arjuna wants to give up war and become a 
renouncer and that Samkara finds this reprehensible because Arjuna was attempting to 
adopt the dharma of Brahmins. Again in his introductory remarks on chapter three, 
Samkara asserts that the reason Krisna enjoins the path of action on Arjuna is because as 
a Ksatriya he is not entitled to embark on the path of knowledge that entails renuncia- 
tion. 

It is also somewhat surprising that Samkara takes this stand only in the commentary 
on the Brhadaranyaka and the GTta. As far as I can tell, he does not broach the subject in 
the relevant sections of his commentaries on the Brahmasutras or the Chandogya 
Upanisad.™ 

That this was the view of Samkara, however, is confirmed by the fact that his pupil, 
Suresvara, in his subcommentary on Samkara's commentary on the Brhadaranyaka, 
clearly ascribes this position to his teacher. Suresvara himself disagrees with Samkara 
and attempts to demonstrate that his teacher is wrong: 

Since renunciation is mentioned in the Vedas for all three varnas, the statement of the 
commentary that renunciation is only for Brahmins stands contradicted. 49 

As the Vedas prescribe renunciation equally for the three varnas, the term "Brahmin" 
should be taken as a synecdoche. If it be admitted that knowledge annihilates a per- 
son's qualification for rites, on what authority does one forcibly restrict the qualifica- 



47. The root text reads: "Brahmins seek to know him by the study of the Veda, by sacrifices, by 
Sifts, by austerities, and by fasting." Samkara comments (p. 688): "The term 'Brahmins' is meant as a 
synecdoche, for all three vamas have equal qualification." For a more detailed study of Samkara's con- 
tradictory positions, see section 8.2. 

48. These works are generally assumed to have been authored by Samkara: see Potter 1982, 
1 1 1-13. The commentary on the Chandogya. however, has not been subjected to the same scrutiny as 
the rest (see section 8.2, n. 17). In the Upadesasahasrf(\.2, 10, 13, 15), another probably authentic work 
°f Samkara. it is assumed that the qualified pupil is both a Paramaharnsa renouncer and a Brahmin, but 
renunciation or the acquisition of knowledge is not explicitly denied to members of other vamas. 

49. Suresvara, Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavartika. p. 758, v. 165 1 : trayanam api varnanam s'ru- 
tau samnyasadarsanat / brahmanasaiva samnyasa iti bhasyam virvdhyate// 
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tion to renounce? If one is able to renounce when one acquires the knowledge 
one's true identity, then whoever has that knowledge should be entitled 




The fundamental principle of Samkara's theology is that rites are within the 
ignorance and that it is as impossible for rites and knowledge to coexist as it is f 0r 
knowledge and ignorance, or light and darkness. Suresvara has taken this teaching of hi s 
guru to its logical conclusion by acknowledging that any person who has the knowledge 
of Brahman has the capacity and qualification to renounce, for otherwise such a persoi 
would find himself in the anomalous situation of being in an asrama which requires h 
to perform rites while his qualification to perform them has been cancelled by 
knowledge of Brahman. Logical conclusions, however, are not always the norm in theo- 
logical discourse, and Suresvara himself would hardly have defended the capacity of 
Sudras and women to attain knowledge and to become renouncers. 

Among medieval theologians Suresvara is in the minority. Of the commentators of 
Manu, for example, all except four 5 ' interpret Manu as restricting renunciation to Brah- 
mins. Medhatithi dismisses the opinion that Manu's occasional use of "Brahmin" 
should be taken as a synecdoche, especially in the light of his use of the generic 
"twice-born" in the opening verse of his chapter on renunciation (MDh 6.1). Instead, he 
argues that the generic "twice-born" should be understood in the light of the meaning of 
the entire chapter: 

The meaning we settle upon is that derived from a thorough examination of the entire 
passage. The term "twice-born," therefore, should be taken in a restrictive sense as 
referring to a Brahmin, for every Brahmin is a twice-born whereas not all twice-born 
are Brahmins. Given that even in this sentence the literal meaning of "twice-born" is 
applicable, it is improper to resort to an indirect meaning with regard to their syntac- 
tical connection. 52 

Although Medhatithi's argument for taking "twice-born" as referring only to Brahmins 
is somewhat farfetched— indeed, it is more usual to interpret "Brahmin" as referring to 
all twice-born — nevertheless, his position highlights the fact the dharmasastric works 
were written by and for Brahmins. As Biardeau (Biardeau and Malamoud 1976, 32) 
has observed: "Une lecture attentive des premiers chapitres de la Manu-smrti, par 

50. Ibid, on IL5.1: trayanam avisesena samnyasah sruyate srutau / yadopalaksananham syad 
brahmanagrahanam lada // karmadhikaravicchedi jnanam ced abhyupeyate / kuto ' ' dhikaraniyamo 
vyutthane kriyate balat // pratyagyathatmyavijnanasvabhavas cet samarthyatc / vyutthanam yasyn 
yasya syatsa sa vyutthatum arhatill 

51. These four — Bharuci, Raghavananda, Nandana, and Manirama — do not take up this issue. 
Medhatithi (on 6.97), Govindaraja (on 6.97), Kulluka (on 6.97), Sarvajnanarayana (on 6.38. 97). and 
Ramacandra (on 6.38) understand Manu as permitting renunciation only for Brahmins. 

52. "In this sentence" refers to MDh 6.97 where the term Brahmin is used. The argument presup- 
poses that the entire chapter forms a single syntactical unit with a single meaning. The opponent wants 
to interpret "Brahmin" in the last sentence to mean the same as "twice-born" in the first, whereas Med- 
hatithi wants to do the opposite. It is a common interpretive rule that an indirect or metaphorical mean- 
ing of a word should be resorted to only if it is impossible to accept the direct meaning. The Sanskrit o 
Medhatithi is pithy: krtsnavakyaparyalocanaya yo 'rthah sa niscTyate. alo dvijagrahan&M 
brahmanaparatayopasamhartavyam. asri brahmanasya dvijatitvam na (u sarvesu dvijatim 
brahmanyam. atrapi dvijasabdarthe sambhavati nanvayani laksanii nyayya. 
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example, . . . revele que le 'deux-fois-ne' auquel s'addressent les prescriptions est en fait 
j e brahmane." 53 

Most other medieval authorities agree with Samkara and the commentators of 
jylanu. Visvarupa, an early commentator of Yajnavalkya, 54 like Medhatithi, states that 
"the term 'twice-born' (YDh 3.61) refers to Brahmins, because renunciation is pre- 
scribed only for them." Vijfianesvara (twelfth century), the influential author of the 
[rfitaksari commentary on Yajnavalkya (YDh 3.56-57), also appears to favor the posi- 
tion that only Brahmins should be permitted to renounce. After stating that renunciation 
is meant only for Brahmins and not for those who are "simply twice-born" (dvijamatra), 
Vijfianesvara goes on to give the opinion of some who permit renunciation for all three 
twice-born varnas without rejecting it outright. 5 A significant text cited here in support 
of the latter position is the sutra "after studying the Veda, four asramas are open to the 
three varnas," discussed in section 5.3.4. 

Madhava, the fourteenth-century commentator of Parasara, is even more circum- 
spect and refuses to take a stand. 57 He has one of the longest discussions of the issue 
(PaM 1, 534-36), presenting first the argument of "some" (kecit) for restricting renunci- 
ation to Brahmins and then that of "others" (apare) for opening it to all three twice-born 
varnas. Madhava, however, introduces an interesting twist in the argument of the sup- 
porters of the latter position. They find it necessary to deal seriously with texts cited by 
their opponents which clearly state that only Brahmins may renounce. They interpret 

53. With specific reference to the renouncer, Biardeau (Biardeau and Malamoudl976, 35) states: 
"Quoiqu'en principe tous les deux-fois-nes doivent pouvoir devenir sannyasin, puisqu'ils ont a renon- 
cer a leur statut et a leurs devoirs sacrificiels, il se produit pour le renoncant le meme phenomene que 
Epur le grhastha. Le seul qui ait droit au nom de sannyasin est en fait 1'ancien mattre de maison brah- 
mane. Aux autres (qui pourront etre parfois issus de basses castes), on donnera d'autres noms: yogin, 
yati, (ascete). parivrajaka (l'errant)." Biardeau here glosses over the deep controversy within 
Brahmanical theology itself over this issue. The question was never as neatly resolved as Biardeau pre- 
sents it. Further, 1 have not found any source that would restrict the term sanmyasin to Brahmins, while 
the other terms are used for ascetics of other castes. Although samnyasin has a rather restrictive use 
(Olivelle 1981), it is nowhere reserved for Brahmins, and the other terms are regularly used for both 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin ascetics. See also Biardeau 1982, 77-78. Meyer (1927, 347-48, n.l) also 
agrees that the four asramas are especially meant for Brahmins. 

54. The date of Visvarupa is uncertain. Kane (1968, 1. 1 , 562-64) and others accept his identity with 
Suresvara, the pupil of Samkara, and on that basis date him around 800-825 C.E. This identity, how- 
ever, is quite uncertain. On the question we are examining, for example. Visvarupa's opinion is con- 
trary to Suresvara's, who, as we have seen, disagrees with his teacher Samkara and opens renunciation 
lo all twice-born people. The problem this contradiction creates for the assumed identity of (he two 
authors is recognized also by Kane (1974, II. 2, 944). Visvarupa, however, flourished before the 1 1th 
century c.E., since he is cited by Vijfianesvara. Other works that restrict renunciation lo Brahmins 
include Vaidyanatha DTksita's Smrtimuktaphala. I: 176; Narayana and Samkarananda in their com- 
mentaries on the Arum Upanisad. 5 ( Upanisadam Samuccayah, p. 98); Sandilya Samhita. Bhaktikanda, 
4.14.62-63. 

55. Kamalakarabhatta (Nirnayasindhu, p. 441 ), however, reads Vijfianesvara as supporting the for- 
mer position. 

56. See also note 73 there This sutra is cited also by Mallinatha in his commentary on Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsa, 8.14, in support of permitting all twice-bom people to become renouncers. 

57. Another significant author of this period who does not deal with this issue is Yadavaprakasa, 
the author of the Yatidharmasamuccaya. See section 8.5 for Yadava's discussion on the legitimacy of 
the asramas. 
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these texts not as outright prohibitions but as forbidding to non-Brahmins only the carry 
ing of the triple staff, regarded as the emblem of Visnu and of the renunciatory state 
Thus, even though people of all three vamas can become renouncers, only Brahmins are 
permitted to carry the triple staff. 58 

Aparaditya (early twelfth century C.E.), the author of the commentary Apararka on 
Yajnavalkya, however, supports unequivocally the right of all twice-born men to 
become renouncers. Aparaditya says that "here the term 'twice-born' has the literal 
meaning and not a synecdochical meaning referring to a Brahmin," 59 and cites the f 0 |. 
lowing Smrti in support: "After paying the triple debt, free from egotism and selfish, 
ness, a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya may wander forth from home." Devannabhatta 
(twelfth to thirteenth century c.e.?), the author of the legal digest Smrticandrika (1, 1 76), 
likewise supports the right of all twice-born men to become renouncers and interprets 
Manu's use of "Brahmin" as a synecdoche of all twice-born varnas. 

Two more recent authors, Kamalakarabhatta, the author of the Niniayasindhu (com- 
posed 1612 c.e.), and KasTnatha Upadhaya, the author of Dharmasindhu (composed 
1790-91 c.e.), also support this position and follow Madhava's lead in interpreting 
those authoritative texts that appear to restrict renunciation to Brahmins. Kamalakara, 
after presenting the argument restricting only the use of a triple staff as recorded by 
Madhava, states: "In truth, however, those texts refer only to Kuticakas and so forth" 
(Nirnayasindhu, p. 441 ). Here we note another hermeneutical use of the fourfold classi- 
fication of renouncers that I noted earlier (section 6. 1 .3). Thus, non-Brahmins are barred 
from becoming Kuticakas and the like, but not from becoming Paramahamsas. 60 
KasTnatha's position is very similar, although he uses the distinction between the renun- 
ciation of those who seek knowledge ( vividisasamnyasa) and the renunciation of the 
enlightened (vidvatsamnyasa): 

Only Brahmins are qualified with respect to renunciation which is characterized by 
such things as the taking of a staff and bears the name "renunciation of seekers after 
knowledge," whereas Ksatriyas and Vaisyas also are qualified with respect to the 
renunciation of the enlightened. 61 

A significant question to which I can only allude here is the socio-economic reasons 
for the increasing tendency in medieval Brahmanical theology to limit asceticism to the 
Brahmin community. Given the current state of our knowledge regarding the social, 
economic, and political situations in various parts of India during the early and late 
medieval periods, this question cannot be adequately resolved. Nandi (1986), however, 

question, even if we 

58. For the texts that forbid all but Brahmins from carrying triple staffs, see PaM I, 535-36; 
Mallinatha on Raghuvamsa, 8.14. The Ypra (3.9-10, 27-28) also records this interpretation. 

59. afra ca dvijagrahanam vivaksitartham na brahmanopalaksanartham. Apararka on YDh 3.60 (p. 
966). 

60. Since, according to Kamalakara. the KutTcaka type of renunciation is forbidden in the Kali age 
(see section 8.4), the issue becomes moot! The Mahanirvanatantra goes a step further. According to it. 
there are only two asramas in the Kali age — those of the householder and the renouncer — and all 
vamas. not just the twicc-bom, are permitted to enter both. 

6 1 . KasTnatha Upadhyaya, Dharmasindhu, p. 976: xamnya.se dandagrahanadirupe vividisakhye 
viprasyaivadhikarah. vidvatsamnyase tu ksatriyavaisyayorapi. 



may not accept completely his strict and somewhat simplistic correlation between eco- 
nomic realities and religious customs and doctrines. Archaeological and other evidence 
suggests a decline and decay of cities in both the north and the south beginning toward 
the middle of the first millennium c.e., accompanied by the demise of the urban market 
economy. The resultant dispersal of Brahmin families into the countryside and the emer- 
gence of a feudal economy, according to Nandi, are at the root of several developments 
in Brahmanical religious practice and ideology, including the temple complexes associ- 
ated with the bhakti cults as well as the monastic establishments. Both these institutions 
were dominated by Brahmins and controlled vast agricultural lands. These Brahmanical 
institutions, furthermore, were patronized by political authorities because they provided 
the rulers with religious legitimacy. 

Now, even though the writers on dharma speak only about renunciation, the social 
reality was that Brahmanical renunciation had become by at least the eighth century c.e. 
de facto monasticism. When a man became a Brahmanical renouncer he did not just 
become a lonely wanderer but entered a monastery (matha) with a hierarchical organiza- 
tion. If we look at the question of who is entitled to become a renouncer in this light, it 
becomes apparent that what is at issue is the right to become a member of a monastic 
community with land and a clientele. In spite of what Suresvara says, the major 
Samkarite mathas that became so powerful during the middle ages were exclusively 
Brahmanical. For Brahmins, who so vigorously argued for Brahmanical privileges in 
the Dharmasastras, it would have been a natural step to limit entry into these rich and 
powerful institutions to members of their own community. 

Some writers go a step further, asserting that in this Kali age there are no true 
JCsatriyas or Vaisyas, leaving only Brahmins and Sudras. 62 If all the castes that pretend 
to belong to the Ksatriya or Vaisya varnas are in fact Sudras, then in practice the ques- 
tion can be seen as moot. Only Brahmins can renounce, because there are only Brah- 
mins, all others being Sudras and thus clearly excluded from that state. , 



7.3 The Asramas and Civil Authority 

From about the middle of the first millennium c.e., as we have seen, the expression 
varnasramadharma begins to be employed with increasing frequency as almost a short- 
hand term to designate the totality of the Brahmanical dhanna, thus placing the asrama 
system, theoretically at least, at the very heart of dhanna. Since the safeguarding of 
dhanna was the principal duty of kings, the protection and regulation of asramas came to 
be regarded as one of the duties of the civil authority and a special province of law. 

At the root of the ideology of kingship in India was the notion that, but for the strong 
hand of the king, society would dissolve into a state of anarchic chaos in which stronger 
individuals would prey on the weak. 63 This natural appetite of humans to prey on the 

62. See Kane 1974, II. 1 , 380-82 for a detailed examination of this issue. 

63. See, for example, MBh 12.59.13f. 
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weak is referred to as the "law of the fish," the big fish eating the little fish. The openin 
verses of the Naradasmrti (1.1-2), a text devoted solely to civil and criminal law 
attempt to demonstrate why the need for the strong arm of the law and the king an 
with the disappearance of the golden age: 

When people were totally devoted to dharma and spoke the truth there was no legal 
procedure; neither was there enmity or jealousy. When dharma disappeared among 
men, legal procedure came into being, and the king was appointed to preside over 
legal procedures and to wield the rod. 

It is the rod (danda) of the king that keeps people in check and on the right path. This 
central activity of the king is regarded as an act of protection, and the terms pala, pati, pa 
(all having the meaning of guarding and protection) used in the numerous Sanskrit epi- 
thets for a king highlight this aspect of kingship. "The chief duty of a Ksatriya," say both 
Manu (MDh 7. 147) and Yajnavalkya (YDh 1.119), "is the protection of his subjects." 

The protective activity of the king was directed in a special way at safeguarding the 
varnas, which encompass castes (jati) within the dharmasastric ideology, for the main- 
tenance of this structure was the foundation of social stability. As Narada (NSm 
18.14-16) puts it: 

If the king were not to punish every varna that deviates from its proper path, the peo- 
ple will perish: Brahmins will neglect their priestly functions, Ksatriyas will give up 
governing, Vaisyas will abandon their work, and Sudras will excel them all. If there 
were no kings to wield the rod on earth, the strong will roast the weak, like fish on a 
spit. 

When asrama is coupled with varna to represent the totality of dharma, the essence 
of royal duty came to be encapsulated in "the protection of varnas and asramas," an 
expression that became a cliche when poets and panegyrists sang the virtues of a king. 
The earliest recorded use of a similar expression — although there is some doubt about 
its authenticity — is found in the Dharmasutra of Gautama: "Let him [the king] protect 
the varnas and asramas according to the law." 64 Its use, however, becomes common in 
later literature. According to Manu (7.35), kingship was created for the protection of the 
varnas and asramas: "The king was created as the protector of all the varnas and asra- 
mas, each of which in due order is intent on its own dharma." Likewise, at the very out- 
set of his discussion, Visnu (ViDh 3.2-3) defines the dharma of a king as "protection of 
the people and the establishment of the varnas and the asramas in their respective 
dharma." 

Even the Arthasastra, a text Machiavellian in its concern for enhancing the power of 
the king and protecting the security of the state, considers it important for the king to see 

64. GDh 1 1.9: vamasramams ca nyayato 'bhirakset. There is some doubt, as I have already 
pointed out (section 3.2. 1 . 1 ), about the authenticity of this and other passages (GDh 1 1 .29; 19.1)' 
GDh that speaks of varnas and asramas in the same breath. Oh the one hand, if we are to accept at fr. 
value Gautama's rejection of the asrama system in chapter 3, it is unlikely that he would have given th 
central place to the system in dealing with the duties of the king. It is also unlikely, on the other hand, 
that the system would have been so thoroughly integrated into the discourse on dharma at such an early 
age when the very legitimacy of the system was the subject of intense debate. None of the other Dhar- 
masutras, furthermore, record this expression in its treatment of the duties of a king. 
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that his subjects follow the duties of their respective varnas and asramas: 

A king, therefore, should not permit his subjects to transgress the dharma proper to 
them, for by ensuring fidelity to their proper dharma he will find joy both here and 
hereafter. 

People who keep to the bounds of Aryan propriety, who are steadfast in their varnas 
and asramas, and who are governed by the Veda, prosper and do not perish. (Artha 
1.3.16-17) 

People of the four varnas and asramas become attached to the duties of their respec- 
tive dharma and keep to their respective paths when they are ruled by the king with 
his rod. (Artha 1.4.16) 

Sanskrit drama and belles Iettres (kavya), as well as inscriptional data, provide fur- 
ther evidence that the primary duty of a king to protect the varnas and asramas had 
become a cliche outside the technical traditions of dharma and artha by the fifth century 
c.e., the tentative date of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa, as we have seen (section 6.2.1), uses the asrama scheme of life stages in 
his works more frequently than other Sanskrit poets. He calls Raghu "the teacher (or 
father) of the varnas and asramas" 65 and Dusyanta "the protector of the varnas and asra- 
mas." 66 Rama was ever "watchful in looking after the varnas and asramas." 67 The duty 
of a king to "protect the varnas and asramas" says Kalidasa, was proclaimed by Manu 
himself. 68 

Bana, 69 comparing his royal patron Harsavardhana to Manu, says that Harsa, "like 
Manu, established the laws of varnas and asramas." 10 We find similar statements in later 
texts such as Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara (9.2.114) and Kalhana's RajataranginI 
(6.108). 

In the voluminous corpus of inscriptions from ancient and medieval times, I have 
been unable to discover any reference to the asrama system outside the context of a 
king's duties. As in the belles Iettres, here too the label "protector of varnas and 
asramas" is clearly a laudatory epithet. The fact that kings used that epithet in public 
documents, however, is significant. The expression varnasrama in these inscriptions 
appears to be a shorthand way of referring to both the totality of dharma and the spec- 
trum of groups inhabiting a kingdom. The inscriptional use of this expression appears to 
have begun at least by the beginning of the sixth century c.e. 

The earliest inscriptional record of the term asrama that I have been able to locate is 
the copperplate inscription of Maharaja Sarnksobha dated 528-29 c.e., in which 

65. Kalidasa, Raghuvams'a. 5. 19: varnasramanam guruh. 

66. Kalidasa, Abhijnanasakuntalam. 5. 1 1-12: varnasramanam raksita. 

67. Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa, 14.85: varnasramaveksanajagariikah. 

68. Ibid., 14.67: nrpasya vamasramapalanamyatsaevadharmomanunapranitah. 

69. Bana was a contemporary of King Harsavardhana and can be dated with greater precision and 
certainty as belonging to the first half of the seventh century c.e. Harsa began his reign in 606 or 607 
c.e. SeeDevahuti 1970. 

70. Harsacarita. Ch. 2. p. 79: manav iva kartari varnasramavyavasthanam. Bana, in his Kadambari 
(p. 196), describing CandrapTda's military expedition, says that the king protected the asramas 
(palayann asraman). but here it is unclear whether asrama stands for the orders of life (preferred by the 
translator Kale) or for forest hermitages. 
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Samksobha describes his father, Hastin, as "intent on enforcing the dharmas of the 
vamas and asramas." 7! In the Asirgadh copper-seal inscription Sarvavarman describes 
his great great-grandfather, Harivarman, as "employing sovereignty |lit., turning the 
wheel] only to regulate the vamas and asramas." 72 Similar expressions are used to 
describe King Harsavardhana's father, Prabhakaravardhana, in the Sonpat copper-seal 
inscription 73 and Kharagraha in the extremely long Alina copperplate inscription of 
STladityaVII. 74 

Similar expressions are used to describe the piety of kings also in South Indian 
inscriptions. In a copperplate grant from Andhra ascribed to the sixth century c.e., 
Prthivi-SrT-Mularaja, a Buddhist king, is said to have "guarded the dharmas of all the 
vamas and asramas." 7S Likewise, the Visnukundi king Govindavarman, also a Buddhist 
was loved by vamas and asramas, as well as by his kinsmen and servants. 76 

Although the statements regarding the king's duty to protect the vamas and asramas 
both in texts and in inscriptions appear to be stock expressions concerning the ideal typi- 
cal king, nevertheless the necessities of government must also have made it imperative 
that the social institutions comprehended by the four asramas be taken into account in 
the practice of law. Since the householders were the central focus of law even outside 
the asrama framework, the special provisions concerning the asramas focused primarily 
on the ascetic institutions. The power and social position of ascetic groups and monas- 
teries and the dictates of Realpolitik advocated by political theorists like Kautilya, more- 
over, compelled Indian kings to take a personal interest in ascetic institutions. 



7.3.2 The Asramas, Ascetics, and the Law 

In defining the components and objectives of legal procedure (vyavahara), Narada 
(NSm 1.12) states that "it has four beneficiaries because it protects the four asramas." 11 
If people of all four asramas benefit from legal procedure, then Narada must have con- 
sidered that procedure to take into account their specific rights, obligations, and modes 
of life. 

It is a common principle of Indian law that the king, as the judicial authority, should 
not commence a legal procedure in court. Such procedures are considered private litiga- 

71. CI, III, 1 12-16 (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 25): varnasramadharmasthapananiratena. Samksobha 
and his father, Hastin, ruled Dabhala (modem Bundelkhand) in central India under the patronage of the 
Gupta kings. 

72. CI, III, 219-21 (Gupta Inscriptions. No. 47): varnasramavyavasthapanapravrttacakrah. 

73. CI, HI, 23 1-32 (Gupta Inscription No. 52). This is the same Harsa whom we saw praised in an 
identical manner by Bana. 

74. CI, III, 171-91 (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 39, dated 766-67 C.E.): [samyag vya\ 
vasthapitavarnasramacarah. 

75. anupalitaSesavarnasramadharmah. Epigraphica Indica, Vol. 38 (1969), pp. 1 92-95. 

76. anuraktavarnasramasvajanaparijanena. Epigraphia Andhrica. Vol. 2 (1974), pp. 1-14. The 
editor Sankaranarayanan (p. 8) ascribes this inscription to around 566 c.E. 

77. catumam asramanam ca raksanatsa caturhitah. Asahaya, possibly basing his interpretation on 
the use of ca ("and"), comments that here asrama includes varna. The text, however, refers only to the 
four asramas., and the ca may be used to connect the two clauses of the verse. 
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tion. 78 Manu (MDh 8.43) states this principle clearly: "Neither the king nor an officer of 
his should initiate a lawsuit." There are exceptions, however, and the matters of law that 
should be investigated and dealt with by the king himself are put into a separate category 
called prakJmaka ("miscellaneous") or kanthakasodhana ("suppression of criminals"). 
After listing the subjects falling under "miscellaneous" (NSm 18.1-4), Narada (NSm 
18.5) states: "A king, however, should assiduously regulate [or protect] all the asramas 
employing the textually prescribed as well as the four basic methods." In this context, I 
believe, what Narada wants to convey is that, besides attending to the specific things 
enumerated in the first four verses, the king has the general duty to look after the four 
asramas. The Arthasastra also lists the affairs of ascetics (tapasvin) among matters that 
the judges themselves should investigate. The Katyayanasmrti (949-50) likewise lists 
the duties of varnas and asramas among the miscellaneous topics and goes on to advise 
the king to investigate them by using spies. 80 

Because it is the householder who is the subject of all the general laws, I limit myself 
here to discussing the legal position of the other three asramas, especially that of the 
ascetics. 

The rules governing the life of a vedic student are given in the Dharmasastras imme- 
diately following the description of the initiatory rite. These rules belong to the section 
of dharma called right conduct (acara) and not strictly to law. The obligations of a stu- 
dent toward his teacher, however, are considered by Narada (NSm 5.8-14) to be part of 
contractual law. A student's duty to perform the traditional services for his teacher is put 
on a par with other forms of contractual labor, such as that of an apprentice or a hired 
laborer. g| 

In general, students are not independent and, therefore, cannot enter into contracts, 
and, at least according to some authorities, they are also ineligible to be witnesses in a 
court of law. 82 The student's ambivalent legal position results both from his ritually lim- 
inal status 83 and from the existence of two types of students, the temporary and the per- 
manent. The latter, the subject of the original as'rama system, is placed clearly outside of 

78. These procedures are classified in the dharma literature under vyavaharapada ("titles of law"). 
See Lingat 1973, 243-56; Kane 1973, III, 242f. 

79. raja tv avahitah sarvan asraman paripalayet / upayaih sastravihitais caturbhih prakrtais tatha// 
The four basic strategies are conciliation (sama), giving gifts (upapradana, bribes?), creating dissen- 
sion (bheda), and employing force (danda). The term paripalayet, just as other terms employed to indi- 
cate the protective function of kings, implies both protection and regulation/supervision. 

80. An interesting application of the principle that the king should look after the asramas is found 
in Kalidasa's Raghuvams'a (14.67). Seeing that King Dusyanta has repudiated her. Sakuntala decides to 
become an ascetic. Since it is a king's duty to protect the varnas and asramas, she tells him, he is obliged 
to look after her in common with other ascetics. If he will not be her husband (pari), then he as king will 
have to be her protector (pati). 

8 1 . See NSm 1 .29-32; Artha 3.1.12. Narada (1.10), however, upholds the validity of a debt entered 
into by a student, if it is done for the sake of the family and, presumably, with the consent of the head of 
the family. 

82. See MDh 8.65; NSm, Vyavahara, 1 . 164. 

83. That the period between initiation and return home is liminal is indicated by numerous prac- 
tices, such as begging, shaving the head, sleeping on the ground, staying away from home, prohibition 
of ornaments, and the like. See van Gennep 1960. 
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society and occupies a status similar to that of an ascetic. Within this context we can bet- 
ter understand the legend of Nabhanedistha, the youngest son of Manu. 84 The older sons 
divided the ancestral property among themselves — or, according to the version of 
the TaittirTya Samhita, Manu himself so divided it — without giving a share to Na- 
bhanedistha. The reason for his exclusion appears to be the fact that at the time of parti- 
tion Nabhanedistha was a vedic student and away from home. Later legal texts would 
not permit such a practice, because studentship was recognized as a temporary period 
unless a formal commitment to perpetual studentship had been made. At a time when 
such a demarcation was not clearly established, one can understand how an absent 
brother could be excluded from the paternal estate. 

Even later law recognizes the special status of a student, but in this case of a perpet- 
ual student. Thus, Vasistha's (VaDh 17.52) list of those who are excluded from a share 
of the paternal estate includes "those who have gone to another asrama." This statement, 
made from a householder's perspective, clearly refers to anyone who has gone to an 
asrama different from the householder's (see section 1 .1.4), which would theoretically 
include a student. Kane (1973, III, 608), therefore, is forced to explain that it refers only 
to hermits and renouncers. Within the context of the original asrama system operative 
during Vasistha's time, however, the statement makes perfect sense, for "other 
asramas" are those of a perpetual student, hermit, and renouncer. 8 * 

Special provisions also apply to the division of the property, small though it may be, 
of students, hermits, and renouncers: "The heirs of a hermit, a renouncer, and a student 
are one's teacher, a pious jjupil, one's spiritual brother, and a person living at the same 
holy place, in that order." Most medieval commentators, including Vijflanesvara and 
Madhava, interpret the term kramena ("in order") to mean its opposite, namely pratilo- 

87 * 

makramena ("in inverse order"). Thus, the heir of a hermit is his spiritual brother or a 
person who shares his hermitage, the heir of a renouncer is a pious pupil of his, and the 
heir of a student is his teacher. This interpretation is rather farfetched. Indeed, the 
Arthasastra gives the identical rule. 88 Even if one may argue that Yajnavalkya used 
kramena for pratilomakramena due to the exigencies of meter, Kautilya, writing in 
prose, had no such restriction. It appears more likely, therefore, that the persons men- 
tioned are common heirs of hermits, renouncers, and students, and that the expression 
"in order" is intended to show that each subsequent person becomes the heir only in the 
absence of each preceding. 89 This accords with Visnu's (ViDh 17.15-16) statement that 
the property of a hermit is inherited by his teacher or pupil. 

84. SeeAilB 22.9; TS 3,1.9.4-5. 

85. Vrddha Hantasmrti (7. 259) also excludes, among others, hermits, renouncers, and students. 

86. YDh 2.137: vanaprasthayatibrahmacarinam rikthabhaginah / kramenacaryasacchisya- 
dharmabhratrekatirthinah //Here, as in the passages of Vrddha HarTtasmrti and the Arthasastra referred 
to in the previous and following notes, the student is mentioned generically. However, Vijflanesvara 
and other commentators are probably right in restricting these provisions to perpetual students. The 
term ekattrthin (lit., "those who live at one tirtha") probably means a person who lives in the same her- 
mitage or house. 

87. See Setlur 1911, 185-86; Olivelle 1984, 144-45. 

88. Artha 3.16.37: vanaprasthayatibrahmacarinam acaryasisyadhannabhratrsamanat/rthya rik- 
thabhajah kramena. 

89. This is also the interpretation of Devannabhatta in his Smrticandrika, Vyavaharakanda, p. 302. 



The legal position of renouncers is much clearer than that of students or hermits and 
is derived principally from the theological premise that renunciation constitutes the rit- 
ual and therefore the civil death of the renouncer. Two significant legal consequences 
follow: on the one hand, renouncers are unable to participate in legal transactions, and, 
on the other, they are released from all contracts previously entered into. 

Kautilya (Artha 3.1.12) explicitly excludes renouncers (pravrajita) from all legal 
transactions. Legal consequences of this include their inability to be witnesses in a court 
of law or to act as sureties. Several sources exempt renouncers also from ordeals, fines, 

90 

tolls, and taxes. 

The principle of a renouncer's civil death is applied to three important areas: mar- 
riage, partition of property, and debt. Renunciation on the part of the husband, along 
with his death and prolonged absence, are the three recognized causes of the dissolution 
of a marriage. While renunciation results in civil death, a prolonged absence is probably 
seen as creating a presumption of death. 91 Early writers generally permit the remarriage 
of women whose marriages are thus dissolved. Kautilya (Artha 3.4.37-38) says: 

The wife of a man who has been away for a long time, who has become a renouncer, 
or who has died should wait for seven menstrual periods or, if she has children, for 
one year. Thereafter she may marry a full brother of her husband. 

Narada (NSm 12.97) concurs: "When the husband disappears, dies, or renounces, or 
when he becomes an eunuch or an outcaste — in these five misfortunes another husband 
is prescribed for women." Gautama (GDh 18.15-16), makes a distinction between the 
absence and the renunciation of a husband and permits remarriage only in the case of the 
former and not the latter. 92 

As at his physical death, so at his civil death the property of the father is subject to 

93 

partition among his heirs. ' It has been long recognized in Hindu law that the paternal 

94 

estate could be divided among the heirs when the father was old. Thus, Gautama (GDh 
28.2) allows the father to divide his property when the mother is past the child-bearing 
age. Narada (NSm 1 .2-4) likewise permits a father who is very old to distribute his prop- 



also Nandapandita on ViDh 17.15-16. My interpretation is also supported by the fact that the passage 
lists four heirs for the three asramas, thus breaking the symmetry. The proponents of the "inverse 
order," therefore, are forced to give two heirs for a hermit. 

90. For a more detailed discussion of these legal disabilities and privileges, see Olivelle 1984, 
146-47, where the relevant primary sources are cited. 

91 . The length of absence that would create a presumption of death has been a matter of contro- 
versy, especially because this presumption was linked to the custom of levirate (niyoga) and the remar- 
riage of the wife. Gautama (GDh 18.15) has six years, while others adjust the length according to the 
caste of the absentee: Cf.VaDh 17.75-78; MDh 9.76; NSm 12.98. 

92. Vasistha (17.75-78) and Manu (9.76) do not mention the renunciation of the husband but per- 
mit the wife of a man gone abroad for a long time to remarry. There was increasing hostility, however, 
to the remarriage of widows. Medieval legal digests, therefore, interpret the above passages as refer- 
ring to a practice of a previous age that is not permitted in the present Kali age. On the question of 
remarriage, see Kane 1 974, II . 1 , 608- 1 9. 

93. "It is before the stage of hermit or ascetic, i.e. in the lifetime of the father, that family property 
should be divided among sons, according to the theory of the four asramas." (Lingat 1 973, 58). 

94. For a discussion of the economic basis of the institutions of old age. see section 4.1.2. 



erty at will among his sons and even allows the sons to divide the estate on their own 
when their mother has reached menopause, their sisters are married, and their father has 
turned away from sexual desires. Sulapani (on YDh 2.t 14) interprets the latter condition 
as referring to the renunciation of the father. He is probably right, for Narada (NSm 
13.24) likewise states that the property of a man who dies or renounces childless is 
divided among his brothers. 95 

Following the classical asrama model, these documents assume that a person who 
renounces is an old man. When such a man renounces, consequently, there are two ways 
in which his property can be divided. He can divide it himself prior to renouncing. The 
Kundika UpanisadOS) accordingly instructs the candidate for renunciation to partition 
his property among his sons. If, however, he renounces without doing so he loses all 
rights with regard to his property, and his heirs can partition it among themselves, just as 
if the father were dead. 

In Hindu law the heirs inherit not only the property of the deceased but also his 
debts. This principle remains valid also in the case of civil death resulting from renunci- 
ation. Visnu (ViDh 6.27) is explicit on this point: when a debtor dies or renounces or is 
absent for 20 years his sons or grandsons should settle his debts. The Katyayanasmrti 
(575) also acknowledges that those who inherit the wealth of a person also takes upon 
themselves his debts. 

One of the most important legal provisions regarding renunciation relates to the 
position of a renouncer who becomes an apostate and returns to society. 96 The ritual 
death resulting from renunciation makes it impossible for a renouncer to assume again 
his former ritual and caste position. Apostates and any children they may produce are 

— 97 ' — 

reduced to the level of untouchable Candalas. The Satyayaniya Upanisad (329-330) 
says that the sin of apostasy is greater than all the most grievous sins combined and that 

• • • 98 

no expiation is possible for it. The legal consequences of apostasy were no less severe. 
All the dharmasastric writers from Visnu (ViDh 5.152) onward agree that an apostate 
renouncer should be made a slave of the king. Yajffavalkya (YDh 2.183) specifies that 
his slavery lasts until death. This position is reaffirmed by Katyayanasmrti (731), and 
Narada (NSm 5.33) states: "An apostate from renunciation, indeed, becomes the slave 

99 

of the king. He can never be freed and there is no purification at all for him." 

Medieval theologians were divided on whether even a Brahmin, who was generally 
exempt from slavery, should be made a slave if he becomes an apostate from renuncia- 
tion. Sulapani, Aparaditya, and Mitra Misra (commenting on YDh 2.183) exclude a 

95. Manu's (9. 1 04) statement that the brothers should divide the paternal estate after the passing of 
father and mother (urdhvam pitus ca matus ca) is likewise interpreted by Raghavananda to imply also 
the renunciation of the parents. 

96. For an extensive discussion of this issue, see Krishnan 1 969. 

97. See Vaidyanatha DTksita, Smrtimuktaphala, 1, 207-8. 

98. Other sources, however, prescribe appropriate penances for apostasy: see Sridhara, 
Smrtyarthasara, p. 126; VeS 3.4.40-43 and Samkara's commentary on it; Yadavaprakasa, Yatidhar- 
masamuccaya, pp. 69-70. 

99. According to Narada (NSm 5.24-35), only two types of slaves can never be freed: an apostate 
from renunciation and a man who sells himself into slavery. Some authors, however, acknowledge the 
possibility of an appropriate penance for an apostate. Vijnanesvara (on YDh 2. 1 83). for example, says 
that only an apostate who has not performed the appropriate penance become the king's slave. 
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Brahmin from this provision on the basis of the legal maxim that slavery is in the direct 
order of varnas and not in the inverse order. 1 Accordingly, a Sudra can be a slave of the 
three upper varnas, a Vaisya of a Brahmin or a Ksatriya, and a Ksatriya of a Brahmin. 
The Katyayanasmrti (715) explicitly states that slavery is permissible only in the case of 
the last three varnas; Brahmins can never be slaves. Consequently, these authors recom- 
mend that a Brahmin apostate should be branded on the forehead with the mark of a 
dog's foot and banished from the kingdom. 101 

Vijfianesvara and Visvarupa (on YDh 2.183), however, disagree. They consider 
apostasy an exception to the general rule against reducing Brahmins to slavery. Narada 
(NSm 5.37), in fact, excludes "those who give up the dharma proper to them" from the 
general rule that slavery is in the direct order of varnas, and Vijfmnesvara understands 
this exclusion as referring to apostasy. 

From ancient times the legal tradition recognized the power of properly constituted 
groups to formulate their own laws. 102 These groups included merchant guilds, trade 
associations, castes, and, more importantly for our study, ascetic communities. One title 
of law deals with violations of corporate law, and it was the king's duty to respect those 
special laws and to enforce them on the members of the respective groups. 103 The refer- 
ences to ascetic communities within this context, however, use the term pasanda, a term 

104 

that usually refers to the so-called heretical sects, such as the Buddhist and the Jain. It 
is unclear whether Brahmanical monastic communities also enjoyed such corporate 
privileges, but it seems likely that they did. 105 One problem in incorporating those 
groups into dharmasastric rules is that the legal fiction of the itinerant lifestyle of 
renouncers was maintained within the dharmasastric tradition. The existence of monas- 
teries (matha) is never recognized within Brahmanical dharma, and references to mathas 
are extremely rare even in texts dealing specifically with the renouncer's dharma. The 
laws of Brahmanical renouncers, furthermore, were part of dharma and were theoreti- 
cally located in the Vedas and Smrtis and not in private corporations. The fact, however, 
was that different Brahmanical monastic groups, such as the SrT-Vaisnavas and the 
Samkara mathas, had distinctive rules and practices. 106 The enforcement of these rules, 
in all likelihood, fell within the same title of law as other corporate bodies. 

Indeed, in modern times heads of some of the leading monasteries, especially the 
Samkaracaryas, "have been in the habit of assuming to themselves jurisdiction over per- 



100. See YDh 1. 183; NSm 5.37; Katyayanasmrti, 716. 

101. Aparaditya on YDh 2.183 (II, 787) cites a passage from the Katyayanasmrti <J2\) in support 
of this view: "When persons belonging to the three twice-born varnas revert from renunciation, the 
king should banish the Brahmins and make Ksatriyas and Vaisyas slaves." 

102. For a detailed study of corporate law, called samaya or samvid, see Kane 1974, II. I, 66-69; 
1973, 111,158-60,486-89. 

103. See YDh 2.185-92; NSm 10.1-7. 

104. Thus, Vijftanesvara (on YDh 2.192) explains the term as referring to those who do not accept 
the authority of the Veda. 

1 05. The term naigama is used in YDh 2. 1 92 and NSm 1 0. 1 for one type of association. Vijftanes- 
vara explains it as people who accept the authority of the Vedas and contrasts it to pakhanda. It may 
thus cover Brahmin monastic groups. But naigama has been interpreted in different ways by authors 
and is too general a term to permit a firm conclusion. 

106. See, for example, Olivelle 1 986-87. 
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sons professing to follow their dogmas in ecclesiastical matters such as prescribing 
penances for lapses, settling disputes between castes, and deciding upon questions of 
outcasting" (Kane 1974, II.2, 965-66). It is likely, as Kane has shown (1974, II. 2 
965-74), that monastic leaders may have played a similar, although more restricted, 

107 



7.4 Parisad and Asrama 



Several Dharmasastras state that points of law not found in those treatises must be 
decided by a parisad, namely an assembly of pious and learned Brahmins. The institu- 
tion of parisad is very ancient, and evidence of its existence is found in the older 
Upanisads. Svetaketu Aruneya, for example, went to the parisad oi the Pancalas and was 

* 109 

questioned there by their chief Pravahana Jaivali. It appears from the legal literature 
that the special province of a parisad was to decide the appropriate penance/punishment 
for a serious sin/crime. Thus, according to Baudhayana (BDh 2.1.44-45), a vedic stu- 
dent who breaks his vow of chastity should be brought before a parisad, which decides 
the penance." 0 

There is no unanimity in the sources regarding the constitution of a parisad."' The 
standard number, however, appears to have been a minimum of ten (dasavara). In the 
whole of the dharma literature there are only four texts that specify the ten types of indi- 
viduals forming a parisad, and two of these are citations of an identical verse. These four 
texts relate three of these individuals to the asramas, thereby establishing an apparent 
connection between the institutions of parisad and asrama. This connection has been 
accepted as a fact by most medieval commentators and, following them, by modem 
scholars. Lingat ( 1 973, 1 5), for example, describing the constitution of a parisad, states 
without reservation that it includes "three individuals, each of them representing the first 
three stages of life, namely one brahmacarin, one householder, and one hermit or 
ascetic."" 2 A careful examination of the four texts, I believe, raises serious doubts 
regarding the association of these two institutions so readily accepted by many. 

The earliest of these texts is found in the Gautama Dharmasutra (GDh 28.49) and 
comes at the very conclusion of the work. Gautama says that matters that are not dealt 
with in his work should be decided by a parisad of at least ten learned Brahmins (GDh 
28.48). He goes on to define the constitution of such a parisad. It should consist of four 
individuals who have mastered the four Vedas," 3 three who know three different 
dharma traditions, and three that are described in this unclear and ambiguous expr 

107. See also Lingat 1973, 17,andSadasivaiah 1967, 158f. 

108. See ApDh 1.3.1 1.38; GDh 28.48-50; MDh 12.108-14; YDh l'.9. 

1 09. BaU 6.2. 1 . The Chandogya Upanisad(53. 1 ) calls (he assembly samiti. 

1 1 0. Lingal 1 973, 1 7. See also YDh 3.300. 

111. For an extensive treatment of the subject, see Kane 1974,11.2,966-74; Meyer 1927, 3 16f. 

1 12. In saying "hermit or ascetic" Lingat adroitly avoids the problem (which I will presently i 
with) raised by the texts themselves as to which three asramas are represented. 

1 13. It is unclear whether each of the four should have mastered all four Vedas or one sepa 
Veda. In translating GDh 28.49 Biihler opts for the first, and in translating BDh 1 . 1 .8 he chooses t 
latter alternative. 
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sion: praguttamis [-uttamat] traya asraminah (GDh 28.49). The commentator Maskarin 
reads uttamah (nominative plural), while Haradatta reads uttamat (ablative singular). 
Haradatta's reading, I believe, is influenced by his desire to link this passage to an earlier 
one (GDh 3.2) in which Gautama enumerates the four asramas and places the mendicant 
(bhiksu) third and the hermit (vaikhanasa) last, an order that Haradatta considered 
unorthodox (see section 3.1.6). His interpretation is that this artificial sequence permit- 
ted Gautama to use the expression praguttamat ("before the last") in his passage on the 
constitution of a parisad, thereby excluding the hermit. Thus, according to Haradatta, 
the three isramins are student, householder, and religious mendicant. Even though 
Maskarin's reading differs from Haradatta's, their interpretations of this passage are 
identical. 

Baudhayana (BDh 1.1.8) and Vasistha (VaDh 3.20) cite a common verse. Baud- 
hayana's introductory remark athapy udaharanti ("Now, they also cite") indicates that 
this was a verse well known in the tradition. The ten men constituting a parisad accord- 
ing this verse are as follows: four men who have mastered the four Vedas, an expert in 
vedic exegesis, one who knows the auxiliary sciences of the Veda, a legal scholar, and 
three described as asramasthas trayo viprah [mukhyah] ("three Brahmins [or eminent 
men] belonging to [or living in] an asrama." 1 " Even though the text does not specify the 
asramas to which they should belong or whether the three should belong to three differ- 
ent asramas, Govinda (commenting on BDh 1.1.8) follows Haradatta and specifies the 
student, the householder, and the renouncer, observing that forest hermits are excluded 
because they live in forests, whereas renouncers do come into villages and towns to beg 
food." 8 

The final text on the constitution of a parisad comes from Manu (MDh 12.111), 
- according to whom the ten men are as follows: three who know the triple Veda, a logi- 
cian, an expert in vedic exegesis, an etymologist, a legal scholar, and three described as 
trayai casraminah purve, a phrase Biihler translates as "three men belonging to the first 
three orders." Medhatithi presents two opinions: the first takes the three to be student, 
householder, and hermit, while the second replaces the hermit with the renouncer. All 
other commentators of Manu follow the former opinion without reservation, interpret- 
ing purve to mean the "first" or "earlier" three asramas. 

Kane's (1974, II.2, 968) discussion of these passages is uncharacteristically con- 
fused and inaccurate. Kane understands Gautama as prescribing a student, a house- 
holder, and a renouncer," 9 and Baudhayana and Vasistha as prescribing a householder, 
a hermit, and a renouncer, against the evidence of the texts and the commentaries. Irre- 
spective of their differences, however, all these commentators and modern scholars 

1 14. 1 deal with these two readings later: see note 1 23. 

1 15. Haradatta's reading of Gautama and his interpretation of that passage as excluding the hermit 
are followed by Govinda in his commentary on BDh 1 . 1 .8 and accepted by Kane ( 1 974, II. 1 , 4 1 6). 

1 16. They are pronunciation, meter, grammar, astronomy, and the ritual science (which includes 
dharma). 

1 17. Baudhayana reads viprah ("Brahmins") and Vasistha mukhyah ("eminent"). 

118. Biihler, in his translations of both Baudhayana and Vasistha, accepts the interpretation that 
the three should belong to three different asramas. 

1 1 9. So also Sharma 1 939, 68. 
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assume without question that the terms asramin and asramatha in these texts indeed refer 
to individuals belonging to one of the four asramas. 

It is this assumption that 1 want to question. 120 Lingat (1973, 17) has rightly 
observed: 

Parisad "colleges" disappeared in relatively early times, probably prior to the devel- 
opment of the literature comprised in the sastras. Manu preserves the institution, but 
the fact that he allows a single qualified Brahmin the function of proclaiming acara 
("custom") is significant. As his commentators Medhatithi and Kulluka see it, that 
source is involved only where the rules are of secondary interest. All essential rules 
from then onwards appear in the Smrtis themselves. The proper functions of 
parisads, which are above all to give decisions in particular cases and notably in 
questions of penance, have been fulfilled at later periods by Brahmins attached to the 
courts of Indian princes, such as the pandita who bears the title vinaya-sthiti-sthapaka 
("he who established the lines of good discipline") in Gupta inscriptions. In our own 
days they are fulfilled by caste meetings or by the heads of religious orders (matha). 
Interpretation in the proper sense of that word, namely thai which enables principles 
or general rules to be singled out, finally passed to commentators and to the authors 
of independent treatises. 

At least by the time of Manu the parisad with a quorum of ten had ceased to be a practical 
institution. Manu, as Lingat remarks, pays lip service to the parisad and goes on to give a 
variety of "substitutes" that reflect more the actual practice of the time. Indeed, the 

121 

parisad of ten members is not mentioned at all in later literature, and significant legal 
treatises, such as that of Narada, fail to mention the institution at all. 

The early obsolescence of the institution makes the interpretations of medieval com- 
mentators unreliable; they were certainly not reflecting contemporary practice in this 
regard. To examine the early texts afresh, we need to uncouple parisad from the asrama 
system. 

For the reasons I am about to set forth, moreover, it is extremely unlikely that a con- 
nection could have existed between these two institutions. As I have shown in chapter 3, 
the asrama system first emerged as a theological scheme intended to reevaluate several 
religious institutions that existed at the margins of the Brahmanical world. We have also 
seen that the mainstream traditions represented by Gautama and Baudhayana rejected 
that novel scheme and strenuously defended the centralily of the householder. It is 
extremely unlikely, therefore, that the constitution of as practical and as central an insti- 
tution as the parisad would be connected to a theological scheme that was new at the 
time and rejected by the conservative mainstream. Unless we are ready to accept total 
inconsistency, moreover, it is doubly unlikely that Gautama and Baudhayana, who 

120. Meyer (1927, 136-37) has also questioned the relationship between the parisad and the asra- 
mas and drawn attention to the many problems created by such a connection. Later scholarship has by 
and large ignored Meyer's rejection of the association between these two institutions. 

121. Apastamba (ApDh 1.11.38) mentions the parisad but is silent on its constitution, while 
Yajffavalkya (YDh 1 .9) merely states that a parisad is constituted by three or four experts in all the 
Vedas. Sarnkara (on BaU 4.3.2) does mention the parisad with a minimum of ten (dasavara), three, or 
just one, but it is clearly a somewhat truncated citation of the opening words (pratTka) of MDh 
12.1 10-13. The Mahabharata (12.37.15), without mentioning parisad, says that whatever ten experts 
of the Veda or four dharmasastric scholars declare should be regarded as dhamia. 
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rejected the asrama system outright, would have embraced it within the context of the 
parisad. 

When we examine the other members of the parisad in the different enumerations, 
one fact stands out: they are all experts in one or several areas of knowledge. There are 
vedic scholars and experts in logic, hermeneutics, etymology, and law. Now, simply 
belonging to one of the asramas does not make an individual an expert in anything. If we 
accept the traditional interpretation, these three become the odd men out in a parisad 

A further argument against the traditional interpretation is the inclusion of a student 
within a parisad It may be argued that within the context of the original asrama system a 
person in the first asrama is an adult perpetual student. 122 For Manu, however, such a 
person is an adolescent student living temporarily with his teacher. It stretches our 
creduiity to imagine that a mere boy would be allowed to sit in judgment over matters of 
great importance. 

Finally, if we adopt the traditional interpretation, the sources are hopelessly con- 
fused regarding the asrama that is excluded. Gautama is understood to exclude the 
renouncer, while others exclude the hermit. It is hard to imagine how during the early 
period either could have been thought of as natural candidates to sit in a parisad The 
dharmasastric tradition was handed down in vedic schools which were composed of 
married Brahmin householders deeply suspicious of the renunciatory ideology and life 
style. If, as Gautama (GDh 3.32) says, hermits were not permitted to step on plowed 
land, how could he include them in parisads that convened in villages and towns? 

In light of these difficulties I believe we should reject the traditional interpretation. 
The term asrama, at least in the Dharmasutras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and Vasistha, 1 
propose, is used in its original meaning as the life or place of a very special type of Brah- 
min householder noted for holiness and learning (see section 1 . 1 .4) and does not relate 
to the asrama system. As'ramastha in the texts of Baudhayana and Vasistha, therefore, 
refers to persons who live in such a place or lead such a life. I prefer Vasistha's reading 
of mukhya ("eminent"), because to call such people Brahmins would be pleonastic. It 
also parallels Gautama's adjective praguttamah, which, though no doubt obscure, may 
mean something like "elderly and eminent." 123 

If my interpretation is right, then during the earliest period a parisad included, 
besides seven experts, three people who epitomized the ideal vedic mode of life both in 
holiness and learning. The author of Manu's verse, on the other hand, may have been 
operating within the traditional interpretation of the earlier texts. By asraminah purvehe 
may well have intended three people belonging to the first three asramas, although 
Manu's connection, if any, between the two institutions had no practical implications 
because the ten-member parisad was then obsolete. Manu's verse, however, can also be 

122. Kane (1974, II. 2, 968) assumes he is a perpetual student. One may question, nevertheless, 
how widespread and common such students were at any point in Indian history for them to have been 
considered natural candidates for this institution. 

123. 1 prefer uttamah to uttamat, both because the former is the lectio difficilior and because the lat- 
ter may have been a later emendation to find a reading corresponding to the traditional interpretation. The 
meaning of ptag is not certain, but it may well refer to elderly leaders of people leading the asrama life 
and parallel purve of Manu. Mukhya is used with references to leaders of guilds and associations (see 
Majumdar 1922, 29), and may have a similar meaning here. I think Gautama's text can be understood 
without assuming, as Meyer (1927, 3 17) does, that he had Manu's text before him when he composed it. 
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interpreted in line with the older sources if we take purve to mean something similar I 
prig of Gautama, namely elderly and eminent people. In either case, the early institi 
of parisad with a quorum often, I believe, had no connection with the asrama system. 



7.5 Asrama and Other Aspects of Dharma 

In spite of the lip service paid here and there to the so-called "common dharma' 
aspired to a universal ethic, Biahmanical dharma, as we have seen, 124 was deeply rooted 
in the hierarchical arrangement of varnas. Every detail from the material of a girdle an 
the size of a staff to the severity of punishment for crimes was determined by a person 
varna. This tendency to measure everything by the varna yardstick extended, although 
to a far lesser degree, also to its companion institution of asrama especially during tl 
medieval period. 

People belonging to different asramas are assigned different emblems of identifica- 
tion, which they are required to wear. A verse ascribed to Daksa states: 

A vedic student is distinguished by the girdle, antelope skin, staff, and the like; a 
householder by the staff, the broom of sacred grass, and the like; a forest hermit by 
the (long) nails and hair; and a renouncer by the triple staff. These are their respec- 
tive marks. 125 

Common emblems that must be worn by all are similarly enjoined: "By discarding his 
sacrificial cord a vedic student, a householder, a forest hermit, and even a renouncer will 
fall. Let no one, therefore, abandon it." 1 

Various religious practices ranging from purification after toilet to bathing and eat- 
ing are differentiated according to the asrama to which a person belongs. A couple of 
verses found with slight variations in Vasistha (VaDh 16.18-19), Manu (MDh 
5.1 36-37), and Visnu ( ViDh 60.25-26), and therefore probably belonging to the general 
gnomic tradition, deals with the purification a man is expected to perform after toilet 
according to his asrama: 

A man who wants to purify himself should apply earth once on the penis, thrice on 
the anus, ten times on the (left) hand alone, and seven times on both hands. 

This is the purification for householders. Twice that amount is prescribed for vedic 
students, three times for forest hermits, and four times for renounces. 128 
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124. See section 7.1. Sometimes ahimsa ("non-injury") or similar central ethical principle is sin- 
gled out as the essential or the highest dharma. On the issue of "universal dharma" (sanatanadharma), 
see Halbfass 1988,310-48. 

125. See Yadavaprakasa, Yatidharmasamuccaya. Ch. 3, p. 12 (Olivelle 1987, 15). This verse is 
found in the Daksasmrti, 1.12. The term veda here most likely means "broom of sacred grass." In an 
earlier publication I mistakenly translated it as "Veda" (Olivelle 1987, 1 5). 

126. UsanascitedinYadavaprakasa's Yatidharmasamuccaya, Ch. 3, p. 11 (Olivelle 1987, 15). 
127. 1 give the version of Manu. Slightly variant readings occur in the other two texts. 

128. See also Daksasmrti, 5.8-9. These or similar verses are cited frequently in the medieval liter- 
ature: Vaidyanatha Diksita. Smrtimuktaphala, I, 196: Devannabhatta, Smrticandrika, Ahnikakanda, p- 
93 (Eng. tr., p. 161); Ypra 26.43'; 67.2 1 . 
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The VaikhSnasa Dhannasutra (VaiDh 2.9) gives a simpler rule. It lays down the basic 
rules of purification applicable to householders and students and says that hermits and 
renouncers should perform double the basic purification. Indeed, the Vaikhanasa explic- 
itly presents its rules for such common rites as bathing (VaiG 1 .2; VaiDh 2.13) with ref- 
erence to the four asramas. 

A significant aspect of these rules is that the householder is taken as the norm. The 
rules applicable to the others can be gathered by extending with appropriate modifica- 
tions the basic rule of the householder. We see here the application of a well-known rule 
of ritual hermeneutics. A detailed description is given only of the rite that is considered 
the archetype (prakrti) of a class of rites. The others are considered modifications 
( vikrti) of the archetype and their procedures are obtained by extending to them the pro- 

* 129 

cedure of the ideal type with appropriate modifications. 

A more general application of the principle of extension involving both the house- 
holder and the student is found in Yadavaprakasa's discussion of the daily practices of a 

130 

renouncer. He says that whatever practice is not mentioned by him should be gathered 
from the dharma of vedic students, and if a practice is not discussed even there, it should 
be gathered from the dharma of householders. In support of this principle Yadava cites a 
verse ascribed to Vyasa: "All the duties of all the asramas that are not in conflict with 
each other become the duties common to all the asramas." 1 " 

Vasudevasrama ( Ypra 69.2 1 -23) cites a passage that extends the above incremental 
formula 1 :2:3:4 to penances. When a person in another asrama commits a sin for which 
the appropriate penance is mentioned in the texts only with reference to householders, 
he should multiply that penance accordingly: that is, twice if he is a student, thrice if he 
is a hermit, and four times if he is a renouncer. 

A passage ascribed to Vyasa specifies the number of times people belonging to dif- 
ferent asramas should bathe each day: "Hermits and householders should bathe at dawn 
and at noon; renouncers should bathe at dawn, noon, and dusk; while vedic students 
should bathe once a day."' 32 A similar text specifying how often one should shave is 
cited but rejected as unauthoritative by Vasudevasrama (Ypra 61.139-142): "(Shaving 
should be done) every month by householders, every fortnight by sacrificers, 133 every 
season by renouncers, and at their pleasure by students." 

A very ancient text, cited with minor variations already by Apastamba (ApDh 
2.9. 13), Baudhayana (BDh 2. 1 3.7; 2. 1 8. 1 3), and Vasisfha (VaDh 6.20) and clearly com- 
ing from the ascetic gnomic tradition, specifies the quantity of food a person should eat, 
depending on the asrama to which he belongs: "Eight mouthfuls constitute the meal of a 

129. This principle of extension is called atidesa. For an explanation of this principle, see Kane 
1962, V.2, 1321-26. 

130. Yatidharmasamuccaya. Ch. 6, p. 28. 

131 . This principle is already hinted at by Gautama (GDh 3.10) when he says that the duties pre- 
scribed for a vedic student are applicable to other asramas as well if they are not in conflict with the spe- 
cial duties of a particular asrama. 

132. Cited in Vaidyanatha DTksita's Smrtimuktaphala. I, 197. It is ascribed to Daksa by 
Devannabhatta in his Smrticandrika. Ahnikakanda, p. 1 8 1 (Eng. tr., p. 301 ). A similar passage is found 
in lhe Garuda Purana. 1.2 i 3.59-60. 

133. This version of the text has sacrificers and omits hermits. 1 have been unable to locate other 
citations of this verse to verify this reading. 
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renouncer, sixteen that of a hermit, thirty-two that of a householder, and an unlimited 
quantity that of a student." 114 

The respective goals attained after death by people in the four asramas also become 
the subject of discussion. A long passage on the asramas in the Mahabharata 
(12.184-85) specifies the goals of the four in a general way: students go to heaven and 
obtain all desires; householders attain heaven; hermits attain worlds difficult to obtain- 
and renouncers gain the world of Brahma. The Visnu Purana (1.6.36-39), after listing 
the worlds attained by people of the four vamas who perform their respective duties 
faithfully, states that students attain the world of the 80,000 sages, 1 " hermits the world 
of the seven seers, householders the world of the forefathers, and renouncers the world 
of Brahma. The Kurma Purana ( 1 .2.66-7 1 ) also connects the worlds of the varnas and 
asramas; the only difference from the Visnu Purana is that the world of Prajapati is 
assigned to householders and the world of Hiranyagarbha to renouncers, while immor- 
tality is reserved for yogins. The Kurma Purana ( 1 .2 1 .45) likewise assigns a specific god 
to each asrama: all gods' 36 to householders, Brahma to students, the sun to hermits, and 
Siva to renouncers. 

What our discussion here points to is the progressive integration of the asramas into 
the central framework, for so long dominated by the varna ideology, within which 
Brahmanical theologians understood and explained religious practices, criminal and 
civil law, and even cosmological and soteriological schemes. A verse ascribed to Yama 
presents the position of varnasrama, now considered almost a single category, in 
Brahmanical theology: "There is none higher than a Brahmin, as there is no one superior 
to Vasudeva. There is nothing higher than varnasrama, and no scripture equals the 
Veda." 137 



7.6 Sets of Four: The Purusarthas and the Asramas 

I have already made reference to the significance of the number four in Indian culture. 
The centrality of many schemes consisting of sets of four — four Vedas, four varnas, four 
yugas, four asramas, four feet of a typical Indian verse — prove this point beyond doubt. 

There is a common tendency, moreover, to relate the various schemes of four to one 
another. We have already seen such a correlation between the four asramas and the four 
varnas. Another central scheme of ancient Indian religion consists of the aims of human 
life (purusartha). In the most ancient documents these consisted of three: dharma 
("righteousness"), artha ("wealth"), and kama ("pleasure"). These three came to be 
known by the shorthand term trivarga ("triple set"). With the advent of moksa ("libera- 

134. This verse is frequently cited in the later literature: MBh (southern recension) 1.86.*862: 
Aparaditya on YDh 3.55 (p. 945); KKT, XIV, 59; Devannabhatta, Smrticmdrika, Ahnikakanda, p. 43 
(Eng. tr., p. 73); Vaidyanatha DTksita, Smrtimuktaphala. I, 200, 203. For a more detailed examination 
of this verse, see Sprockhoff 1984, 33-35; 1976. 1 19. 

135. Regarding the 80,000 sages, see section 3. 1 .3. 

1 36. It is unclear whether all the gods are meant by the term sarve, or the class of gods known as 
"all-gods" ( visvedeva). 

1 37. Cited in Yadavaprakasa's Yatidharmasamuccaya, Ch. 6, p. 34. 
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Hon") as the overarching human concern, the scheme of three was expanded into one of - 
four (cafurvarga)." 8 The scheme of purusarthas and the asrama system has this much in 
common: they attempt to classify the different modes and goals of life that human 
beings pursue. Both presuppose that there is no fundamental contradiction between 
these various goals and that an individual may legitimately follow all of them either 
comprehensively or one at a time. 

Given that both consist of a set of four and that both deal with the goals humans set 
for themselves, it is tempting to see them as in some way related to each other within the 
history and theology of Brahmanism. Many have succumbed to that temptation. 
Thapar's (1982, 273) opening remarks in her essay on the householder and the 
renouncer accepting "the four asramas as theoretical preconditions to the concept of 
pumsarthas" show how widespread and how uncritically accepted this assumption is. 
The theoretical and historical correlation between asrama and purusartha underlies 
Charles Malamoud's (1982) article "On the Rhetoric and Semantics of Purusarthas" 
published in the same Festschrift for Louis Dumont as Thapar's essay. 1 9 

After discussing the possible correlation between the varnas and the purusarthas, 
Malamoud ( 1 982, 5 1 -52) observes : 

The correspondence between the purusarthas and the asramas is less involved. On 
the basis of the entire trivarga, with the hierarchy giving the first place to dharnia, 
being valid for the first three stages of life, a specific blend of purusarthas can be 
assigned to each of the four periods. If moksa is the sole preoccupation of the 
sarhnyasins, and of them alone, it is clear that kama and artha are practically forbid- 
den to a Brahman student, who must concentrate on dharma. The same may be said 
for vanaprastha, with however the rider that this third stage is sometimes considered 
as the antechamber, as it were, of the fourth. It is thus the householder, grhastha, who 
must learn how to combine and balance the three purusarthas of the trivarga, since 
only at this stage is it dharmic to devote oneself to artha and kama. 

Even though the correlation is not perfect — there is no single purusartha for each 
asrama — Malamoud sees them not just as parallel but as theologically interrelated 
schemes. 

An even closer relationship between the two is envisaged by Klostermaier (1989, 
320) in his recent survey of Hinduism: 

The number four serves not only to classify the Veda . . . and to divide humanity into 
basic sections (i.e., varnas] but also to structure the life of individuals themselves 
[i.e., asramas]. The successive stages of life of a high-caste person was [sic] corre- 
lated to another tetrad, the caturvarga or the "four aims of life" (purusartha). 

In his recent article on the purusarthas, Krishnan (1989, 65-66) attempts to establish a 
strict correlation: 

138. For further details on this history of this theological scheme, see Malamoud 1982: Sharnia 1982. 

139. The significance of this correlation as a way of approaching the study of Indian culture 
among the scholars contributing to this volume is also noted by its editor. Madan ( 1 982. 4 1 2): "Here 
sociology, indology and philosophy come together in a collective endeavour to explore the Hindu way 
of life in terms of purusartha and asrama." 
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Also the importance of a particular purusartha varies with the stage of life, the 
asrama, in which a man is in [sic], during the course of his life's journey. In the brah- 
macarya asrama, dharma is of utmost importance with minimal artha and kama 
essential for bodily maintenance. In the grhastha asrama, kama is of paramount 
importance, but it must be adequately supported by artha and tempered by dharma. In 
the sannyasa asrama, moksa coupled with dharma is the paramapurusartha, artha and 
kama playing a minimal role. In fact, one purusartha becomes the foundation of 
either one or two purusarthas depending upon the stage of life (asrama) of the person 
concerned. 

Perhaps the strictest correlation not merely between the purusarthas and the asramas 
but between these and the vamas has been drawn by Sharma (1982). Admitting that 
everyone is called upon to pursue all four purusarthas, Sharma nevertheless posits "a 
rough correspondence between the four stages of life and the four purusarthas": 

It is helpful to begin by correlating the asramas (stages of life) with the four 
purusarthas, since the correlation is easy to see and conforms well with the order of 
enumeration. In the first asrama one pursues dharma; in the second artha and kama as 
regulated by dharma; and in the third and fourth stages one moves towards moksa, 
though in the third stage dharma is perhaps primary. (Sharma 1982, 16) 



He goes on to posit the following correlations between these two schemes and the vamas 
(Sharma 1982, 17): 



Now, except for the broad connection between the vamas and the as'ramas that we 
have already noted, there is absolutely no evidence for such neat correlations in the 
sources themselves. It is interesting that none of these authors cite any primary sources 
for their conclusions. The reason for the oversight is simple; in all my work on the asra- 
mas I have yet to find an ancient or medieval author or text that posits such a correlation. 
We have already seen (section 5.1) that the Kamasutra (1.2.1-4) does indeed correlate 
the purusarthas to the three periods of a man's life, but these periods are not identified 
with any asrama. 

The life span of a man is one hundred years. Dividing that time, he should attend to 
the three aims of life in such a way that they support rather than hinder each other. In 
his youth he should attend to profitable aims (artha) such as learning, in his prime to 

Not only does the author of the Kamasutra not discuss here the asramas, its distribution 
of the purusarthas among the different periods of life is very different from the one pro- 
posed by most scholars. For him the prime years of adult life should be spent in enjoying 
sensual pleasures! 

The only clear historical relationship between a purusartha and an asrama is found 
between renunciation and liberation. The tradition is unanimous that the last asninui is 
devoted solely to the pursuit of liberation, or at least the world of Brahma. We have seen 



dharma 
artha 
kama 
moksa 



Brahmin and Ksatriya 
Ksatriya and Vaisya 
Vaisya and Sudra 
Brahmin 



student and hermit 
hermit and householder 
householder 
hermit and renouncer 
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that renunciation is often referred to simply as moksa. Even in passages that establish 
this relationship, however, moksa is not presented as one of the purusarthas. 

The total absence of any primary sources that discuss the asramas within the context 
of the purusarthas makes it clear that Brahmanical theology did not perceive these 
schemes in the same way as modern scholars do. This much can be said with certainty: 
there is no historical connection between the scheme of the four purusarthas and the sys- 
tem of the four asramas. At least in the present case — and, I suspect, frequently else- 
where — the juxtaposition of one set of four with another set of four is purely an act of 
scholarly imagination. 



8 



The Asrama System in Medieval 
Theology 



The major developments and changes in the asrama system took place roughly between 
the fifth century b.c.e. and the fifth century c.e. Medieval theology and law inherited the 
system so developed. Even though drastic changes in that system did not take place, dis- 
cussions and debates of interest concerning the asramas, continued during the medieval 
period. They will be the subject of this last chapter in our investigation of the history of 
the asrama system. 



8. 1 Anasramin: Obligation to Live in an Asrama 

For what must have been a variety of historical and theological reasons, which we have 
not yet fully understood, only four institutions came to be the theologically defined as 
asramas, even though each asrama comprehended a cluster of similar religious ways of 
life. We have seen how these definitions left out women and some social classes, such as 
the Sudras. Even when we restrict ourselves to male Brahmins, there are at least two 
types of individuals significant in other theological schemes who are left out of both the 
original and the classical asrama system. 1 They are the student who has returned home 
after graduation (technically called snataka) but has not yet married, and the widower. 
Such individuals who live outside the asrama scheme are referred to as anasramin, a 
term that is absent in the early dharma literature but is commonly used at least from the 
time of Samkara. 2 

Within the system of life-cycle rites (samskara) the snataka occupies a very impor- 
tant position. Long sections of all the dharma treatises are devoted to his duties and priv- 
ileges. A snataka is one of a handful of guests deemed worthy of receiving the 
honey-mixture (madhuparka)? He is considered so sacred and his status so eminent, that 

1 . The very young child prior to initiation, of course, is also left out, but that would not have caused 
serious theological problems. 

2. The term is used by both Samkara and fihaskara in their commentaries on VeS 3.4.36-38. 
Yajnavalkya (YDh 3.241 ) uses the expression anasramc v.isah ("living in a non-asramic state"). 

' 3. Sec CiDh 5.27-28; ApDh 2.8.6; VaDh 1 1.2; MDh 3.1 19. 
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many authorities give him precedence over even a king; if a king meets a snataka on the 
road it is the king who should salute the latter with respect. 4 The snataka thus occupies 
totally contrasting positions within the two major Brahmanical systems of sacraments 
and asramas. 

We also encounter two contrasting positions within Brahmanical theology regard- 
ing the importance of living in an asrama. On the one hand, there is a tendency to dis- 
count outward appearances and to emphasize internal qualities. Belonging to socially 
recognized institutions of holiness and wearing the appropriate insignia of such states do 
not make a person holy. Yajnavalkya says that "an asrama is not the cause of righteous- 
ness." 5 Manu echoes the same when he says: "Although he may be censured, let him 
treat all creatures alike and practice righteousness in whatever asrama he may happen to 
live, for an emblem is not the cause of righteousness." 6 The Mahabharata (12.1 12.13) 
also says that "an asrama is not an index of righteousness" and goes on to ask the rhetori- 
cal question dripping with sarcasm: "Should one man kill a Brahmin in an asrama and 
another present the gift of a cow in a non-as'rama, is the former not a grievous sin, and is 
that gift given in vain?" 7 

On the other hand, there is a growing tendency within Brahmanical theology to 
regard the asrama scheme as obligatory and to consider non-asramic states as deficient 
and even sinful. Yajnavalkya (YDh 3.241) himself, who earlier in his treatise had 
asserted that an asrama does not cause righteousness, enumerates "living outside an 
asrama" among the minor sins. Likewise, the Mahabharata (13. 24.71) lists "those who 
are outside the four asramas" among people who go to hell. The Kurma Purana (2.21 .36) 
also calls an anasramin a patiktidusaka, that is, a man who defiles others who sit down in 
the same line as him for a meal. 

As living outside the asramas came to be considered a sin, smrti passages were 
invented both to demonstrate that doctrine and to prescribe appropriate penances. One 
of the earliest citations of such a text is made by Samkara: "A Brahmin shall not remain 
an anasramin even for a single day. If one remains an anasramin for a year, one should 
perform a single krcchra penance." 8 Madhava, likewise, deals with the sin of living out- 
side the asramas in the section on penances and cites a text ascribed to Harita: 

4. See MDh 2. 1 38-39; GDh 6.25; VaDh 13.59. 

5. YDh 3.65: nasramah karanam dharme. 

6. MDh 6.66: dusito 'pi cared dharmam yatra tatrasrame vasan /samah sarvesu bhutesu na lingam 
dharmakaranam // The same verse is repeated in the Visnudhamwttara Purana, 2.131 .33. 

7. MBh 12.1 12.14: asrame yo dvijam hanyad gam va dadyad anasrame / kim nu tat patakam na 
syat tad va dattarn vrtha bhavet// 

8. Samkara on VeS 3.4.39: anasrami na tistheta dinam ekani api dvijah / samvatsaram anasrami 
sthitva krechram ekam caret //Thibaut mistranslates the last phrase, "he goes to utter ruin," and thus 
misses the point of the text, which is to prescribe the penance for living outside the asraman. The open- 
ing phrase (pratika) of the same passage is cited in the commentaries of Bhaskara and Ramanuja on the 
same surra. All three cite it anonymously simply as a smrti. Variants of this verse are cited frequently in 
medieval texts: see Vaidyanatha Diksita Smrtimuktaphala, I, 123: Bhattoji Diksita. Caturvimsati- 
matasamgraha, p. 85. Krcchra is the generic term for a penance, but when the term is used without a 
qualification it stands for the prajapatya penance: eating once a day for three days during the night and 
for three days during the day, eating what is received unasked for three more days, and fasting com- 
pletely during the last three days. See Kane 1973,1V, 132, 145. 
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A man who has been an anasramin for a year should perform the prajapatya penance 
and then enter an asrama. If he has been so for two years, or for three years, or for 
over three years, he should perform respectively the atikrcchra, or the 
krcchratikrcchra, or the lunar penance. 9 

The belief in the sinfulness of living outside the asramas is at the root of the prescrip- 
tion regarding the purificatory penance that a person intending to renounce should per- 
form. Sources prescribe different penances, but they are unanimous in enjoining a more 
severe penance on an anasramin than on a person who is in an asrama. 10 A variant read- 
ing found in a manuscript of Rudradeva's Samnyasapaddhati indicates that one per- 
forms such a penance in order to remove the sin of living outside the asramas. ' 1 

The controversy regarding the status of those outside the asrama scheme must have 
been relatively old, because the author of the Vedantasutras, who probably wrote in the 
early centuries of the common era, found it necessary to discuss whether such people 
could attain the liberating knowledge of Brahman. He argues that those who stand 
between the asramas — that is, those who do not belong to a particular asrama — are nev- 
ertheless qualified to acquire knowledge, because it is so stated in the Vedas and the 
Smrtis. Notwithstanding that, however, the author asserts that it is far better to be in an 
asrama (VeS 3.4.36-39).' The commentators Samkara, Bhaskara, and Ramanuja do 
not add anything substantive to the argument. They mention the widower, however, as 
the primary example of an anasramin and cite the passage mentioned above forbidding a 
person to remain even for a day outside the asramas in support of the superiority of liv- 
ing in an asrama. 

As this discussion shows, the strategy of the creators of the original system to use the 
concept and the term asrama to evaluate the religious status of different ways of life 
became successful probably beyond their wildest dreams. Not only did the system they 
designed become a central institution of Brahmanical theology, the very concept of 
asrama came to define the theologically proper way to live one's life. By the early mid- 
dle ages, living outside the four recognized asramas came to be regarded as tantamount 



8.2 Atyasramin: Transcendence of the Asramas 

A question parallel to that of living outside the asramas (anasrama) relates to the possi- 
bility of living beyond the asramas (atyasrama): is it theologically possible to posit a 

9. PaM II, 440. For prajapatya see the previous note. For the variant descriptions of the atikrcchra 
and the krcchratikrcchra, which involve forms of fasting progressively more severe than the 
prajapatya, see Kane 1973, IV. 130, 133. The lunar penance consists of reducing and increasing by a 
mouthful a day the intake of food during the fortnights of the waning and waxing moon, respectively. 
On the full moon, thus, one eats 1 5 mouthfuls and on the new moon one observes a total fast. 

10. For a detailed discussion of this point, see my note to the translation of Ypra 6.2-3. 

11. anasramajanitapratyavayapariharartham: manuscript "I" of my edition. See the critical appa- 
ratus to 1 8.38 (p. 129). 

12. Madhava (PaM I, 533) mentions this passage of the VeS in support of his argument that 
anasramins such as widowers and snatakas are qualified to enter the renouncer's asrama that is devoted 
to the search for knowledge. 



state of life that transcends the totality of dharma comprehended by varnasramal This 
was a question that loomed large in medieval Brahmanical Iheology dealing with libera- 
tion, the nature and status of a liberated person, and the highly controversial issue of 
whether a man can be liberated while he is still alive ( j/vanmukta). 13 

Whatever may have been the meaning of the term atyasramin in the early litera- 
ture,' 4 during medieval times the term referred specifically to a person who assumed a 
state of life that was defined as transcending the four asramas. It has been long recog- 
nized that the tendency to classify objects, institutions, and knowledge in general is 
deeply rooted in Indian culture. Once a classificatory system has been established, 
moreover, it is common to posit a category that transcends that system, a category that 
represents a more perfect condition than the ones envisaged within the system — a trait 
that I would call the X + 1 syndrome. It occurs more frequently in sets of four that are 
formed by adding one to a preexisting three." Sometimes, as in the fifth Veda,' 6 a fifth 
category is added to a preexisting four. This tendency manifests itself in the discussions 
regarding the state beyond the four asramas, namely the fifth asrama. 

Beyond that numerological propensity, the issue of atyasrama was inextricably con- 
nected to the conflicting views regarding liberation prevalent in medieval theologies. 
We have seen that in the early literature renunciation as the last asrama was regarded as 
constituting a state beyond dharma, a state devoted solely to the pursuit of liberation. We 
saw that Manu, accordingly, calls it simply moksa. The further classification of the 
fourth asrama that we have examined indicates its growing complexity; not all people 
living a life of renunciation were either liberated or even aspired to immediate libera- 
tion. Renunciation became increasingly another aspect of dharma. In this context, liber- 
ation or aspiration to liberation was reserved for the highest class of renouncers called 
Paramaharnsa. The Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra (VaiDh 1.9), for example, says that 
Paramahamsas are beyond dharma and adharma, truth and untruth, and all such duali- 
ties. 

Even though the Vaikhanasa does not address this issue, a renouncer who is beyond 
all dualities of right and wrong inherent in dharma is considered in some theological tra- 
ditions, for example in Advaita Vedanta, as a person who is enlightened, who has 
attained the liberating knowledge, who is, in other words, liberated while he is still alive 
(j/vanmukta) in the body and visible in this world. It is within these theologies that the 
claim was made that such individuals are beyond the four asramas — indeed, beyond the 
vamas and beyond the reach of all injunctions and prohibitions that constituted the very 
heart of Brahmanical dharma. 

Samkara is the earliest theologian to deal with this subject in a somewhat systematic 



1 3. For a study of the theological debate on these questions between the Advaita and Visistadvaita 
traditions, see Olivelle 1986 and 1987. 

1 4. For a discussion of this issue, see section 1.1.4. 

15. For an analysis of this tendency to add one to a preexisting triad, see Malamoud 1982. 34—37, 
where further bibliography is given. See section 3.5 regarding the applicability of this syndrome to the 
historical development of the asrama system. 

16. Many texts call themselves the fifth Veda, including (he Mahabharata, several Puranas, and 
Tiruvaymoli. See Carman and Narayanan 1989,4-7; Fitzgerald 1980, 125-40. 
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manner. He does not, however, always speak with one voice. As we shall see (section 
8.5), Samkara, on the one hand, argues against those who would deny the asrama status 
to renunciation and defends the legitimacy of the celibate asramas in general and the 
fourth asrama in particular. On the other hand, there are instances where he appears to 
affirm that true renunciation, which for him is the renunciation of an enlightened person, 
is beyond the realm of varna and asrama, whose dharma is part of the illusory phenome- 
nal world constructed by ignorance (avidya). 

In the course of explaining the reason why rites are of no use with regard to the 
acquisition of the liberating knowledge of Brahman and why a seeker after that knowl- 
edge should abandon ritual activities as well as ritual accessories such as the top knot 
and the sacrificial string,'" Samkara observes: 

If the performance of rites were obligatory and their abandonment undesirable, the 
(Veda) would not have declared in such unambiguous statements as, "That is the self; 
you are that" (ChU 6.8.7), the perception of the identity between one's very self and 
the highest self that is unrelated both to ritual accessories and to ritually caused fac- 
tors such as castes and asramas. ( Upadesasahasr/2. 1.31) 

Here Samkara lumps asramas together with castes, rites, and ritual accessories such as 
the sacrificial string as belonging to the ritual sphere, which is governed by ignorance. 
Asrama, just like caste, belongs to the illusory body; it is unrelated to one's true self: 

A person who seeks to obtain the perception of this highest truth should abandon the 
fivefold desire' — the desire for sons, wealth, worlds, and so forth — which results 
from the mistaken identification of oneself with caste, asrama, and the like. 
( Upadesasahasril. 1 .44) 

It appears, therefore, that, according to Samkara, a person who considers himself as 
belonging to a particular asrama cannot by definition possess the knowledge of his true 
self. An enlightened person — if we follow his argument to its logical conclusion — must 
be unrelated to and beyond the asramas. Did Samkara himself draw this conclusion? 

In his commentaries on both the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya Upanisad, 
Samkara openly admits that a person who possesses the knowledge of Brahman is 

* 19 

beyond and outside the asrama system. Commenting on the Brhadaranyaka 3.5. 1 , he 
argues that a renouncer should discard ritual accessories such as the sacrificial cord and 
the normal emblems of the renouncer' s asrama. These, he says, are carried by people 
"who resort to (renunciation) merely as an aiirama(asramamatra)." An opponent objects 
that the text under discussion enjoins renunciation, and renunciation requires the carry- 
ing of ritual accessories: "The Vedas and Smrtis enjoin on the renouncer's asrama both 
the ritual instruments, such as the sacrificial string, and the (renouncer's) emblem." His 

17. I will limit myself to the six works regarding whose authenticity there appears to be a 
scholarly consensus. They are Samkara commentaries on the Vedanlasutras, the Bhagavad GTta, and 
three Upanisads — Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, and Taittirfya — and his independent treatise 
Upadefasahasri . See Paul Hacker's ( 1 978) contributions on Samkara; Nakamura 1983. 

1 8. He concludes the first chapter of the prose section of the Upadesasahasri(7. 1 .44) likewise by 
saying: "A person who is firmly established in the perception of the highest truth, therefore, should 
abandon all rites and their accessories, such as the sacrificial string, because they are the result of igno- 
rance. " 

19. For a translation and study of this passage, seeOIivelle 1986, 83 -91. 
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assumption is that the renunciation Samkara is referring to must be the same as the 
renouncer's asrama. The text under discussion, the opponent therefore concludes, must 
refer to the abandonment of items other than the sacrificial string and the top knot. 

Sarnkara's answer is illuminating. He asserts that there is a type of renunciation dif- 
ferent from the renunciation associated with the acquisition of knowledge. 20 The former 
type of renunciation "constitutes an asrama" (asramarupam parivrajyam) and is directed 
not at knowledge but at attaining a heavenly world after death. It is with reference to this 
asrama of renunciation that ritual instruments such as the sacrificial cord arc prescribed. 
Samkara thus emphatically rejects the opponent's identification of renunciation as such 
with the renouncer's asrama — a common enough assumption though it must have 
been — and makes a sharp distinction between two types of renunciation: renunciation 
that results from the knowledge of Brahman and renunciation that constitutes an asrama. 
It is evident that in the eyes of Samkara the former did not constitute an asrama. Else- 
where in the same passage he identifies such a renouncer as a Paramahamsa. 2 ' All the 
rules relating to renunciation found in authoritative texts, therefore, refer only to the 
asrama of renunciation. 

Samkara takes a similar position in his commentary on the famous passage (see sec- 
tion 3.5) dealing with the three branches of dharma (dharmaskandha) of the Chandogya 
Upanisad, 2.23. He includes both the hermit and the renouncer within the third dhar- 
maskandha of austerity; this renouncer, however, is characterized as "not established in 
Brahman but established merely in the dharma of that asrama" (na brahmasamsthah 
asramadharmamitrasamsthah). It appears, therefore, that here Samkara considers the 
three dharmaskandhas to include all four asramas. The person "established in Brahman" 
(brahmasanistha), on the other hand, is the renouncer who stands outside the asramas. 22 
For Samkara a person who knows Brahman is by definition a renouncer. He concludes: 

Thus, the term brahmasamstha should be taken here as referring to the mode of life 
called Paramahamsa that is beyond the as'ramas (atyasramin) and that refers solely to 
a renouncer who has given up all rites and ritual accessories. . . . This alone, there- 
fore, is the renunciation declared in the Veda and not the taking of a sacrificial string, 
a triple staff, water pot, and the like. 21 

Samkara here identifies the renouncer who knows Brahman not only with Paramahamsa 
but also with atyasramin. 

20. Samkara does not make any lexical differentiation between these two divergent types of renun- 
ciation, calling both by the same name, parivrajya. 

21. See numbers 12and64in Olivelle 1986, pp. 80 and 82. 

22. Later in the same discussion, however, Samkara disagrees with an opponent who also takes the 
second dharmaskandha of austerity to encompass both the hermit and the renouncer, just as Samkara 
had done earlier. The reason appears to be that the opponent does not admit a higher type of renouncer 
who is the person "established in Brahman" and takes the latter to be a person in any asrama who has 
come to realize Brahman. This explanation of Sarnkara's opponent is accepted by Ramanuja in his 
commentary on VeS 3.4. 1 9. Bhaskara (on VgS 3.4.20), who was probably a contemporary of Samkara, 
reproduces Sarnkara's argument but rejects it in favor of the other interpretation. 

23. latha ihapi brahmasamsthasabdo nivrttasarvakarmatatsadhanaparivradekavisaye 'tyasramini 
paramahamsakhye vrtta iha bhavitum arhati, mukhyamrtatvaphalasravanat. alas cedam evaikam 
vedoktam parivrajyam, nayajfSopavitatridandakamandalvadiparigraha iti. Samkara goes on to cite sev- 
eral texts in support of this assertion, including the reference to atyasramin in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad (6.21). 
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In his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 4.5.15, furthermore, Samkara 
affirms that renunciation is meant not only for those who possess the knowledge of 
Brahman but also for those who seek to obtain it. In his comments on 4.4.22 of the same 
Upanisad, he also asserts that those who seek the self abandon all rites and become 
renouncers. It is, however, uncertain what, if any, distinction Samkara made between 
the renunciation of an enlightened person an.1 that of a person seeking enlightenment. 
Such a distinction is common in later Advaita literature, especially in the writings of 
Vidyaranya. 24 It is also unclear whether Samkara assumed the renunciation of a seeker 
after knowledge to be an asrama, 25 and, if so, whether he made a distinction between that 
and the asrama of renunciation that he had earlier distinguished from the renunciation of 
the enlightened and characterized as consisting of carrying the emblems of that state and 
as unrelated to knowledge. 

A very different picture of Sarnkara's position on the relationship between renuncia- 
tion and asrama, however, emerges in his commentary on the Vedantasutras. As we 
shall see in section 8.5, Sarnkara's main aim there is to refute the MTmamsika objections 
(VeS 3.4. 1 8) to the celibate asramas and to establish the vedic basis of all asramas, espe- 
cially that of renunciation. In so doing he presents views that stand in sharp contrast 
to those expressed in the other commentaries we have examined and in his 
Upadesasahasri. 

Sarnkara's main discussion of this topic is found in his commentary on VeS 3.4.20, 
in which he attempts to demonstrate that the Chandogya (2.23) statement on the three 
branches of dharma has injunctive force with reference to the celibate asramas. Here 
Samkara asserts that "the person established in Brahman" is a reference to the asrama of 
renunciation and that the three "branches of dharma" encompass only the first three 
asramas. This assertion directly contradicts the interpretation he gives in his commen- 
tary on the same passage in the Chandogya Upanisad, where he asserts that the three 
"branches" include the four asramas and that a person established in Brahman is beyond 
all asramas. 26 In his commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad, 1.12 also, which I shall 
examine in section 8.5, Samkara defends the existence of asramas other than that of the 
householder and assumes that renunciation, in which alone knowledge is possible, is 
indeed an asrama. 

There are several possible explanations for these discrepancies in so vital an area of 
theology that also had significant practical consequences. One can, of course, assume 
that the ascription of these texts to Samkara is wrong and that they have been composed 
by different authors with divergent views on this point. This is possible but probably 
unlikely, given the evidence advanced in support of their unitary authorship. If the com- 

24. See his Jivanmuktiviveka. 1-4. Potter ( 1 982) assumes that the distinction was first introduced 
by Vidyaranya and denies that Samkara ever had such a distinction in mind. According to Potter, 
Samkara identified renunciation with the state of an enlightened and liberated person (jivanmukta). 
See also his comments in Potter 1981, 34-38. As my study has hopefully demonstrated, Sarnkara's 
position is much more complex and much less clear. 

25. His comments on Brhadaranyaka 4.5. 15, however, appear to indicate that he took the virtues to 
be cultivated in renunciation as constituting the duties of that asrama (asramakarma). 

26. In his commentary on VeS 3.4.49 also, Samkara assumes that renunciation relating to knowl- 
edge is indeed the fourth asrama and that people should undertake them either by going through all of 
them sequentially (samuccaya) or by choosing (probably) the asrama of a renouncer( vikalpa). 



mentaries on the Upanisads were written by the author of the commentary on the Vedan- 
tasutras, then we must assume that Samkara either changed his views or was incon- 
sistent. 

Even though Samkara undoubtedly considered at least some form of renunciation to 
be beyond the modes of life comprehended by the asramas, he nowhere asserts that such 
renouncers are not bound by conventional morality or that theirs was a totally antino- 
mian state — a view ascribed, as we shall see, to the Advaita tradition in later theological 
debates. It is, furthermore, extremely unlikely that he would have espoused such a radi- 
cal view. In spite of the fact that he advocated the total renunciation of rites and such 
central symbols of the Brahmanical life as the top knot and the sacrificial string, 
Samkara was not a radical thinker as evidenced by his insistence that only Brahmins are 
qualified to become renouncers, a position far more conservative than that of most later 
Advaitins. 

Samkara's view that true renunciation prescribed in the Veda does not fall within the 
scheme of the asramas, so clearly asserted in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka 
3.5.1, appears to have caused some embarrassment to at least a section of later Advaita 
thinkers. Anandagiri, the medieval commentator of Samkara, 27 for example, comment- 
ing on this passage attempts to explain away Samkara's statement. When Samkara says 
that the texts alluded to by his opponent refer to the asrama of renunciation, Anandagiri 




says, what Samkara really means is that such a type of renunciation is "regarded as an 
asrama, even though in reality it is not an asrama but has only the appearance of an 
asrama." 2 * The implication is that the renunciation of the enlightened is in fact the 
true asrama. Anandanubhava, the thirteenth-century Advaita theologian, also regards 
the highest state of renunciation, that of an enlightened renouncer, to be an asrama and 
denounces Bhaskara for not having considered it as such: "How does this miserable 
scoundrel, the blockhead from Karnataka, not see that he is contradicting the said 
authorities even when he reviles a well-known asrama." 29 

The term atyasramin is used with some frequency in several medieval documents 
with Advaita leaning to characterize a person who is enlightened and who has attained 
the liberated state while still in the body — the jivanmukta. In attempting to demonstrate 
the scriptural basis for the existence of such individuals, Vidyaranya (JMV, pp. 203^, 
23 1 ) says that smrti texts use a variety of epithets to denote a jrvanmukta, among which 
is ativarnasramin ("person beyond varna and asrama"). One of the longest passages in 
praise of the atyasramin is found in the Sura Samhita, which is traditionally accepted as 
part of the Skanda Purana. w Paramesvara here tells Visnu the different types of teachers 

27. He is ascribed by some to the end of the thirteenth century: see Potter 1970, 198. 

28. asramatvena rupyate vastutas tu nasramas tadabhasa iti yavat. In Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
with Samkara's commentary (AnSS 1 5), p. 461 . 

29. Nyayaratnadrpavali. ed.Otivelle 1986, 1 15. See also ibid., 117. 

30. Verses from this passage are cited by Vidyaranya (JMV, pp. 33-35). A few of them ^re cited 
anonymously in the Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad. 193-94. References to the ativarnasramin is found 
also at SQS 3.7.5, 73. The Astavakra Samhita. 1 .5, also states that the liberated person is beyont; vama 
and asrama. The Kurma Purana (1.2.83) gives atyasramin (the Garuda Puiir.a. 1.49.19, reads 
antyasramin) as a subcategory of Yogin: see section 6.1.2 and note 28 there. See also MBh 12.12.6; 
12.285.194-95. 
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belonging to different classes and asramas: "The highest type of teacher, O sage, is said 
to be fivefold: student, householder, hermit, mendicant, and ativarnasramin, listed i n 
ascending order of superiority" (SuS 3.5.9-10). Here the ativarnasramin is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the mendicant and constitutes a fifth category, even though it is not 
termed the "fifth asrama" (see section 8.3). The text goes on to show that the criterion 
for the relative superiority of these teachers is the respective level of their knowledge 
The highest knowledge achievable by definition is the liberating knowledge of Brah- 
man, which is possessed only by the ativarnasamin, who is the teacher of all and can 
never be the pupil of anyone. 

An ativarnasramin, it is said, is the teacher of teachers. There is no one in this world 
equal, much less superior, to him. (SuS 3.5.15) 

He is an ativarnasramin who knows the highest reality, which is different from the 
body, the senses, and the like, which is the witness of all, absolute consciousness, and 
self-effulgent, and whose self is bliss. (SuS 3.5. 16-17) 

He is an ativarnasramin , O Kesava, who by the study of just the Great Sayings of the 

He is an ativarnasramin who knows the great God who transcends and witnesses the 
three states. 31 (SuS 3.5. 18-19) 

He is an ativarnasramin who knows by means of the Upanisads: " Varnas, asramas, 
and the like have been contrived in the body by cosmic illusion. They never belong to 
me, who am the self, which is pure consciousness." (SuS 3.5. 1 9-20) 

He is an ativarnasramin who knows by means of the Upanisads: "As people carry on 
their activities on their own in the presence of the sun, so the entire universe carries 
on its activity in my presence." 32 (SuS 3.5.21-22) 

When a man attains the vision of his self and the rules of varna and asrama conse- 
quently melt away, he transcends all varnas and asramas and abides in his own self. 
(SuS 3.5.31) 

That man is an ativarnasramin who abides in his very self after transcending his 
varnas and asramas: so state those who know all the Upanisads. (SuS 3.5.32) 

Therefore, O Kesava, varnas and asramas belong elsewhere. They are all, indeed, 
mistakenly ascribed to the self; they do not pertain to one who knows the self. (SuS 
3.5.36) 

There are no rules or prohibitions, O Janardana, no laws on what is allowed and what 
is forbidden, nor anything else for those who know the self. (SuS 3.5.37) 

He who, by means of the Upanisads and by his own experience, knows thus for cer- 
tain the self that is non-dual, changeless, spotless, eternal, pure, without any false 
appearance, pure consciousness, and highest immortality — he is truly an ati- 
varnasramin, he alone is the supreme teacher. (SOS 3.5.41-42) 

31. The three states of consciousness" are waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. The fourth state 
beyond these three is identified with absolute consciousness that constitutes Brahman (see pp. 229-30 
for a discussion of the fourth state and the state that transcends the fourth). The JMV reads "who tran- 
scends the varnas and asramas and who witnesses the three states. 

32. The meaning appears to be that people perform their respective activities during the day when 
the sun is shining, but their activities do not relate to or affect the sun. In like manner, the appearance of 
the universe to a liberated person while he is still in the body does not truly affect him. 
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The ativarnasramin is thus free from all rules and prohibitions that constitute the 
Brahmanical dharma. If he is not bound by dharma, he can act as he pleases, which is the 
same as the antinomian and libertine position ascribed to the Advaita tradition by 
Vedanta Desika which we shall presently examine. 

Samkara, as we have seen, appears to assume that the enlightened renouncer is both 
an ativarnasramin and a Paramahamsa. He does not provide a classification of renounc- 
es, and it is not clear whether he was aware of or accepted the classical fourfold division 
of renouncers and whether he considered the Paramahamsa to be part of such a classifi- 
cation. Medieval authors, such as Vidyaranya, subdivide Paramahamsas into those who 
are seekers after knowledge and those who are enlightened, the latter alone being the ati- 
varnasramin. The medieval text, Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad (174-205), as we have 
seen, presents a sixfold division of renouncers, adding TurTyatTta and Avadhuta to the 
traditional four. 33 Even though the exact distinction between the two is somewhat 
obscure, they are considered to be enlightened; the Naradaparivrajaka reserves the epi- 
thet ativarnasramin to these. TurTyatTta literally means "one who has transcended the 
fourth," and in this context it means that such a renouncer is beyond the fourth, that is the 
Paramahamsa. There appears to be a conscious effort here to draw a parallel between 
"fourth" and "beyond the fourth" within the context of this classification and the tradi- 
tional four states of consciousness — waking, sleeping, deep sleep, and the fourth. The 
fourth state traditionally has been taken to be the absolute state of consciousness that 
constitutes Brahman. The Naradaparivrajaka (190), however, presents the fourth state 
also as part of relative consciousness and posits a "state beyond the fourth" (tunyatfta) 
as the absolute. Thus the final and absolute state of consciousness that is "beyond the 
fourth" parallels and in some way coincides with the final state of renunciation that is 
TurTyatTta — "beyond the fourth." The Turlyatltavadhuta Upanisad, which belongs to a 
period somewhat later than the Naradaparivrajaka, collapses the TurTyatTta and the 
Avadhuta into a single category and gives an informative description of the behavior of 
such an individual: 

Staff, water pot, waistband, loincloth, and garment — all these he throws into water 
after performing the rites prescribed in his own rule. He then becomes naked, giving 
up even the use of discolored old clothes, bark garments, or antelope skins. There- 
after he functions without mantras. He gives up shaving, inunction, bathing, the ver- 
tical sectarian marks and the like. He does away with all worldly and vedic rites. 
Everywhere he avoids pious and impious deeds. He gives up even knowledge and 
ignorance. He overcomes cold and heat, pleasure and pain, respect and disrespect. He 
bums up blame, praise, pride, jealousy, deceit, arrogance, desire, hate, lust, anger, 
greed, delusion, excitement, impatience, indignation, self-protection, and the like, 
together with the three mental impressions. He regards his body as a corpse. Remain- 
ing the same both when he receives and when he does not, he sustains his life in the 
manner of a cow, without effort, without regard to rules, without greed, and eating 
just what he happens to come by. He reduces to ashes the entire body of learning and 
scholarship. He conceals his true nature. He repudiates the distinction between the 
superior and the inferior. He contemplates the non-dual (Brahman), which is superior 
to all and which is the essence of all. This divine secret and ancient treasure he draws 
into himself: "There is no one else different from me." He does not fear pain. He does 

33. For this and other classifications of renouncers, see section 6. 1 .2. 
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not rejoice at pleasure. He longs not for love. He is not attached anywhere either to 
the pleasant or to the unpleasant. All his senses have come to rest. He does not call to 
mind the prominence he had formerly attained with respect to asrama, conduct, 
learning, or virtue. He abandons the conducts associated with classes and asramas. 
He never dreams, for he always remains the same during day and night. He is always 
given to wandering. He is left with just his body. A place of water is his water pot. 
Although he is sane, he wanders always alone as if he were a fool, a lunatic, or a gob- 
lin. He is not given to conversation. By meditating on his own nature, he finds sup- 
port in (Brahman),, which has no support. In keeping with his concentration on his 
self, he gives up everything. In the guise of a Turiyatltavadhuta he is intent on con- 
centrating on the non-dual (Brahman). He abandons his body by realizing that he has 
the nature of OM. Such a man is an Avadhuta. He has done all there is to do. 14 

As we see from this passage, such renouncers abandon even the normal rules of beg- 
ging and the like that govern the life of ordinary renouncers and that are expounded in 
texts on the dharma of ascetics. Their eating habits are compared to those of cows and 
pythons: they eat what people throw on the ground, picking it up with their mouths in 
imitation of animals. Those who follow the python vow remain in one place and eat only 
what is given to them unasked. They do not carry any emblem symbolic of their state, 
such as a bamboo staff and a begging bowl, and it appears that they went naked. Some 
texts even advise them to adopt loathsome habits so that people would not recognize 
them as holy men and would instead insult and persecute them (Olivelle 1 992, 107-1 2). 

The Visistadvaita tradition was the major opponent of the Advaita understanding of 
renunciation during the medieval period. 35 One of the keenest minds within the 
Visistadvaita tradition was the fourteenth-century theologian Vedanta Desika, also 
known as Venkata Natha. He combats the Advaita position vigorously in the 
sixty-fourth and sixty-fifth chapters of his §atadusam, M entitled Yatilingabhedabhari- 
gavada and Alepakamatabhangavada, respectively. It is in the latter chapter that he deals 
with the Advaita assertion that an enlightened renouncer is beyond all asramas and free 
from all rules of dharma. 

Ascribing to Advaita an extreme view regarding the status of an enlightened 
renouncer, Vedanta Desika says that according to Advaitins such a man may act as he 
pleases and calls such a view "libertinism" (svaira): 

In this world there are some people who reject the duties of all varnas and asramas, 
and resemble the Carvakas ("materialists"]. They have become one even with the 
Candalas ["outcastes"] and do not pay any heed to the restraints contained in the 
injunctions and prohibitions. (Abh 2) 

In his refutation of the view that such a form of renunciation is legitimate and authorized 
by scripture, he asks the Advaitin: "Is this condition of yours that is repudiated by all 
learned men an asrama or not an asrama?" (Abh 1 1). Vedanta Desika goes on to demon- 
strate how it cannot be either the one or the other. 

If the Advaitins consider the status of their liberated renouncers an asrama, he asks, 

34. For explanatory comments on this passage, see my translation: Olivelle ! 992. 

35. For a study of the debate between these two traditions, see Ol ivelle 1 986 and 1 987. 

36. For editions and translations of these, see Olivelle 1 987. 
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"is it something different from the four asramas, or something not different from them?" 
(Abh 12). He dismisses the first possibility, "because we do not find a fifth asrama (see 
section 8.3) laid down in the Vedas, the Smrtis, the Itihasas [i.e., epics], the Puranas, or 
other similar treatises" (Abh 1 3). He dismisses also the second possibility, first because 
such a state is nowhere admitted and because if such a state is authorized by the scrip- 
tures it would put those renouncers under the authority of the Veda (Abh 17), which, of 
course, would be an implicit denial of their freedom from all rules and prohibitions. 

Finally, Vedanta Desika rejects the contention that the renunciation of an enlight- 
ened man is a non-asramic state. In this context he explains that texts on which the 
Advattins base their assertions can be explained otherwise. For example, texts that 
speak of ancient renouncers who acted aberrantly and even non-rationally do so only to 
encourage renouncers to be humble and to bring disgrace upon themselves and thus to 
enhance their inner virtues. He denies that these texts permit Paramahamsas to perform 
forbidden acts, such as adultery (Abh 189). Vedanta Desika also uses other hermeneuti- 
cal strategies to explain away passages that appear to support the Advaita position. One 
significant strategy is borrowed from Apastamba, who sought to deny that practices of 
ancient sages that are clear transgressions of dharma can be imitated by people living 
during his time: "Transgression of the dharma and violence are found among the ancient 
sages. They committed no sin on account of the greatness of their luster. A man of later 
times who, seeing their conduct, follows it, will fall" (ApDh 2.13.7-9). This principle is 
later associated with the ages of the world (yuga), according to which different dharmas 




applies to different yugas (see section 8.4). 

The Advaita opponent of Desika puts forward one last argument. Surely the 
atyasrama state is established by the use of the term atyasramin in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, 6.21? Vedanta Desika's response is illustrative of the hermeneutical strate- 
gies used to explain such texts in accordance with one's own views: 

No, because that term can be explained either as indicating a person belonging to a 
special asrama that is very eminent, or as indicating a person belonging to a particular 
asrama that is beyond the three beginning with vedic studentship, or else by using 
some other cogent reason. Otherwise, the result is that this passage would openly 
contradict hundreds of vedic, smrti, epic, and other authoritative texts whose mean- 
ing is perfectly clear. 37 

Since scripture cannot contradict itself, passages whose meaning is obscure — and 
Vedanta Desika would include here all texts that appear to support the atyasrama posi- 
tion — need to be interpreted in such a way as not to contradict the meaning of clearer 
texts. 

Beyond scoring debating points and engaging in hermeneutical combat, the major 
issue at the root of these disputes is the divergent theologies of liberation. Visistadvaita 
and other devotional sects did not recognize the possibility of a person attaining libera- 
tion while still alive in this world. Much less did they accord any special status to indi- 

37. Abh 350-51: nana svetasvataropanisadupasamhare tadadhikaritaya atyasramitvopapadanad 
apraptarthatvena tadvidhir iti cen na. atisayitasramavisesanistha iti va brahmacaryaditrayatikantasra- 
mavisesanistha iti va anyena va kena cid aviruddhena nimittena tannirvahat. anyatha sphuta- 
tararthairutismrtrtihasadisatakopaprasahgah. 
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viduals who claimed to be liberated. Further, the rules of dharma were for them laid 
down by God, and a liberated individual does not become independent of God. For the 
Advaitins, on the other hand, the rules of dharma, like everything else in this world, 
belong to samsara and, therefore, are as illusory as the latter. A person who attains 
enlightenment can no longer be under the power of dharma, any more than a person who 
has seen the rope — to use the famous Advaita illustration of illusory knowledge — can 
be afraid of the snake. These seemingly trivial debates about the status of the highest 
type of renouncer, therefore, are based on the most central issues of Brahmanical the- 
ology. 

8.3 The Question of a Fifth Asrama 

I have already alluded to what I have called the X + 1 syndrome — that is, the Indian 
propensity to add one to a preexisting set to establish a more perfect set. The importance 
of three and four in most cultures is well recognized. In ancient India, however, the num- 
ber five took on theological importance for a variety of reasons, some of which are enu- 
merated in this passage from the Satapatha Brahmana (1.5.2.16): "There are five ritual 
utterances . . . ; the sacrifice is fivefold; the sacrificial animal is fivefold; there are five 
seasons in a year: this is the single measure of the sacrifice and its completion." 38 The 
assertion of a fifth asrama as the completion and perfection of the four is, therefore, in 
line with that general Indian propensity. 

I have also made reference to the term tur/yatTta, "the one beyond the fourth." Brah- 
man, according to some medieval theologians, is "the one beyond the fourth" — beyond 
the four states of relative and illusory consciousness. The TurTyatTta is "the one 
beyond the fourth" — beyond the four normal classes of renouncers; he is also thereby 
beyond the four as'ramas, since the four types of renouncers comprise the fourth asrama. 
It was only natural, therefore, that at least some Advaita theologians would come to call 
this "one beyond the fourth" the fifth asrama. 

A document belonging to the Advaita renunciatory tradition contains a ritual proce- 
dure for discarding all the emblems of a normal renouncer and for becoming a naked 
Avadhuta. It bears the title Pancamasramavidhana, "The Procedure for (Entering) the 

39 

Fifth Asrama.' At the very start the author of this little work asks: "What is the author- 
ity for the existence of a fifth asramaV (3) He cites several texts, such as the Kaivaiya 
Upanisad (5), that speak of transcending the varnas and asramas, and quotes the follow- 
ing verse from an anonymous Smrti: "After one has completed the duties of the four 
asramas in the prescribed manner, one is entitled to adopt the fifth asrama when one has 
embraced non-corporeal bliss." 40 For this author the state of the atyasramin is identical 
to that of the fifth asrama. This transcendence of the asramas is effected by the abandon- 

38. For a discussion of the significance of number five, see Gonda 1 970, 44f, and Malamoud 1 982, 
34-35. 

39. This medieval text also bears the alternate title Pancamasramavidhi. 1 have edited and trans- 
lated it twice: see Olivelle 1980, and 1986. 143-56. 1 cite from the latter edition. 

40. Pancamasramavidhana. 9: caturasramakarmani samapya vidhimargatah / videhasukham 
alambya pancamasramam arhati// 
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ment of the emblems that symbolize the renouncer's asrama: "(These authoritative 
texts) show the transcendence of the asramas; this amounts to a fifth asrama, because the 
abandonment of the staff and so forth entails the abandonment of renunciation, which is 
invariably associated with them." 41 The abandonment of the staff, the begging bowl, the 
water pot, and the ochre garment, therefore, which for other theologians constitutes the 
advancement to a higher type of renunciation, is for this author the rite whereby renunci- 
ation (samnyasa) itself is renounced. As after the abandonment of the third asrama one 
enters the fourth, so after the abandonment of the fourth one enters the fifth asrama. This 
asrama is associated by the author with what he calls "non -corporeal bliss" (videha- 
sukha): 

As there is no bliss of renunciation and detachment in the householder's asrama, so 
there is no non-corporeal bliss in the fourth a&rama, because permanent and occa- 
sional activities, such as the staff tarpana, are present in it. For the sake of bliss 
without activity, therefore, one accepts the fifth asrama. The same is called the path 
of an Avadhuta. Furthermore, as after abandoning the topknot, sacrificial cord and so 
forth, and (entering) the fourth aSrama one immediately takes possession of the staff 
and the rest, so after abandoning the staff and the like and (entering) the fifth asrama 
one takes possession of nothing at all. On the contrary, the very abandonment of 
everything constitutes the principal state of a Paramaharnsa. 43 

At one point an opponent objects that, following the advice of the Bhagavad Gita 
3.20, "Even if you consider only the welfare of the world, you should work," a 
renouncer should not abandon the staff and other emblems at least for the welfare of the 
world. The author retorts: "The welfare of the world (has relevance) only to those who 
consider the world as real. What does the world's welfare mean to those who regard the 
world as unreal? It is of no concern to one whose self is pure consciousness" (14-16). 
The author then goes on to present a brief rite for discarding the staff, the water pot, the 
loincloth, the girdle, and the robe (48-7 1). 

Even though this brief text is unique, it is evident that at least some sections of the 
Advaita tradition supported the notion of a fifth asrama. I have already cited the authori- 
tative testimony of Vedanta Desika, who ascribes such a view to his Advaita opponent. 
The statement of the Suta Sarhhita (3.5.9) I have already cited that calls the 
ativarnasramin "the fifth" after the four asramas appears also to support such a view, 
even though the Suta does not call this the fifth asrama. 

Several Puranas, moreover, indirectly support the existence of such a view by vigor- 
ously combatting it. The Visnu Purana, for example, regards the doctrines associated 
with naked ascetics and the fifth asrama as belonging to Buddhists and Jains disguised 
as Brahmanical ascetics. It shows how the Daityas, rivals of the gods, were defeated 

41. Ibid., 1 1-12: asramatikramanam bhasate. tac ca paflcamasrame ghatate, dandadiparityagena 
tadvyaptasamnyasaparityagat. 

42. This term normally refers to the water offerings given to deceased ancestors and sometimes to 
gods and other beings. Renouncers do not offer water but use the staff to perform tarpana by saying: 
"OM I satiate the gods," "OM I satiate the seers," and "OM I satiate the ancestors." at the bottom, at the 
middle, and at the top of the staff, respectively. Cf. Ypra 49. 1 7-47. 

43. The last is a clear reference to the Paramaharnsa Upanisad, 47. Our author here appears to iden- 
tify his fifth asrama with both the Avadhuta and the principal or higher type of Paramaharnsa. 
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when Visnu disguised as a naked Jain ascetic persuaded them to give up the path of the 
Veda (ViP 3. 1 8). Then it declares : 

The student, the householder, and the hermit belong to asramas, of which the fourth 
is the renouncer — there is no Fifth. The naked man who after giving up the house- 
holder's life does not become either a hermit or a renouncer is, indeed, a sinner. 44 

It goes on to advise people not to have any dealing with such ascetics. The mere sight of 
them causes loss of purity. The Kurma Purina, likewise, considers a fifth asrama to be 
illegitimate: "One should, therefore, understand that there are only four asramas. A fifth 
is not to be found in all the Vedas." 45 

It appears from the statements of its opponents that the theology of a naked ascetic, 
whether that state is considered as merely beyond the asramas or as constituting a fifth 
asrama, was considered by many as smacking of Buddhist and/or Jain ideologies. 
Advaita ascetics of this type are openly vilified as Buddhist monks in disguise. The 
opening stanza of Vedanta Desika's Yatilingabhedabhangavada (Ybh 1), for example, 
calls Advaita renouncers "Buddhist frauds, who tread not the Veda's path." A group of 
verses ascribed to Harita and Dattatreya by Visistadvaita writers, but which the 
Advaitin Anandanubhava 46 claims was composed by Bhaskara himself, claims that the 
appearance of these naked ascetics, who are Buddhists in disguise, to pervert those who 
follow the vedic tradition is a sure sign of the dawn of the Kali age: 

When the horrible Kali age dawns, there will appear other men who bear the mendi- 
cant's emblem. All these men are inflamed by the fire of Gautama [i.e., the BuddhaJ. 
In the Kali age, moreover, they will falsely explain the entire meaning of the Veda. 
These naked men are Buddhists in disguise, and they insult the triple Veda. They will 
eat the food of SQdras, thinking: "We are liberated." In the Kali age they will surely 
cause even those who are established in their proper dharma to deviate from the right 
path. There are many twice-born men who live by resorting to a single bamboo staff. 
By abandoning rites they fall into the dreadful Raurava hell. Let a wise man, there- 
fore, neither talk with them nor even look at them. After looking at them one is puri- 
fied by gazing at the sun. By feeding a twice-born who is naked or is without a sacrifi- 
cial string at a funerary offering, a man offers to his manes semen, urine, excrement, 
and the like. 47 
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44. ViP 3.18.36-37. A very similar verse is found in the Saura Purana, 17.6: "There are four asra- 
mas: student, householder, hermit, and renouncer. A fifth is not found among them." 

45. Kurma Purana, 1.2.85. At 1.2.83, however, the Kurma, as we have seen, refers to atyasram 'm. 
Evidently it did not consider the latter to constitute a separate asrama. 

46. See his Nyayaratnadipavali,nn. 154-58. (Olivelle 1986, 115). 

47. See Varadacarya's Yalilingasamarthana(ed. in Olivelle 1987), III. 38-43. A longer version of this 
text is given by Anandagiri in his commentary on Anandanubhava's Nyayaratnadipavali, pp. 330-3 1 . 
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Brahmanical hermeneutics and the theology of dharma. 4 * There are four yugas — Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara, and Kali — each succeeding one being worse than each preceding. The 
life span, intelligence, strength, and virtue of people decrease with each succeeding age. 
Each yoga, consequently, has its own unique properties, its own specific dharma. Begin- 
ning with Manu, yugadharma, the law and morality specific to different yugas, became 
an important section of Brahmanical treatises on dharma: "In accordance with the 
decrease in their length, one set of dharmas is applicable to men in the Krta yuga, differ- 
ent sets in Treta and Dvapara, and yet another in the Kali yuga" (MDh 1 .85). 

The Krta yuga was the golden age of perfection when people were naturally good, 
nature was bountiful, and dharma attained its full perfection. The gradual decline of 
dharma in keeping with the growth of evil among people as the yugas progress is often 

Dharma and truth possess all four feet and are whole during the Krta yuga, and peo- 
ple did not obtain anything unrighteously (adharmena). By so obtaining, however, 
dharma has lost one foot during each of the other yugas and righteousness (dharma) 
likewise has diminished by one quarter due to theft, falsehood, and deceit. (MDh 
1.81-82) 

Dharma, therefore, is standing precariously on one leg in the present Kali age. That 
as time passes the world gradually deteriorates is a belief that finds expression also in 
texts composed several centuries before the common era. 49 These texts do not invoke the 
doctrine of yugas, but the same principle is at the heart of the yugadharma theory, espe- 
cially as it is used within Brahmanical hermeneutics to invalidate and for all practical 
purposes annul past laws and customs while maintaining the illusion of an unchanging 
and eternal dharma. The latter theory probably did not reach its full articulation until the 
first centuries of the common era. It is in texts composed after this time that the yuga the- 
ory is applied to both the varna and the asrama systems. 

The idyllic condition of the Krta yuga is often depicted as a time when there were no 
distinctions among people, all being equally good and virtuous (LiP 39.15-16). For 
example, it is stated that in the Krta yuga there was a single varna and that the system of 
four was created at the dawn of the Treta. 50 Likewise, there was only one Veda in the 
Treta and it was divided into four during the Dvapara (MatsP 144.10). The same princi- 
ple of creeping distinctions is applied also to the asramas. Thus, the Mahabharata 
(3.148.17-18) says that in the Krta yuga people of all four vamas followed the same 

48. For an accessible account of the doctrine of yugas and its relation to other cosmic time scales 
such as manvantara and kalpa, see Kane 1974. V.I, 686-718. For the history of the yuga doctrine, the 
relationship of the yuga doctrine to dharma, and the dharma of the Kali age, see Kane 1973, III, 
885-968, and Lingat 1 962. For further bibliography, see Rocher 1 986, 1 24, n. 48. 

49. Yaska (Nirukta 1 .20), for example, distinguishes between the ancient sages who had the direct 
perception of dharma and later ones who did not possess such powers and had to be taught. Gautama 
(GDh 1.3) and Apastamba ( ApDh 2. 1 3.7-9) use the principle of a gradually weakening and deteriorat- 
ing humanity as a hermeneutical principle to show that people living today should not follow the exam- 
ple of ancient sages, whom the scriptures record as acting contrary to dharma. 

50. See MatsP 144.78; Branma Purana 229.52. 
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asrama. 5 ' The Kurma Purana (1 .27.48) states explicitly that the fourfold division of the 
asramas, just like that of the varnas, was created at the beginning of the Treta yuga. As 
their creation was a sign of decline, so the fact that people fail to adhere to the dharma of 
their respective varnas and asramas is a sure sign of the dawn of the Kali yuga. 52 

The most significant connection between the yugas and the asramas, however, con- 
cerns the question whether all the four asramas are operative in the present Kali yuga. 
With reference to the varnas some authors assert that in the Kali there are no true 
Ksatriyas, while others go as far as to assert that only Sudras are left in this age. 53 In a 
similar way, the number of asramas that people can legitimately follow decreases in the 
Kali yuga. 

There are many institutions and practices that were proper in former times, but that 
are prohibited in the Kali. These are referred to as kalivarjya — things that are forbidden 
in the Kali yuga. 54 Among them is entering the hermit's asrama. This institution, as we 
have seen, became obsolete at least by the first centuries of the common era and contin- 
ued its existence only as the stuff of legend and poetry. It came to be considered a kali- 
varjya at least by the twelfth century when Sridhara in his Smrtyarthasara (p. 2) includes 
the hermit's asrama together with living as a student for a long time in a list of things for- 
bidden in the present age. The latter prohibition would include lifelong studentship, the 

authors of the classical Dharmasastras. 

There are a few instances where even renunciation is considered an institution for- 
bidden in Kali. A verse ascribed to Vyasa prohibits renunciation after 4400 years of the 
Kali yuga have elapsed. "When 4400 years of the Kali yuga have elapsed, a wise Brah- 
min should neither establish the three sacred fires nor enter renunciation." 55 Another 
verse again ascribed to Vyasa lists renunciation among five practices forbidden, 
although texts that cite it also provide an exception: people may continue to renounce so 
long as the Vedas and the division of society into varnas continue to exist: "The estab- 
lishment of the three sacred fires, killing cows, renunciation, offering meat at an ances- 
tral oblation, and levirate: one should avoid these five in the Kali age." 56 

That these hermeneutical squabbles were not left merely at the ethereal levels of the- 
ological abstraction but were used in very practical matters of significant financial 

5 1 . The expression samasrama may also mean that the agramas were equally distributed among the 
vamas, as van Buitenen takes it in his translation, but it is more likely that the text wants to point out 
that all the people had the same asrama, just as at verse 19 it says that they had the same Veda and 
mantra. 

52. See MBh 12.230.14, 17; MatsP 144.70-72; ViP 6. 1.32-33. 

53. For the disappearance of Ksatriyas, see Kane 1 974, III, 380-82, where references to primary 
sources are given. For the belief that only Sudras exist today, see the MatsP 144.78, which says that just 
as there was only one vama in the Krta yuga. so there will be only one, namely Sudra, in Kali. Cf. Kane 
1973,111,892. 

54. For a list of such practices, see Bhattacharya 1 943; Kane 1973, III, 926-68. 

55. Kane 1 974, 112, 953; 1 973, III. 960. See Kamalakarabhatta's Nirnayasindhu, p. 441 . 

56. Vaidyanatha Dlksita, Smrtimuktaphala, Vamasramadharmakanda, p. 176; Visvesvara Saras- 
vati, Yatidharmasamgraha, pp. 2-3. Kamalakarabhatta (Nimayasindhu. pp. 264, 441 ) and Kasinatha 
Upadhyaya (Dharmasindhu, p. 976) interpret these prohibitions as directed only at the Kutlcaka type of 
renouncers who carry triple staffs and not at single-staffed Paramaharnsas. 



importance is revealed in a fascinating inscription dated 1584 c.e. from South India 
studied by Derrett. 57 This inscription is a defense of an extraordinary event: the succes- 
sion of a married householder to the leadership position (mahant) of a Pasupata 
monastery with all its power, social prestige, and financial rewards, a position which 
until that time had been filled by a celibate renouncer. Part of the defense of this transi- 
tion consists in the claim that lifelong celibacy and renunciation are explicitly forbidden 
in the Kali yuga. In support of this claim the author of the inscription cites a verse 
recorded in Madhava's Parasaramadhaviya that forbids, among other things, "pro- 
longed studentship" (dirghakalam brahmacaryam) during the Kali yuga and interprets 
this prohibition to include renunciation. 58 The argument, therefore, was that in the pre- 
sent Kali age renunciation is illegitimate and all contemporary renouncers are in viola- 
tion of this kalivarjya. Since there are only householders in existence, therefore, a house- 
holder may legitimately head a monastery. 

An interesting departure from this pattern of including the renouncer's asrama 
among things forbidden in Kali is found in the Mahanirvanatantra (8.8), according to 
which, in the Kali yuga only two asramas are legitimate, the householder's and the 
renouncer's, whereas those of the student and the hermit are forbidden. 

The inclusion of the celibate asramas, especially renunciation, among things forbid- 
den in the Kali yuga points to the continuing tension between the ideals of celibate 
asceticism and procreative ideology centered on the married householder. The creation 
of the asrama system did not eradicate this tension. A millennium or more after its cre- 
ation the system was not fully accepted by all and needed to be legitimized over again. It 
is to this continuing debate over the legitimacy of the celibate asramas that we turn in the 
concluding section of this volume. 

8.5 The Legitimcay of the Asrama System: The Continuing Debate 

In the spring of 1 978, while I was in Poona, India, conducting research on the history of 
the asrama system, the following report of a speech by the then vice-president of India 
appeared in the Indian Express (May 8, 1978) under the headline "Sanyasis are para- 
sites:" 

Who is better — the householder or the sanyasi? Of course, the householder, accord- 
ing to Vice-President B. D. Jatti. While the householder willingly renounces all that 
he earns to his wife and children for their love and affection, the sanyasi depends on 
others for his milk and fruits. Parasites, who are a mere burden on society, are sin- 
ners. If man has to progress, everybody must work. This message was given by Mr. 
Jatti while inaugurating the 846th Basava Jayanti Celebration in Bombay on Sunday. 

The patient reader of this book will no doubt note that Vice-President Jatti was engaging 
in a debate that had been going on in Indian culture for a couple of millennia and that he 
was echoing rhetoric that is over 2,000 years old. The Mahabharata already claimed that 

57. Inscription no. 135 from Jambukesvaram reported in 1940 by C. R. Krishnamacharlu in his 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1936-37,79. See Derrett 1974. 

58. See PaM I. 1 23 and Derrett 1 974, 69-70. 
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the householder was the true renouncer, the true "eater of what is left over. ' The legiti 
macy of renunciation has been always at the heart of the debate on the legitimacy of celi 
bate asramas in general and on the relative value of celibacy and marriage. 

The creation of the asrama system and especially of its classical formulation was 
intended to resolve this controversy and to blunt the opposition between the two ideolo- 
gies. Many modem scholars, such as M tiller ( 1878, 343) and Deussen(1909, 131), as we 
have seen (section 1.3.2), appear to have accepted that the asrama system indeed 
resolved the issue, A closer examination of the history of the system, however, shows 
that the issue was never fully settled and that old battles had to be fought over and over 
again even after the asramas had become part of the mainstream Brahmanical theology. 

The main opponents of the asrama system, at least of the legitimacy of the celibate 
asramas, appear to have been the conservative core of the Brahmanical tradition repre- 
sented by the adherents of Purva MTmarnsa, the school of vedic exegesis and hermeneu- 
tics. They continued the tradition of the early conservative experts of dharma repre- 
sented by Gautama and Baudhayana in upholding the vedic values of marriage, 
procreation, and ritual against the onslaught of ascetic ideologies. 

The earliest extant work and the basic text of MTmarnsa is the Purva MTmamsasutra 
(PMS) ascribed to Jaimini, which may have been composed around the beginning of the 
common era. There Jaimini does not engage the issue of the legitimacy of celibate asra- 
mas explicitly. In dealing with the theology of debts, however, he emphatically rejects 
the possibility of lifelong celibacy, saying that for a Brahmin the performance of the 
Soma sacrifice, acquisition of knowledge, and procreation are compulsory because they 
are prescribed by the statement on debts (PMS 6.2.3 1 ). Sahara (sixth century c.E.) in his 
commentary on this surra leaves no doubt that these duties are obligatory on all 
twice-born people, including the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, even though the vedic state- 
ment on debts (TS 6.3.10.5) speaks explicitly only of Brahmins. 

In his commentary on PMS 1.3.3, moreover, Sahara adduces three examples of 
injunctions found merely in the Smrtis which, because they contradict explicit vedic 
injunctions, should be considered as unauthoritative. One of them is the rule that a per- 
son should remain as a vedic student, that is in a celibate condition, for 48 years. Sahara 
rejects this rule because it contradicts the vedic injunction that a person should establish 
the sacred fire, which implies marriage, while his hair is still black. Commenting on the 
very next sutra, Sahara goes a step further, saying: "Some lived as vedic students for 
forty-eight years in order to hide their impotence. From this practice, we assume, arose 
the smrti rule to that effect." This must surely have been intended as a jab — clearly 
below the belt — at ascetic celibates of his time! 

Kumarila, the great seventh- or eighth-century MTmamsist, in his Tantravarttika, the 
subcommentary on Sahara, has a long section on this question. He admits that the 
requirement to establish the fire while the hair is still black is extremely vague with 
regard to the person's age. He concludes, nevertheless, that the injunction must require a 
person to do so while he is in his youth or at the very least while he is middle-aged. 
Remaining a student for 48 years would mean that a person would be in his 50s — and 

59. See Wezler 1977 for a study of this question, together with Bodewitz's review of it in WZKS 
24 (1980): 239-42. 



probably much older — before he is able to marry and establish a fire, and that would 
clearly contradict the vedic injunction. In his more extensive reflection on the problem 
of the relative authority of the Vedas and the Smrtis, 60 however, Kumarila prefers to 
defend the authority of both the vedic and the smrti injunction by showing that the latter 
applies to people who are not qualified to marry or to perform sacrifices: ". . . this rule 
[i.e., 48-year studentship] applies to the blind, the lame, and other such men who are 
incapable of assuming the life of a householder. They are required to become either per- 
petual students or renouncers." 

Kumarila thus resolves the conflict by restricting lifelong celibacy to those who are 
not qualified to follow vedic injunctions because of a physical defect. Even though his 
position would still leave open the possibility of an ordinary person becoming a 
renouncer after he has fulfilled his ritual and procreative obligations, it appears from the 
writings of Advaita opponents of the MTmamsa position that at least some MTmamsists 
totally rejected the legitimacy of celibate asramas for ordinary people, reserving them 
for the blind, the lame, the impotent, and other ritually incompetent people. 

The Vedantasutras, ascribed to Badarayana and composed at a time not long after 
the Purva MTmimsasutras, contain a vigorous defense of the celibate asramas, 61 in the 
course of which Badarayana ascribes to Jaimini the view that scriptural passages refer- 
ring to celibate asramas are merely references and not proper injunctions, and that in any 
case such modes of life are explicitly forbidden (VeS 3.4.18). According to the normal 
exegetical rules, therefore, these texts cannot be taken as the basis of dharma. Jaimini 
also denies any independent status to knowledge that would necessitate the abandon- 
ment of rites, both because of the example of sages such as Janaka, who possessed 
knowledge but continued to perform rites, and because of explicit vedic statements that 
prescribe the performance of rites until death (VeS 3.4.2-7). 

In his commentary on these sutras, Samkara presents in greater detail the arguments 
of Jaimini, or at least of the MTmamsists, in support of rejecting the legitimacy of the 
celibate asramas. Indian theologians generally present their opponents' views accu- 
rately, and it is safe to assume that, although written by an adversary, these arguments 
reflect the views of the MTmamsists. 

Jaimini's major point is that vedic texts mentioning celibate modes of life are merely 
references aimed at glorifying something and not proper injunctions, because these texts 
do not contain verbs with injunctive power. 62 These asramas are enjoined only in Smrtis 
and by custom. They are, therefore, to be disregarded when they contradict the explicit 
injunctions of the Veda. 63 1 cite the entire argument of Jaimini as reported by Samkara 
(on VeS 3.4. 1 8), an argument reminiscent of the early debates recorded by Gautama and 
Baudhayana that took place when the asrama system was still in its infancy and over a 
millennium before the time of Samkara. 

60. This is found after his commentary on PMS 1 .3.4; in the AnSS edition, pp. 1 10-1 1 . 

6 1 . See the fourth pada of the third adhyaya, especially sutras 1 7-26. 

62. Generally such Sanskrit verbal forms are the gerundive, the imperative, and the optative. 
Injunctions alone are be the basis of dharma, while mere references or laudatory remarks are meaning- 
ful with reference to dharma only in so far as they relate to an explicit injunction. 

63. We have already seen this principle of interpretation enunciated in PMS 1 .3.3: see section 3.2. 1.1. 
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[Jaimini] Now, vedic passages, such as "There are three branches of dharma" (ChU 
2.23.1), have been cited 64 to demonstrate the existence of celibate asramas. However, 
they do not have the power to establish them, because, according to the teacher Jai- 
mini's view, these passages contain only references 65 to other asramas™ and not 
injunctions. 

[Opponent] Why? 

[Jaimini] Because they do not contam even one of the injunctive verbal forms. The 
purport of every one of them, moreover, we find to be something quite different. 
Now, the passage "There are three branches of dharma," contains only a reference to 
the asramas. 

[Opponent] But surely, even though it is only a reference, we do gather from it the 
existence of the asramas? 

[Jaimini] Yes, we do gather that, but they are established 67 not by an express vedic 
text but by smrti and custom. Consequently, given that they contradict express 
vedic statements, the^ are either to be disregarded 6 ' or to be taken as directed at those 
who are unqualified. 0 

[Opponent] Surely, even the householder's state is only referred to along with those 
of the celibates in the statement: "Sacrifice, study, and giving constitute the first. " 7I 

[Jaimini] That is indeed true. Nevertheless, it is only on the householder that rites 
such as the daily fire sacrifice are enjoined, and therefore his existence alone is estab- 
lished by vedic texts. Consequently, the present reference is solely for the purpose of 
praise, and it is not intended as an injunction. Express vedic texts such as the follow- 
ing, furthermore, do indeed forbid other asramas: 72 "A slayer of the hero among 
gods, indeed, is he who extinguishes the sacred fire" (TS 1 .5.2. 1 ); "Having brought a 
choice gift to the teacher, do not cut off your line of progeny" (TU 1 . 1 1 . 1 ); "A sonless 
man has no world: all the beasts know this" (AitB 7.13). Likewise, the teaching of 
passages such as the following also concern the path to the gods and not other 

64. This passage and ChU 5. 10.1, MunU 1 .2. 1 1 , Ball 4.4.22, and JU 64, were cited by Samkara in 
his commentary on the previous surra, VeS 3.4.17, that seeks to demonstrate that knowledge belongs 
only to people in celibate modes of life. 

65. Ramanuja employs the technical term anuvada ("illustrative reference") to explain the term 
paramarsa used by Badarayana. 

66. Namely, to asramas other than that of the householder. On asramantara, see section 1 . 1 .4. 

67. The Sanskrit prasiddhi is rather vague and can mean "well known." In the present context, 
however, it probably refers to their establishment by clear injunctions. Prasiddha with the latter mean- 
ing also occurs in the paragraph after next. 

68. The Sanskrit pratyaksasruti refers to a vedic text that is presently available for inspection, as 
opposed to a text that needs to be inferred (anumitasruti) to have at one time existed on the basis of 
practices authorized by smrti or custom. See section 3.2. 1 . 1 . 

69. This is precisely the argument used by Gautama to reject the fourfold division of asramas and 
to defend the sole legitimacy of the householder's asrama: see section 3.2.1.1. 

70. That is, those who are disqualified from procreative and ritual activities of a householder due 
to blindness, impotency, and the like, an issue I will discuss below. 

71 . The intention of the objector is to place the householder on the same level as the others. If all 
are merely referred to in the passage under question (ChU 2.23), then all are equally legitimate. 

72. After de?ling with the first part of the sutra that these vedic texts are merely references, the 
Mimamsist now turns to the second part that notes the existence of vedic texts explicitly prohibiting 
celibate asramas. 
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asramas: "Those in the wilderness here who worship with the thought 'Faith is our 
austerity'" (ChU 5.101); and "Those in the wilderness who practice austerity and 
faith" (MunU 1 .2. 1 1 ). It is, moreover, doubtful whether other asramas are in fact spo- 
ken of in passages such as "Austerity alone is the second" (ChU 2.23). Likewise, the 
statement "Desiring this very world ascetic wanderers wander forth" (BaU 4.4.22) is 
an eulogy of a world and not an injunction regarding the ascetic life. 

As part of his argument against celibate asramas, Jaimini (Samkara on VeS 3.4.3) 
holds up the examples of ancient sages, such as Janaka, the king of Videha, and 
Uddalaka, whose eminence in knowledge is beyond doubt, to demonstrate that house- 
holders engaged in procreation and ritual activities can indeed attain the knowledge 
revealed in the Vedas. 

There are, moreover, definite rules in the Vedas that require a person to perform rites 
all his life, such as the statement in the Isa Upanisad (2), that instructs a man to desire to 
live a hundred years while performing rites, and the declaration of the Satapatha 
Brahmana( 12.4. 1.1) that the daily fire sacrifice is a ritual undertaking from which one is 
freed either in old age or by death (Sarikara on VeS 3.4.7). 73 

Medieval authors also cite a vedic text with an implied prohibition of celibate asra- 
mas: "He offers the daily fire sacrifice all his life." 74 Since only a householder is able to 
offer the daily fire sacrifice, this text implies that it is not legitimate to abandon that life 
and to assume a celibate asrama in which ritual activities are rendered impossible. Ma- 
dhava, indeed, acknowledges that these latter-day opponents of celibacy are following 
in the footsteps of ancient sages such as Gautama and gives a succinct account of their 
argument: 75 

Some do not approve of asramas other than that of the householder. In support of that 
they cite the smrti of Gautama: "But the Venerable Teacher (prescribes) a single 
asrama, because the state of the householder is prescribed in express (vedic texts)" 
(GDh 3.36). The Venerable Teachers, 76 however, are of the opinion that there is no 
asrama apart from the one, that of the householder. And they give the reason, namely 
that the householder's state is enjoined in express vedic texts, whereas the others lack 
such injunctions. . . . For this very reason the vedic text: "He offers the fire sacrifice 

73. Samkara commenting on VeS 3.4.18 and 19 admits that the entire debate between Jaimini and 
Badarayana is carried on without taking into account the explicitly injunctive statement regarding celi- 
bate asramas found in JU 64. From a historical standpoint, it appears that the Jabala Upanisad was 
either not composed or was not considered as a vedic text during the time of the composition of the 




Purva MTmamsasutra and the Vedantasutra. 

74. yavajjivam agnihotram juhoti. See PaM I, 523; Vaidyanatha DTksita, Smrtimuktaphala, 
Varnasramadharmakanda, p. 1 2 1 . This text is often simply referred to as yavajjivasruti: see Samkara on 
BaU 4.5. 1 5 (p. 7 1 6); Visvarupa on YDh 3.45 (II, p. 20). I have been unable to identify the source of this 
text. 

75. For other accounts, see Samkara on BaU 4.5.15 (pp. 714-23); Visvarupa on YDh 3.45 (II, pp. 
19-22); Vijnanesvara on YDh 3.56-57; Vaidyanatha Diksita, Smrtimuktaphala, Varnasramakanda, p. 
121. The entire first chapter of Yadavaprakasa's Yatidharmasamuccaya is devoted to this question. He 
presents first the arguments of the opponents who seek to establish that renunciation is not a srauta or 
vedic asrama but only a smarta — that is, one based on the Smrtis — and therefore illegitimate, because it 
contradicts explicit vedic injunctions regarding procreation and lifelong ritual activity. Yadava then 
proceeds to establish the vedic basis of the renouncer's asrama. 

76. What follows appears to be a commentary on Gautama's statement. 
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all his life," assigns the entire life span of a man solely to the performance of rites. 
(PaM 1, 523) 

As we have seen in the citation from Sarnkara, the central aim of the MTmamsists was to 
deny vedic authority to celibate modes of life. Their back-up position was that the 
injunctions dealing with celibate asramas, if they had any validity at all, are directed not 
at normal people who are capable of marrying but at the handicapped — the blind, the 
lame, the impotent — whom these texts provide with an alternative mode of life. 

As if taking their cue from such arguments, the supporters of the celibate asramas 
turn the the tables on the opponents by interpreting the texts such as those prescribing 
lifelong ritual activities as directed not at people who are detached from the world but at 
those who are full of desires and wish to attain a heavenly world. For Sarnkara all injunc- 
tions regarding the performance of rites are aimed at people who are still under the 
power of ignorance, for rites and knowledge, just like knowledge and ignorance, and 
light and darkness, cannot coexist in the same person. 77 Vijflanesvara, as we have seen 
(section 6.2.2), restricts all such injunctions, including the statements regarding the 
three debts with which humans are born, to people who are still attached to this world. 
The Advaita response during the Middle Ages generally follows that line of argument. 

In his commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad (1.12), Sarnkara presents an opponent 
as arguing that, since knowledge arises through rites or actions (karma), there is only a 
single asrama, namely that of the householder. 78 Sarnkara in refuting him offers a com- 
pletely new argument. The daily fire sacrifice and similar rites should not be regarded as 
the only rites (karma). Celibacy, austerity, truthfulness, self-control, non-injury, and the 
like that are practiced by renouncers are also karma, and they are powerful instruments 
for attaining knowledge. Thus the injunctions relating to the performance of karma do 
not support merely the householder's mode of life but also the legitimacy of all asramas. 
It appears that Sarnkara here attempts to redefine karma to include also the moral activi- 
ties of renouncers, an attitude in marked contrast to that adopted by him in his commen- 
taries on the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya that we examined earlier. 

The supporters of renunciation unanimously reject the Mlmamsaka interpretation 
that that asrama is meant for people unqualified for marriage. 79 Medhatithi (on MDh 
6.36), for example, rejects this interpretation out of hand, because people who are dis- 
qualified from marriage would be disqualified for those very reasons — for example, 
blindness and impotency — also from renunciation. Vijflanesvara (on YDh 3.56-57) 
puts it succinctly: 

As the lame and other such people are disqualified from vedic rites because of their 
inability to perform acts such as the Visnukramana and gazing at the clarified but- 
ter, 80 so also are they disqualified from rites given in the Smrtis, because of their 
inability to perform acts such as carrying a water pot and going on the begging 

77. See, for example, Sarnkara on B5U4.5.15 (p. 724). 

78. This position is referred to explicitly as aikasramya. 

79. See Sarnkara on VeS 3.4.20; Suresvara, Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavarttika, 4.4: v. 1 144; 
Vaidyanatha DTksita, Smrtimuktaphala. Vamasramadharmakanda. p. 1 2 1 . 

80. Three steps that the sacrificer takes between the altar and the AhavanTya (eastern) fire. A lame 
man would not be able to do this, while the blind will not be able to look at the clarified butter. 
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round. 81 Therefore, how can one overcome the problem of the asramas of lifelong 
celibates and the like by taking them as referring to the lame and so forth? 

The controversy regarding the legitimacy of celibate and ascetic ways of life and the 
relative value of domesticity and asceticism thus continued throughout Indian history. 
At the heart of these debates was the asrama system. Traditions that I have not fully 
explored in this study, such as Tantrism and the medieval bhakti movements, added new 
dimensions and novel arguments against asceticism. As recent sociological studies 
show, the debate apparently continues. 82 



81. Accepting hypothetically the opponent's contention that renunciation is an institution based 
only on Smrtis, Vijnanesvara shows that it cannot be restricted to the handicapped, because their dis- 
abilities affect the performance of activities relating to renunciation just as much as those relating to 
vedic rites. 

82. For a sociological analysis of this controversy in modem times, see Madan 1 987. For the total 
absorption of a renouncer sect into the caste system, see Bouillier 1979. 
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In this book I have examined an institution that has been — and that has been accepted by 
native theologians and modern scholars alike as being — a cornerstone of what we have 
conveniently come to call "Hinduism." Ghurye (1964, 2) and others have suggested that 
the best native equivalent of "Hinduism" is varnasramadharma — the dharma of varnas 
and asramas — the unchanging core of that broad and ill-defined tradition. We have seen, 
however, that, when we scratch below the surface, even an institution seemingly as 
immutable as the asrama system has undergone drastic changes over time and has been 
the subject of continuous controversy and debate. How is it then that, despite such his- 
torical changes and controversies in the case of even its most central institutions, there is 
the pervasive and almost unconscious assumption among natives and foreigners alike 
that India — especially Indian religion and its major institutions and beliefs — is 
unchanging? If it is an illusion, who has created it? If the illusion has been a lasting 
one — and the theological speculations regarding dharma and the Vedic tradition appear 
to indicate that it has been — then what social or human purpose did it serve? 

I have had occasion in this study to refer to the sociological theory enunciated by 
Berger and Luckmann (1967). Humanly created worlds — that is, the symbolic frame- 
works and social structures that permit humans to understand and control their environ- 
ment — lack the stability of genetically created worlds. Their inherent instability, on the 
one hand, permits rapid change and creativity, opening the door to the historical 
progress we observe in human culture, science, and technology. The same instability, on 
the other hand, carries with it the danger of dissolving a culture and a society into disor- 
der, anarchy, and chaos. Strategies for legitimating the inherited world — strategies in 
which religious doctrines and institutions play a central role — therefore, are found in 
every human culture. These strategies, no doubt, are primarily intended to defend the 
inherited world, to render it more plausible especially to new generations, and to guard it 
against novelty and change. An important outcome of the same strategies, especially 
those relating to exegesis and hermeneutics, is to create a perception — even if it is an 
illusory perception — of the immutability of that world. These strategies and the illusion 
of immutability they create are as essential for the continuity of human society and cul- 
ture as are change and innovation. 

However much the keepers of the inherited world may try to keep that world intact 
and immune to change, change inevitably comes. A major element of the legitimating 
process, therefore, consists in techniques of integrating the new elements into the 
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scheme of the old world — of grafting new branches onto the old trunk — as smoothly as 
possible and without revolutionary upheavals. These techniques primarily consist of 
exegesis and hermeneutics that seek to find new meanings in old texts and traditions. In 
modern times, especially in the United States of America, the exegetical enterprise is 
carried out most notably by the Supreme Court: changes in law and society are presented 
as "interpretations" of the fundamental document of the society, the Constitution, thus 
blunting the effects of novelty and change. In India and in most traditional societies, 
however, the exegetical enterprise has been carried out by religious experts who inter- 
pret the authoritative texts of the tradition. 

The fact that Indian culture and religion have been perceived as unchanging by both 
Indians themselves and outsiders is a tribute to the efficacy and success of the Indian 
exegetical tradition. It was especially the Brahmanical tradition that cultivated the 
exegetical techniques both formally as the MTmamsa and informally in presenting all 
their religious texts — the epics, Puranas, Dharmasastras, philosophical texts, and the 
like — as explicating the Vedic dharma and as deriving their authority from the Veda. 
The Veda thus stands as the mythical font — unchanging and eternal — of the tradition, 
every change and every new doctrine or institution being "discovered" within it through 
laboriously elaborated techniques of interpretation. 

A historian, I believe, has to pay attention both to the changes and their causes that 
constitute history and to the exegetical and interpretive techniques through which those 
changes were appropriated by the society. If we ignore the latter, we will miss one of the 
most significant and interesting aspects of human culture and history. Specifically 
within the history of religion, Jonathan Z. Smith (1982, 43) has drawn the attention of 

I have come to believe that a prime object of study for the historian of religion ought 
to be theological traditions, taking the term in its widest sense, in particular, those 
elements of the theological endeavor that are concerned with canon and its exegesis. 
That is to say, bracketing any presuppositions as to its character as revelation (and 
from this question, the historian of religion must abstain), the radical and arbitrary 
reduction represented by the notion of canon and the ingenuity represented by the 
rule-governed exegetical enterprise of applying the canon to every dimension of 
human life is that most characteristic, persistent, and obsessive religious activity. It 
is, at the same time, the most profoundly cultural, and hence, the most illuminating 
for what ought to be the essentially anthropological view point of the historian of reli- 
gion and a conception of religion as human labor. The task of application as well as 
the judgment of the relative adequacy of particular applications to a community's life 
situation remains the indigenous theologian's task, but the study of the process, par- 
ticularly the study of the comparative systematics and exegesis, ought to become a 
major preoccupation of the historian of religion. 

The general indictment that historians of religion have paid little attention to the the- 
ological and exegetical traditions of the religions they study is particularly true in the 
case of historians of the religions of India. Few are acquainted with even the most basic 
rules of exegesis and interpretation of MTmamsa, even though it is impossible to read 
most philosophical or religious texts, replete as they are with arguments based on those 
very rules, without an adequate grasp of MTmamsa. 
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We have seen that the asrama system was initially presented by its proponents not as 
something new but as an institution already sanctioned in the Vedas. A new institution 
was presented within the context of an exegesis of a Vedic text. Objections^ the sys- 
tem, as well as subsequent controversies and changes, we have also seen, were carried 
out within an exegetica! setting. Indeed, the entire history of this central institution 
appears as a long and continuous series of exegetical endeavors by both the proponents 
and the opponents of the system. The history of the asrama system — indeed the history 
of the "Hindu" tradition — can be adequately understood only within what Jonathan Z. 
Smith calls "the human labor" of theology and exegesis, the same labor whose effi- 
ciency and success has produced the marvelous illusion of sanatanadharma and change- 
less India. 
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